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DOCTOR RICARDO 


CHAPTER. I 
I MEET DR. RICARDO 
Ph ver ss ering cc is neither a pleasant 


nor an interesting occupation. One might have 

thought that the satisfaction of seeing oneself 
in print would have mitigated the uncongenial quality of 
the task, but I was finding it far otherwise. Perhaps a 
life spent in the active out-of-doors, in exploring the 
byways of the world, ill-fitted me for bending over a 
desk littered with long strips of printed paper. At all 
events, my attention wandered on this particular Satur- 
day morning, and the proofs of In the Track of Marco 
Polo suffered in consequence. After my last voyage of 
exploration I had given a course of lectures to the 
Geographical Society upon the Gobi desert and the 
hinterland of China. Then I had agreed to write a 
book about it, and the result of my somewhat leisurely 
labor now lay upon the desk before me. 

For some time I had sat with idle pen, smoking an 
excellent cigar and staring out of my study window 
at the murky January daylight. The title of the book 
dissatisfied me. After all, old Marco Polo had done 
so much more than any modern explorer. Besides, 
Reggie Crane had asked me, at the club, when I was 
publishing On the Trail of Marco Polo, as though I 
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were producing detective fiction. Then, an American 
had recently discovered fossil dinosaur eggs in the Gobi 
desert, and looked like exploiting my territory. Lastly, 
the urge of the adventurous spirit was stirring again 
within me. I gazed unseeingly at the dim outline 
of the houses across the street with more than a momen- 
tary thought of “far Cathay.” My exploring days 
were more or less over, for my marriage to Joan Tracy 
was to take place in the spring. 

Strange that for all these months I should have been 
sitting at home writing of travel, while she had been 
voyaging round the world as a companion to her 
brother, Lord Arnington, who was now almost recov- 
ered from his long illness! Well, being married to 
Joan would make up for everything. With her by my 
side I would willingly surrender to any domesticity. 
And, surely the Arnington affair had furnished me with 
sufficient exciting adventure to last for many a long 
day. 

I came to the conclusion that my restlessness, my 
vague hankering after adventure, were due to a natural 
impatience for Joan’s return. But I had promised to 
have the book completed by the time she came home; 
so I cast aside the insidious cigar, gripped my pen pur- 
posefully, and turned to the account of the “Shape” 
system of Tibet on the galley proof before me. I had 
succeeded in marking a necessary comma, when Car- 
ruthers entered with his little silver tray 

“A letter for you, sir.” 

I took the letter, and Carruthers withdrew. It bore 
an American stamp and postmark, and, recognising the 
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handwriting, I adjusted my monocle and opened the 
envelope with interest. 


New York, 20th December, 192—.. 
Dear MontTacuE: 

I am sailing for England very shortly and hope to spend a 
week or two in London. I come upon a mission which is 
intensely interesting, absurdly delicate, but likely to be unpro- 
ductive of adventure or indigestible excitement. It should 
therefore appeal to you, I fancy. If I accomplish :ny task 
satisfactorily, I shall be free to wander around your little 
town for a bit, poison you with cigar smoke and play some 
chess with Miss Tracy, who I understand is due home in the 
near future. I’li cable my sailing. 

Yours very sincerely, 
James E, Drew. 


Drew! I had seen nothing of him since the wind up 
of the Arnington affair, but we had corresponded regu- 
larly. The erstwhile actor-journalist had acquired, I 
knew, something of an international reputation as an 
enquiry agent. His secret service work during the war, 
his wonderful histrionic gifts, and his clever handling 
of the Arnington case had established him as a detective 
of unusual resources. But in spite of tempting offers 
from the authorities he had preferred to remain a 
free lance, and it was credibly reported that he might 
oust the famous Singleton Detective Agency from its 
premier position in America. 

Tt would be jolly seeing him again. What was the 
nature of his “delicate’ mission, I wondered? <A 
vague disquiet seized me. A few minutes ago I had 
been hankering after a little adventure and now Drew’s 
letter had stirred up a more vivid recollection of that 
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terrible week-end at Arnington Court. It was absurd 
to suppose that Drew’s mission, whatever it might be, 
would involve me actively in any way. Besides, he 
had stated it to be an unadventurous one. And yet 
a strange thrill of excitement went tingling through 
my veins as though the startling events of the next few 
weeks were already casting their shadow before. 

I felt disinclined to work any more, and thrusting 
the letter into my pocket I rang for Carruthers. 

“T ara expecting Mr. Drew to arrive from America 
one of these days,” I said, when he came in. “He'll 
be here for a week or two and I'd like to show him 
some hospitality. He would be more comfortable here 
than in an hotel.” 

“Certainly he would, sir,’ agreed Carruthers. “But 
what about Mr. Langdale?” 

“He must vacate the spare bedroom and sleep in 
my dressing-room.” 

“Very good, sir——’ Carruthers hesitated. “If I 
might make so bold—is Mr. Drew coming over on 
business, sir, or only on pleasure ?”’ 

“A very pertinent question, Carruthers,’ I replied. 
“He’s coming on both, but I fancy the business is not 
likely to be so strenuous as on his last visit.” 

“T’m relieved to hear it,” was Carruthers’ immediate 
comment. “We can surely make him very comfortable 
here.” 

“No doubt we can. Whether we shall be as com- 
fortable remains to be seen. Probably he’ll smoke his 
poisonous cigars all over the place.”’ 

At that moment Freddy Langdale entered the room, 
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looking as smart as his toil in the city would allow him. 
Freddy was, I suppose, a typical example of the post- 
war youth. He was just of an age to take up soldiering 
when the Great War had come to an end. Oxford had 
claimed him for three years and now he was putting 
in another year at the office of his father’s agents in 
the city preparatory to going out to China. Old Lang- 
dale was one of Hong-Kong’s big merchants, an ex- 
porter and importer of everything under the sun, and 
owner of the Langdale coasting fleet of traders. On 
my last visit to Hong-Kong I had undertaken to keep 
an eye on Freddy during his year in the city and, the 
better to do it, I had arranged for him to live with 
me at Rockingham Place. 

“Bless my soul, Freddy, I didn’t expect you for an 
hour yet,’ I exclaimed. “Have they given you the 
sack ?”’ 

Freddy sprawled across an arm-chair. “Two cock- 
tails, please, Carruthers, there’s a good chap,” he said. 
“Sir Richard and I have matters of moment to dis- 
cuss.” 

Carruthers went off to fetch cocktails with a pained 
expression on his face. He did not approve of post- 
war youth. Langdale lit a cigarette and turned to me. 

“You're lunching at home, I trust?” he queried. 

“As a matter of fact I had intended going to the 
club,” I replied. 

“Then I’m just in time to prevent you doing so. 
Good job I left the office early. I want you to lunch 
with me today.” 

“Well, you can come to the club.” 
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“No good, Dick. Your club’s inimical to the spirit 
of youth. I want to expand today. Also I’ve some- 
thing to confide in you. Your club, an excellent insti- 
tution in other ways, is not suitable for either expansion 
or confession—not for spiritual expansion, I mean. 
We'll lunch here.” 

I laughed a little nervously and assented to his propo- 
sition. What scrape had the boy been getting into? 
Youth was so confoundedly irresponsible these days 
that I was prepared for all sorts of horrible revelations. 
- It was only after Carruthers had set down the cock- 
tails and retired to make arrangements for our meal 
that Langdale broached his subject. His opening was 
a little mysterious. 

“Fond of music, Dick?” he asked seriously. 

“Yes, rather,” I replied, and then added cautiously 
that I didn’t know very much about it. 

“T want you to come to a concert with me this 
afternoon,” Langdale went on. ‘You're certain to en- 
joy it.” 

“A concert!” I echoed. “On a Saturday afternoon! 
I didn’t know you were so fond of music as that, 
Freddy.” 

“TI used not to be but I am now,” he said cryptically. 
“Have you ever heard of Dr. Ricardo?” 

“You mean the fellow who has been giving a serjes 
of concerts at the Orpheus Hall?” 

He nodded. 

“I’ve read something about him in the papers,” I 
said. ‘He runs a female choir and orchestra, doesn’t 
he? I saw a notice of his show in last Sunday’s Out- 
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look. Seems he’s made something of a hit. What about 
him?” 

Langdale finished his cocktail before replying. It 
struck me that he was more thoughtful-looking than 
his wont. 

“Dr. Ricardo gives his last concert of the series at 
the Orpheus Hall this afternoon,” he said at last. “I 
want you to go with me to it. You'll enjoy it. I was 
there last Saturday, and, upon my soul, I never knew 
music could mean so much. There’s a small choir of 
girls. They sing part songs and solos, and one or two 
of them play stringed instruments. Old Ricardo con- 
ducts and plays the piano, and there’s a woman, his 
wife I believe, plays the violin like Paganini. It’s a 
good show.” 

“Evidently, but I don’t suppose you kept me from 
the club to tell me this,” I commented. 

“Of course not. Tell me first if you will come.” 

“JT don’t mind, Freddy. Music will do good to a 
soul cramped by long proof-correcting.” 

“Good.”’ He jumped up and stood in one of his 
favourite attitudes leaning against the mantelpiece. 
“There’s a girl,”’ he said. 

“T suspected as much,” I assured him. ‘Please go 
on.” 

“Look here, Dick, she’s simply wonderful. Her 
name’s Monica—Monica Fane and she’s singing in Dr. 
Ricardo’s choir. She sings like an angel straight out 
of heaven. She’s ” he paused a moment as though 
closing flood-gates of eulogy. “The fact is, old man, 
I’m desperately in love with her—the real thing—and 
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I want to ask her to marry me. You know what the 
pater’s like. He’d be furious if I arrived out in Hong- 
Kong with a wife before I was in a position to keep 
one. He wants me to go through the mill for a year 
or two. The old folk have queer ideas—Winchester, 
Oxford and then the grindstone. Now you're a sensible 
sort of fellow, not so very old . 

“Thanks very much,” I acknowledged. 

“T dare say you aren’t more than thirty-six,” he 
went on. “You are about to marry yourself. You've 
been through the late unmentionable war, you've ex- 
plored a bit, you’re a man of the world 3 

“Thank you,” I bowed again. 

“Well, hang it all, I mean you'll understand. You've 
been awfully decent to me and I know the old man 
looks upon you as a sort of guardian to me. I thought 
I'd tell you about the whole thing and get you to hear 
Monica sing and to meet her, before I took any further 
steps. If you approve then you'll be able to soften 
things with the pater. You know your word carries 
tremendous weight with him.” 

“You want me to see the lady and approve of her 
before you ask her to wed?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And supposing I don’t approve ?” 

“Tl ask her just the same.” 

I could see that he was quite serious, and the matter 
looked like being complicated. I had undertaken a cer- 
tain responsibility with regard to the boy, and his 
father would certainly expect from me a conscientious 
performance of my voluntary guardianship. 
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“Tf you aren’t prepared to follow my advice whatever 
it is, why bother about my approval?” I asked. 

“Because your approval will undermine the old man’s 
inevitable resistance,’ he replied. “And if you don’t 
approve—well, you’re bound to approve. No one could 
see Monica and not love her. She’s——” 

“No doubt,” I interrupted hastily, “but there are 
other matters to be considered—finance, position and 
such mundane things. Better tell me something about 
the girl.” 

“T’ve told you already. She’s an angel. She——” 

“T mean, when did you meet her first ?” 

“About three weeks ago.” I must have looked my 
surprise for he added, “I know it isn’t a long acquaint- 
anceship, but it’s been long enough for me to decide 
that she’s the only girl I can ever look at.” 

“Where did you meet her?’ I pursued. 

“At a dance—a charity ball, to be exact. She was 
there with some people I knew. She dances divinely. 
Since then I’ve had her twice to the theatre, twice to 
dinner and dance at the Savoy. We've also met for 
tea two or three times and I was at the concert last 
Saturday. She lives in a flat in Knightsbridge, but I 
haven’t visited her there yet.” 

“Not yet!’ I exclaimed in mild sarcasm. The thing 
was worse than IJ had anticipated. It looked as though 
young Langdale had got into the clutches of one of 
those vampires the papers talked about. He resented, 
quite naturally, the tone of my voice. 

“Look here, Dick, if you aren’t going to treat the 
matter seriously I’ll say no more,”’ he said hotly. 
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“I’m very sorry,” I apologised. “I assure you ’m 
out to help you all I can, Freddy. Do you know any- 
thing about the girl’s people?” 

“There speaks the heavy father at his best,” said 
Langdale. “Her father and mother are both dead, I 
believe, and she lives with her only brother—Gerald, 
I think his name is. She’s fond of music, has a good 
natural voice and as she wanted to earn her own living 
her brother got her an introduction to Dr. Ricardo 
whom he knew.” 

“What’s the brother like?” 

“T haven’t met him yet. I believe he’s rather a 
brilliant fellow. He’s something in the city, but I 
don’t know what. Must be well off though, for he 
runs a gorgeous car.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Saw it standing in the street when I took Monica 
home the other night.” 

“Presumably her brother was in the flat at the time. 
Didn’t you go up to meet him?” 

“T should have gone, but I wasn’t asked. Monica 
says he’s frightfully busy just now and doesn’t want 
to be bothered with strangers until he finishes the job 
he’s on. He’ll be free in another week and I’m to meet 
him then. We'll go and have tea there some Sunday.” 

A few more questions did not carry me any further. 
It came to this: that Miss Fane resembled an angel in 
song and appearance, was a member of Ricardo’s choir, 
lived in Knightsbridge and had a brother who possessed 
an expensive motor car—not much to go upon, but, I 
reflected, it might have been very much worse. 
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“You've been very patient under a rather impertinent 
and paternal cross-examination,” I said. “I’ve just one 
other question. Do you think the girl would consent 
to marry you if you asked her?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” he answered. ‘‘Of course 

if she refused me that would be the end of the matter— 
and probably the end of me,” he added gloomily. 
_ “There’s no need to look tragic about it,” I told 
him. ‘Tragedy doesn’t suit your style of face, Freddy. 
I’ll come with you this afternoon and see Miss Fane. 
Later I shall issue my considered judgment, as the. 
lawyers say. If I approve I'll do what I can for you, 
subject, probably, to certain conditions.”’ 

“Splendid, old man. I can’t ask more,” said Lang- 
dale, smacking me enthusiastically on the back. ““You’ve 
given me fresh heart and appetite, and I fancy I hear 
Carruthers making a noise like lunch.” 

Before sitting down to lunch, however, Langdale 
insisted on telephoning an agency to reserve tickets for 
the concert. ‘‘We must have good seats,” he said. 

During the meal the flood-gates were opened again, 
and we discussed the wonderful Miss Fane more or 
less continuously until the coffee, when I managed to 
switch off on to the subject of Drew. He was as keenly 
interested as it was possible for a youth in his amorous 
condition to be and expressed the hope that something 
reasonably sensational would turn up to test the great 
detective’s brilliant qualities. 

“You'll have to move into my dressing-room tem- 
porarily,” I explained. “I hope you don’t mind, but 
I must put Drew up.” 
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“Oh, I don’t mind,” he conceded graciously. “It 
isn’t every day one has a detective sleeping in one’s 
bed. And the fellow will doubtless have some amusing 
yarns to spin.” 

When we reached the Orpheus Hall, a few minutes 
before the concert was timed to commence, the place 
was almost full and it seemed as if Dr. Ricardo had 
attracted a considerable measure of support from the 
general public. The programme was an interesting and 
varied one. We were to have choral music, instru- 
mental music and one or two solos, and I noticed that 
Miss Monica Fane was down to sing folk-songs. I 
must say that I awaited her appearance with a certain 
amount of anxiety. If young Langdale was determined 
to marry the girl his father would have something 
to say to me in the event of her proving unsuitable. 

The choir filed on to the platform and took their 
seats in the centre while those who played the violin, 
’cello and other instruments ranged themselves by the 
music stands on either side. There were fully a score 
of girls, most of them young, and many of them pretty. 
They were all dressed in white and wore flowers in 
their hair with charming effect. It was a delightful 
sight; one thought, somehow, of novices from some 
sequestered convent who emerged for a moment into 
the world to cleanse sinful souls with their music. 

I realised that Langdale was nudging me violently. 

“That’s her ; third from the left—front row,” he said. 

I looked as directed and saw a slim, fair-haired girl 
with a face that was certainly very pretty, if not 
actually beautiful. Her expression was rather sweet 
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and a little sad, I thought, but upon some remark from 
her neighbour she suddenly smiled so brightly that one 
instantly forgot her wistfulness. 

“She’s very nice,” I said lamely. 

Just then there was a little burst of applause as a 
tall dark woman dressed differently from the girls 
appeared carrying a violin. She made a graceful bow 
and took a seat on the right-hand side. 

“Madame Ricardo,” said Langdale. 

I surveyed her with interest and decided that I did 
not like the look of her. My attention was immediately 
diverted, however, by the entrance of Dr. Ricardo. As 
he advanced to the front of the platform he was 
greeted with a prolonged applause which he acknowl- 
edged with a number of awkward and rather comical 
little bows, while he beamed at the audience with the 
friendliest of smiles. His appearance was very striking. 
He had a great mass of powder-grey hair that framed 
a high forehead and fell almost to his shoulders. Bushy 
grey eyebrows and large dark eyes were the prominent 
features of a handsome, clean-shaven face. I judged 
him to be a man of close upon sixty years of age, and 
one had the impression of an immense vitality stored 
up in a body that still retained something of the agility 
of youth in its movements. Advancing age had made 
him a little stout, perhaps, but although he was scarcely 
above middle height this stoutness was unobtrusive. A 
pair of old-fashioned spectacles rested on his nose and 
he wore a long frock-coat, a low collar and a big, 
loosely tied bow. 

Though I cannot recollect its details I remember the 
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programme was a most enjoyable one. It began with 
some early Italian choral music—something of Pales- 
trina I think—and the singing of the choir throughout 
was amazingly good and did not seem to suffer from 
the absence of male voices. The orchestral pieces were 
all set for strings and were conducted by Dr. Ricardo 
in a way that suggested a perfect control over the 
performers. Madame Ricardo provided some violin 
solos, the doctor a group of piano solos, admirably 
played, and songs filled up the remainder of a delight- 
ful and unconventional programme. 

Monica Fane contributed three folk-songs. Her voice 
was small but of an amazing purity, and, as she stood 
there in her girlish white dress with the last soft note 
of an old lullaby lingering in the air, it was impossible 
to resist her appeal. 

Langdale was gripping my arm in a way that hurt. 

“Tsn’t she wonderful?” he cried as the applause broke 
out. 

“T agree that she sings like an angel,” I replied. 
“T’m afraid you’re undermining my possible resistance. 
It was a good plan to bring me to hear her sing. If 
she is as charming to meet—”’ 

“You are to meet her now—after the concert,” he 
interrupted. “We go round to the room behind the 
platform the moment the concert is over. I told her 
I would bring you.” 

“The deuce you did!’ I exclaimed. “You're deter- 
mined to rush me off my feet, I see. I assure you 
the guardian will be on his mettle.” 

As soon as the concert ended Langdale conducted 
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me through a door near the platform, along a passage 
and down some steps into a large room where the 
girls were packing up their violins and preparing to 
depart. Monica Fane came forward instantly, and I 
was introduced. In spite of a slight diffidence in man- 
ner and the old-fashioned simplicity of her white frock 
she showed herself to be a very modern girl indeed, 
abounding in energy and candid in expression. 

“Thank heaven that’s the last concert of the series,” 
she exclaimed. ‘Lord! it’s been a grind, but splendid 
fun. Give me a cigarette, one of you. I’m dying for a 
smoke and the maestro won’t allow us to smoke during 
our concert season.” 

“You mean Dr. Ricardo?” I asked as I handed her 
my case. 

“Yes. We all call him the maestro. The old dear 
loves it.” 

I told her how much I had enjoyed her singing and 
how much I felt indebted to Freddy for bringing me. 

“Freddy has been awfully good to me,” she said 
frankly. “I haven’t many friends in London, and there 
was no one to take me out to the theatre or to dance. 
I’m afraid he’s been running through his pocket- 
money.” 

“Not at all,” said Langdale. “My salary, although 
not princely, has so far stood the strain of your simple 
needs.” 

“T don’t believe it, Freddy,” she replied. “If we have 
a night out next week I shall insist on paying for both. 
I’ve saved quite a lot of my salary.” She turned to me. 
“Would you like to be introduced to Dr. Ricardo?” 
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“T should be delighted,” I answered. “He seems an 
interesting personality.” 

She laughed and, darting across to where the doctor 
stood amidst a group of his pupils, she pulled him away 
by the arm, and brought him over to us. He shook 
hands with a grip that suggested an unusual strength, 
all the more remarkable because of the slimness and 
delicacy of his hands and fingers. 

“Ah! Sir Richard, I have heard of you, of course,” 
he said politely. ‘I do not live in such a narrow world 
as you might think and your exploits have interested 
me immensely.” 

His voice was gentle and with just a trace of his 
Italian accent. A closer view of him confirmed my first 
impression of a strong and vital personality; at the 
same time he seemed to exude a benevolence and a 
certain indefinable charm that was somehow incom- 
patible with that personality. 

“You gave us an altogether delightful performance, 
Dr. Ricardo,” I said. “The training of your choir and 
orchestra must have demanded a good deal of time and 
patience.” 

“Tt did,” he agreed, “but success has come to me 
at last. This year I have twenty-two girls; next year 
perhaps fifty, perhaps seventy; after that one of the 
great musical performances of the whole world.” He 
paused a moment to extract a little antique, carved 
snuff-box from his tail-pocket and helped himself to a 
pinch. “For years I was a poor struggling teacher of 
music quite without the funds to embark upon this 
venture. It is only by reason of saving and hard work 
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and also of my exceptional abilities that I have at last 
begun to achieve one of my ambitions. You have heard 
of Vivaldi, signor—the great Venetian maestro of the 
early eighteenth century. In his conservatorio at 
Venice he had a wonderful choir and orchestra, com- 
posed of girls and women, who played and sang in a 
celestial manner. All over Europe they became famous. 
But I shall do much more than Vivaldi and the con- 
servatorios of Venice. I am growing old, it is true, but 
there is yet time to attain immortality.” 

He rattled on in an egotistical vein that suggested 
that vanity was probably his besetting sin; but so 
pleasant and kindly was his voice, so interesting the 
manner in which he recounted some of his experiences 
that one forgot his egotism and eccentricity. 

“Now that my concert season is over I hope to have 
a short holiday, before resuming my teaching,” he 
said. “Perhaps I shall visit my beloved Italy and take 
some of my little pupils with me.” He turned to Miss 
Fane who was conversing in low tones with Langdale. 
“You would like to visit Italy with old papa Ricardo?” 
he queried. 

“Yes, rather,” she replied half jestingly. “When are 
you taking me?” 

He patted her head in a paternal way. “Very soon, 
perhaps,” he answered, and addressing me added, “She 
is my most promising pupil, you know. Of all the 
voices hers has the rarest quality.” 

Someone else claimed his attention and he bade us 
good-bye after presenting Langdale and myself with 
his card which read “Dr. Giuseppe Ricardo, Teacher of 
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Music and Singing; Fees as arranged,” and bore the 
address “21 Douglas Square,’ which I knew to be 
somewhere in Bloomsbury. 

“Dr. Ricardo seems very kind to you all, Miss Fane,” 
IT hazarded. 

“He’s an old dear,” she replied. “He’s been a source 
of great encouragement to me when—when things were 
difficult.” 

She spoke in a troubled voice and with a slight shud- 
der as though recollecting something unpleasant. 

“Have you been a pupil of his for some time?” I 
asked. 

“Only a few months. He is a friend of Gerald’s— 
my brother—and when Gerald told him I had some kind 
of a voice he offered to train it and take me into his 
choir. The work has been fairly hard but I’ve enjoyed 
it tremendously, and I’ve been able to augment my 
slender pocket-money. I shall stand Freddy a dinner at 
the Savoy next week.” 

“Splendid!” Langdale exclaimed. “I shall start 
saving now.” 

“Perhaps you will allow Freddy to bring you to tea 
with me some day,” I said. “He lives with me, you 
know.” 

“T shall be delighted,” she smiled. “And you and 
Freddy must come to our little flat to meet my brother 
some Sunday.” 

“Next Sunday, if you like,” Langdale put in. 

She hesitated. “Perhaps—I—I don’t know,” she 
said. “Gerald hasn’t been awfully well lately. I—I’ll 
let you know.” 
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I knew she was hiding something. Her hesitating 
manner and obvious reluctance to arrange a meeting 
between Freddy and her brother stirred a vague sus- 
picion within me. 

“We shall be happy to come whenever you find it 
convenient to have us,” I said. 

The matter was left at that, and shortly afterwards 
we took our leave. As we walked home through the 
raw January air Langdale plied me with many questions 
regarding my opinion of Monica Fane. 

“She seems to be an extremely nice girl in every 
way,’ I said, “but I won’t pronounce any final judg- 
ment until further acquaintance. Let it suffice that 
having seen the lady I will not, as your guardian, forbid 
you to cultivate her friendship. On the other hand I 
advise you not to ask her to marry you just yet.” 

“Why not, if you approve of her?” he demanded. 

“There are many reasons—better wait till you meet 
the brother, for one.” 

“Oh, her brother! I’m not going to marry him!” 

We tramped on a while in silence. “All right, I'll 
wait a bit until you’ve had more opportunity to study 
the situation,” he said suddenly. 

“Thank you,” I said. “By the way, what do you 
think of Dr. Ricardo?” 

“Oh, he’s a quaint old bird, if ever there was one.” 

For the moment I was inclined to agree with his 
description. I little thought then what an extraordinary 
part the ‘quaint old bird” was to play in our immediate 
future. 


CHAPTER II 
THE STORY OF A SCOUNDREL 


TD <= the following week two noteworthy 


events occurred: I completed the correction 

of my proofs and sent them off to the pub- 
lisher with a sigh of relief, and Miss Fane came to 
tea at Rockingham Place. She looked a little tired 
and dispirited, I thought, and as soon as she had 
gone I asked Langdale if he knew of anything that 
might be causing her unhappiness. 

“She’s worrying about something,” he replied, “but 
she won’t confide in me. I almost asked her to marry 
me over it. If it hadn’t been for my strong will and 
my respect for you, Dick, and the promise I gave you 
J— Oh, well, hang it all, it makes things difficult. 
She’s usually so bright and cheerful and we’re the best 
of friends, but there are times when I feel we are no 
better than casual acquaintances. She grows moody 
and troubled and tired. She admitted she was worried, 
but said she couldn’t tell me what was wrong. I be- 
lieve it has something to do with that mysterious 
brother of hers, curse him. If we were engaged to 
be married I think she’d be more communicative.” He 
wandered to the window and stared gloomily at the 
lamp-lit dusk. “In any event I don’t suppose she’d 
have me,” he added. 

“Quite likely not,” I said discouragingly. ‘Still, 
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you’re an attractive youth, Freddy, and we shan’t risk 
it yet. Your worldly prospects are dependent on the 
goodwill of your father, which, in turn depends to some 
extent on my approval of your matrimonial ventures. 
If there’s any chance of your returning to Hong- 
Kong with a wife in your pocket we must be 
certain you aren’t carrying any other troubles along 
with her.” 

“You're damned cautious,” he said huffily. “I be- 
lieve you've got two of those beastly monocles, one 
tinted pink, the other yellow. When you put on the » 
pink one everything’s couleur de rose and when you put 
on the other the outlook is jaundiced. I think you’ve 
had the yellow one on these last few days.” 

I laughed. “I fancy it is you who have the pessi- 
mistic vision. You asked my advice and I gave it. 
People usually ask advice without any intention of fol- 
lowing it or for the purpose of having someone to 
blame if things go wrong. Better wait till you have 
been refused by Miss Fane before you accuse me. 
Probably she is tired and needing a holiday after the 
concert season. Didn’t Maestro Ricardo say he was go- 
ing to take her to Italy?” 

“The old bird isn’t well enough to travel, I’m told. 
He’s suffering from some sort of break-down, choris- 
ter’s cough or precentor’s paralysis—and his doctor 
has ordered him a complete rest. Monica left some 
flowers for him yesterday.” 

“She seems very fond of the old chap?” 

“Fe’s been very kind to her. And she likes elderly 
people. You have quite taken her fancy.” 
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I threw a cushion at his head which missed him and 
encountered the abdominal region of Carruthers who 
entered at that moment. A slight raising of the eye- 
brow was my good servant’s only sign of disapproval— 
disapproval not of me but of the post-war youth who 
tempted me to such levity. He brought me a cable- 
gram from Drew announcing that he was sailing on 
the Thuringia and would arrive at Southampton early 
in the next week. I handed it to Langdale. 

“Excellent!”? he exclaimed. “TI shall spend the next 
few days removing all traces of crime from my bed- 
room, where I understand his august person is to 
recline. Not a clue shall remain.” 

“Tf you can play chess you will find favour in his 
eyes,” I told him. “He spends most of his spare time 
working out chess problems.” 

“Chess! Oh, yes, I can push the pawns about a 
bit. I learned the trick from a man at Oxford who 
had it from a Russian fellow-prisoner in Turkey during 
the late lamented war.” 

“That sounds satisfactory enough,” I commented. 

As the Thuringia neared England I sent a marconi- 
gram to Drew explaining that I expected him to stay 
at Rockingham Place, and he arrived on the following 
Tuesday, the twenty-third of January. He looked ex- 
ceedingly fit, was in splendid spirits and carried in 
his hand the inevitable black bag which I knew con- 
tained his make-up outfit, his set of traveller’s chessmen 
and various mysterious items for his professional use. 
To the casual glance he looked like a wirily built coun- 
try doctor of sporting tendencies and slightly untidy 
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appearance. A closer inspection revealed a clean-shaven 
face with a broad, high forehead, shrewd grey eyes 
that glowed with an abounding energy and good hu- 
mour, and extraordinarily mobile features. I have 
never seen anybody who could contrive and sustain 
so many amazing faces and grimaces as Drew. He 
would have been invaluable as an entertainer at chil- 
dren’s parties if his other talents had not made a great 
detective of him. 

“Jehoshaphat! It’s good to see you again, Mon- 
tague,” he said, after he had greeted me boisterously. 
“T reckon this little visit to London will be one of the 
high spots in my career—not because of the trivial 
little job I am here to perform, but because I am to 
enjoy your hospitality.” 

“It’s kind of you to say so,” I said, “but it would 
have been unthinkable that you should have stayed 
anywhere else, and I hope the little job isn’t so trivial 
as you suggest. I’ve been lying low so long that the 
adventure germ is getting active within me. I dare 
say another little criminal hunt with you, on rather 
less strenuous lines than the Arnington Court affair, 
would do me good.” 

“Afraid I cannot promise you that this trip, my 
boy.” 

“No matter. Your presence will stimulate me enor- 
mously, and will help me through the interval until 
Joan returns.” 

“T had hoped to see Miss Tracy. When is she due 
back ?” 

“She and her brother expect to be home in about 
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a month. We’re to be married in the spring. I’ve 
bought a place in the country and you will probably 
have the distinction of being the last guest in this 
bachelor establishment.”’ 

“Tn that case we must make things hum,” Drew 
declared with a laugh. We little realised the prophetic 
nature of the lightly spoken words. 

Langdale was spending the evening with Monica 
Fane so we dined alone and sat for a long time yarning 
over my best vintage port. Drew gave me some ac- 
count of his doings during the last ten months, but 
did not touch upon the business that had brought him 
to England. He had been engaged in all sorts of cases 
of varied interest; unravelling a murder mystery, un- 
masking a giant swindle, running down a gang of 
bootleggers. 

“T reckon I’ve touched pretty near everything but 
the dope traffic,” he said, “and in between times I’ve 
been studying comparative jurisprudence. It’s all been 
very interesting, but I feel I need a little holiday, 
and I was mighty glad of the chance to run over 
here” 

“You don’t expect your business here to last long?” 
I queried. 

He looked at me quizzically. “Curious?” he said. 

“Well, your letter held out a kind of promise— 
a mission; ‘intensely interesting, absurdly delicate, but 
likely to be unproductive of indigestible excitement,’ ” 
I quoted. 

“All right, you shall have the story,” he promised. 

I led him immediately to the study, where, having 
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settled himself in an arm-chair and lighted a fresh 
cigar (one of mine, thank heaven), he told me of his 
mission. 

“Tt’s a curious tale, Montague, one that’s been 
paralleled often before but with novel points all its 
own. I’m under no seal of secrecy, but, needless to say, 
Pm giving you it in strictest confidence. I wouldn’t 
tell another soul about it at the present stage of the 
business. It begins in England some years before 
the big war. There was a young girl, mighty pretty . 
and mighty innocent, who lived with her father some- 
where up in the north, near Manchester. Her name 
was Mary Trent but that don’t matter. Her mother 
died when she was a child, and her father, who owned 
a small country mansion, was very strict in the matter 
of her upbringing. One day while Mary was still in 
her teens, a touring opera company came to Manchester 
for a fortnight’s run. It was the wind up of the tour. 
There was a young fellow in the cast named Louis 
Farrell, who played some of the leading parts. He 
was an American citizen, the son of an Irish-American 
father and an Italian mother. He was an excellent 
singer, and also a musician of considerable talent, for 
he could play various instruments well and do some- 
thing in the composition line. I’ve got his picture 
and I can well realise what a handsome devil he was, 
with his pale, rather Grecian features and crimpy 
black hair. He had charming manners, too, and was 
popular wherever he went. Poor little Mary Trent 
was passionately fond of music, and her father allowed 
her to go into the city to stop with friends during the 
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opera season. Quite early in the run, she met Farrell 
at a supper party at a friend’s house, and fell completely 
under his spell. He courted her assiduously and before 
the run ended he had arranged to marry her. As he 
was due to sail from Liverpool to New York almost at 
once, he persuaded the child to elope with him, the 
idea being to slip across the Scottish Border and get 
married in Scotch form by a simple interchange of 
consent before witnesses the way they did in the old 
Gretna Green days. No doubt the girl’s imagination 
was fired with the romantic side of the thing, but in 
addition she realised that her puritanical father would 
most certainly withhold his consent to the marriage, 
and that the only chance was to steal a march on him. 
Farrell made all the arrangements and the moment 
the opera season was over he ran off with Mary Trent 
from her friends’ house in Manchester and crossed the 
border into Scotland. There they went through a 
sort of marriage ceremony. It consisted chiefly in 
their acknowledging each other as husband and wife 
before witnesses. The acknowledgment was reduced 
to writing, signed by the contracting parties and the 
witnesses, and dated. Farrell put a ring on the girl’s 
finger and the document into his pocket. They shipped 
at Liverpool as Mr. and Mrs. Farrell and sailed to 
New York, but before sailing Mary sent a letter to her 
father explaining what she’d done, and imploring his 
forgiveness. Old Trent made no reply at the time, 
and she concluded he was done with her.” 

Drew paused to relight his cigar which had gone 
out. 
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“T suppose the handsome young musician turned 
out a bit of rascal?” I hazarded. 

“Worse than that; he was a consummate scoundrel, 
and all the more so because he was so devilishly clever. 
I reckon the psycho-analysts would have something 
interesting to say about his make-up; for it isn’t often 
you get a profoundly musical temperament combined 
with cold and calculating criminal propensities and 
a strong lust for money. . . . Well, poor Mary Trent 
soon found herself tied to a cruel and ingenious villain. 
They lived for a time in New York and then moved 
to Chicago, and she wasn’t long in discovering that 
Farrell was mixed up with a criminal organisation 
of some kind. He divided his time between music 
composing and concert singing, which he found un- 
remunerative, and cleverly planned robbery, which he 
found very paying. He neglected the girl who had 
sacrificed everything for him and was often away for 
weeks on end, leaving her with bare subsistence money. 
During that time she would have returned home if 
she had dared, but she could not face her father. 
Besides, she still loved Farrell and had hopes of get- 
ting him to run straight. 

“A little later she discovered the true nature of his 
operations. I guess Farrell was the brains of the gang 
and planned all their robberies for them. Most of their 
meetings took place in his lodgings. There had been 
a series of bank robberies up and down the country 
which had exercised the police for some time. In 
small townships they took the form of daring hold-ups, 
and in big cities of breaking into the strong-room by 
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means of explosives. The latter were much the cleverer, 
for in each case ingenious methods were adopted to 
distract attention and decoy those who had the watch- 
ing of the premises. One member of the gang was 
caught but refused to reveal anything. The police 
were baffled, and a reward and indemnity were of- 
fered for information that would lead to the round-up 
of the gang. This succeeded. The gang was cap- 
tured, most of them red-handed, in an attempt to 
break into the strong-room of the Three States Bank 
in New York. Guns were used, and a policeman was 
very dangerously wounded. A man named Clancy, 
the apparent leader of the gang, was sentenced to 
fifteen years in the penitentiary and the others to 
lesser periods. Farrell, as usual, was not present at the 
actual operation. He went scot free, and it is pretty 
certain that he gave the whole show away to the 
police in order to save his own skin and get the reward. 
“Thereafter he cleared out, abandoning Mary Trent 
_ and the child that had just been born to them. Mary 
~ Wwas left ill and destitute, and though she wrote several 
times to Farrell imploring him to return to her he did 
not answer. The child died and in despair she appealed 
to her father. And here is one of the unusual features 
in the case. Old Trent, instead of disowning her in 
traditional fashion, relented and forgave her. He 
wouldn’t have her return to England, though, but, 
instead, sold his small estate and went out to America 
to join her.” 
“Perhaps he feared the gossip of the countryside?” 
“Exactly so. He was very sensitive about that 
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sort of thing. Father and daughter settled down 
in a little place near Philadelphia, and in devoting 
themselves to one another they gradually forgot their 
troubles. Once or twice they heard of Farrell’s move- 
ments, but he did not come near them and they soon 
lost all trace of him. The European war came on, 
and one day they heard that Farrell was in the army 
and had been drafted to France. They never veri- 
fied this, but I fancy Mary Trent was glad to think 
that he would have a chance of doing something to 
redeem his past. In 1918 she saw a casualty list in 
which his name appeared amongst those killed in ac- 
tion. Again she did not verify the matter, but con- 
cluded that he was really dead. She still had a soft 
side for him in spite of everything, and she shed a 
tear or two over his gallant end. Women are queer 
about these things. Meantime, she consented to marry 
a Mr. Arthur Cursiter who had been pressing his suit 
for some time. The Cursiters were a very old and 
respected family and extremely wealthy. Arthur’s 
father was a Senator and a very proud and rather 
overbearing old gentleman. You mayn’t believe it, 
Montague, but we’re just as proud of these old families 
over in the States as you are about your aristocracy 
here. Tradition dies mighty hard wherever it is 
planted. Trent and his daughter saw that it would 
be quite impossible to tell the Cursiters about her 
past. The wedding took place in the autumn of 1918 
and a couple of months later Farrell turned up.” 

“What! I thought he’d been killed.” 

“Sure, so did they; but there he was, livelier than 
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ever, though badly in need of cash. The Farrell who'd 
been killed was someone else of the same name. He 
saw old Trent first, and then Mrs. Cursiter privately. 
He had with him the written testimony of the Scottish 
marriage and a bundle of letters Mary Trent had sent 
him before and after the birth of the child. He talked 
about bigamy and threatened exposure. Foolishly, per- 
haps, they paid him a thousand dollars to keep quiet, 
and he agreed to go away. You can realise the scare 
it gave them and the difficulty they were in with 
the Cursiter family. For a time Farrell kept quiet, 
and Mrs. Cursiter hoped that would be the last of 
him. <A couple of years passed without any further 
trouble. She’s got.a fine house on Riverside Drive 
in New York, a husband who is the best type of 
American husband—and that’s the best in the world 
—a child who is to carry on the Cursiter tradition, 
and a marriage settlement that gives her a large income 
of her own. In fact, she has everything to compensate 
for her cruel past. But a couple of years ago Farrell 
turned up again. This time he insisted that an al- 
lowance must be made to him as the price of his 
silence. Once more she gave in to him, backed up by 
her father, and since then she has paid him an allow- 
ance of three hundred pounds a years out of her private 
income. It was made a condition, however, that he 
should reside overseas and give no further trouble 
so long as the money was regularly paid. He came 
over to England, where he lives in the country, and the 
allowance has been paid him regularly in half yearly 
instalments through a London bank.” 
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“But that’s sheer blackmail!’ I exclaimed. 

“You bet it is; but Mrs. Cursiter and her father 
daren’t go to the police. They might have done 
something by taking a bold course at the beginning, 
but they’ve let things slide too long. Going to the 
police with a charge of blackmail would drag the whole 
story into daylight. It would cause a frightful com- 
motion in the Cursiter family and the Senator would 
have an apoplectic fit. Besides, Mary Trent had laid 
herself open to a criminal charge of bigamy. I’m 
not sure of the international law on the matter, but 
if the Scotch marriage is a good one, then the mar- 
riage to Cursiter is void and the child illegitimate. 
It’s quite true that the bigamy was not deliberate. 
She thought Farrell was dead. But she took no steps 
to ascertain the truth about that, and the second mar- 
riage took place within seven years of the first and 
she had no right to assume he was in fact dead. All 
the same I guess she’s quite safe on the bigamy charge, 
because I don’t think the marriage to Farrell was 
a valid one.” 

“T thought Scots law recognised these irregular mar- 
riages?” 

“Tt does, but I’ve looked into the matter and find 
that a statute was passed in 1856 with the purpose 
of putting a stop to these Gretna Green marriages. 
It provided that before one of these irregular cere- 
monies could make a valid marriage, one of the con- 
tracting parties must have been resident in Scotland 
for at least twenty-one days prior to the ceremony. 
Neither Farrell nor Mary Trent fulfilled this condition 
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and the marriage was never formally registered so that 
ceremony signifies nothing and she need not fear a 
bigamy charge. I explained this to her, but I don’t 
think Farrell realises it yet.” 

“Still, I don’t see that helps her much. Whether 
the union with Farrell was legitimate or not, the dis- 
closure of it might very easily break up her present 
home.” 

“You've got the point exactly. So long as Farrell 
holds this marriage document and her letters she lives 
in daily torture that is poisoning her whole life. Re- 
cently a suggestion was made by Farrell himself that 
promises to end the situation. He is prepared for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, cash down, to hand over 
the document and the letters and to undertake that 
he will never trouble her again. The idea is to cap- 
italise the income that she’s been paying him. Old 
Trent and Mrs. Cursiter consulted me, and my mission 
to England is to obtain possession of the documents 
and offer in exchange five thousand pounds.” 

I had listened to Drew’s extraordinary recital with 
great interest, and it seemed to me preposterous to 
pay such a sum to a man who had shown himself to be 
an utterly despicable scoundrel. I said so with some 
indignation. 

“The fellow’s a dirty blackmailer,” I finished. “I'd 
rather hand him over to the police at once and risk 
the consequences. He deserves a damned good hiding 
first of all.” 

“My sentiments are yours,” said Drew grimly. “Un- 
fortunately my client doesn’t see it in that light, and 
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I don’t blame her. As I said, it’s a delicate business. 
I’ve been given a pretty free hand to carry through 
the negotiations. If Farrell is willing to hand over 
all the documents for five thousand, I’m authorised 
to arrange the payment. It will be a bit difficult, be- 
cause I guess he won’t deliver up until the money’s 
paid, and on the other hand we shan’t pay until he 
has handed over. I’ve no doubt it can be arranged, 
however.” 

“But can you trust him to hand over everything?” 

“Mrs. Cursiter has a note of all the letters, which she 
gave tome. She also wrote, very foolishly, announcing 
that I was coming. That letter will have to be handed 
over, too.” 

“Suppose he refuses to deal or plays false?” 

Drew threw the stump of his cigar into the fire and 
sat up in the big chair. 

“See here, Montague, I don’t return to New York 
without those letters and that marriage deed in my 
pocket,” he said. “If he won’t take the money and 
conclude the bargain, I’ll take the letters.” 

“You mean—?” 

“T’ll steal them or find some means of forcing him 
to deliver.” 

“That’s a bit dangerous.” 

“So much the better, my boy. I said this little trip 
was likely to be unproductive of adventure, but it 
won’t be that if Farrell tries any monkey tricks. Men 
like him deserve no mercy.” 

I was silent a while, pondering the matter. There 
could be no doubt of Drew’s earnestness. 
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“I agree with you,” I said at last. “Where does 
Farrell live?” 

“Near a little place called Tanner’s Green, down 
in Buckinghamshire,” he replied. “He’s got a house 
there, named the Old Farm. I suppose it was once 
a farm-house, and I’m told it’s in a very retired spot 
several miles from the village and without any other 
dwelling near by.” 

“How do you know this?” I asked curiously. 

“T’ve been to see our old friend, Inspector Brook, 
at Scotland Yard today. Of course I didn’t tell him 
the story I’ve told you, but I managed to get some 
information about Louis Farrell. I propose going 
down to Tanner’s Green tomorrow afternoon, and I'll 
stop at the inn there. If all goes well, Dll have the 
business completed and be back here before the end 
of the week.’ He fished in his pocket and produced 
an envelope from which he drew a photograph. 
“There’s a portrait of Louis Farrell taken some years 
ago,” he said, handing it to me. ‘‘He looks like some- 
thing real good on the movies.” 

I examined the picture and saw a handsome, clean 
shaven face, with a square strong chin, and dark eyes 
that seemed to hold an imp of mockery. The black 
hair was short cut, but not too cropped to hide the 
curl of it. 

“He’s certainly a good-looking devil,” I said as I 
returned the photograph. “There’s not much of the 
typical criminal in his appearance.” 

Further conversation on the matter was prevented 
by the entrance of young Langdale. He was in great sl 
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form, and I felt certain that something had occurred 
to encourage his hopes with regard to Monica Fane. 
I effected introductions. 

“Why, it’s Sherlock Doyle, the great Disinfectant!” 
he exclaimed flippantly, and rather rudely, I thought. 
But Drew chuckled merrily as they shook hands. 

“Good for you, boy,” he cried. ‘You ought to 
be on the films. That’s the only place they allow such 
immaculate evening dress.” 

They chaffed each other good-naturedly for a min- 

ute. Suddenly Langdale executed a dainty pirouette, 
opera hat on head, turning round to exhibit the back 
of a beautifully cut dress overcoat. 

“Any clues, Sherlock?” he asked. ‘‘What do you 
deduce from my appearance, beyond the fact that 
I’m a silly ass?” 

“Well, I don’t hold the deduction or induction 
methods of much account,” said Drew, laughing. 
“One’s even more apt to deduce from wrong obser- 
vation than reason from faulty premises. I don’t for 
a moment credit everything my senses tell me. No 
good detective should. Still, I guess you’ve been in 
three, if not four taxi-cabs this evening, on one occa- 
sion at least in the company of a lady, young, fair, 
and probably wearing a jade green dress. In addition, 
you've been dancing, wearing a paper hat and blowing 
a toy trumpet.” 

Bewilderment took possession of Langdale’s good- 
looking face. “I say, how on earth—?” he began. 

“Quite simple, Watson,’ said Drew. “It’s been 

~» snowing, and the snow melting in the streets which 
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are muddy. Your dancing shoes are free of blemish. 
Therefore you have taken taxis. You’ve been dining 
out, it is now one A. M. Theatre not so likely as 
dancing. Carnival dancing confirmed by the outline 
of that toy trumpet in your side pocket, which your 
beautifully cut coat fails to conceal. Carnival dancing 
implies paper hat, but I may be wrong about that.” 

“OQ Lord! And the fair lady in jade green?” 

Drew picked something from the immaculate shoul- 
der of the overcoat and held it up. 

“A lady’s fair hair gleaming in the lamplight,” he 
pronounced. “You didn’t dance in your overcoat, 
therefore, the lady accompanied you in the automobile. 
As for the jade green, a piece of ribbon of that colour 
protrudes from the other pocket of your coat.” 

Langdale drew a toy trumpet from his pocket, blew 
a blast on it, and cast it from him. Then he subsided 
tragically in a chair. 

“For God’s sake, mix me a whiskey and soda, Dick,” 
he said to me. “He’s right in every particular, ex- 
cept the paper hat. I hate the things.” 

“And yet, I might have been quite wrong,” Drew 
declared. “I made use of my observation, and ap- 
plied the deduction method, but I was lucky. There 
might have been half-a-dozen other ways of explaining 
the phenomena. I chose what I thought the most 
likely, that’s all.” 

We turned in shortly after that, and I took the oppor- 
tunity to ask Langdale how he got on. 

“Splendid!” he said, seriously. “T’m all right now, 
Dick. JI know she loves me.” 
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“You haven’t proposed to her?” I asked, sharply. 

“Not yet, but I know she loves me... By the 
way, we are to go to Monica’s flat to tea on Sunday, 
and we shall meet the mysterious brother.” 

More than that he would not say, and I had to rest 
content with his assurance that he had not yet com- 
mitted himself to matrimony. 

The following morning I took Drew round to the 
club, with the idea of giving him an early lunch before 
his train left for Tanner’s Green. As we passed through | 
the hall, I glanced casually at the tape machine which 
had been ticking furiously. Suddenly I gripped him 
by the arm. 

“Good heavens! Look there,” I cried. 

Together we bent over the strip of paper and read: 

“t1.40 A. M. A tragic occurrence took place at an 
early hour this morning, at the Old Farm, near Tan- 
ner’s Green. A man named Louis Farrell, believed 
to be an American citizen, who resided there was shot 
dead under peculiar circumstances. Details are lack- 
ing but the case is one of suspected murder.” 

“Jehoshaphat! Drew burst out. ‘Where the blazes 
is the telephone?” 


CHAPTER III 
THE OLD FARM MYSTERY 


‘ , y HAT subsequently became known as the Old 

Farm mystery occupied a prominent posi- 

tion in the press for several weeks, but the 

accounts that were given of it were, many of them, 

misleading, and the various statements confusing. I, 

who had an intimate part in the investigation and the 

startling events following thereon, was able to follow 

in detail an affair which must, I think, have its especial 
interest for students of criminology. 

Drew returned from the telephone with an expression 
of some relief on his face. 

“I got on to Inspector Brook at the Yard,” he said. 
“A mighty fortunate thing has happened. The dis- 
trict superintendent down Tanner’s Green way is ill 
at present, and the local police telephoned Scotland 
Yard for assistance. Brook is going down himself 
with the one-thirty train, and I'll travel with him. I 
told him you might come, too. It would interest 
you.” 

The prospect of a little adventure, and the chance 
of being present at a criminal investigation in its early 
stages was irresistible to me, and I agreed at once. 
As the affair might involve stopping overnight at 


Tanner’s Green I telephoned to Carruthers to pack 
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a bag for me and take it along with Drew’s to the 
train at Paddington, : 

“You see what this means?” said Drew, as we 
snatched a hurried luncheon. ‘Farrell is dead, and 
a search is almost certain to be made amongst his be- 
longings. That marriage paper and the letters will 
come to light. Newspaper men may be on the spot, 
hungry for any sort of detail. Possibly the local 
police already have possession of the papers, but I’m 
hoping I may get hold of them first. It would be | 
awful, of course, if any of the story leaked out in the 
press.” 

“IT think you may rest assured on that score,” I 
said. “Farrell probably had them carefully locked 
away. In any event the scoundrel’s out of action now, 
and your client will have nothing more to fear from 
hin” 

“Let’s hope so,” said he, “but I believe a clever 
devil like Louis Farrell is capable of making trouble 
even after he’s out of action. Possibly the papers 
aren’t at the Old Farm at all. I'll not be satisfied till 
I see the whole lot safely burnt.” 

Inspector Brook awaited us at Paddington and 
greeted me affably. I had seen him once or twice 
since the Arnington affair, and he had done a great 
deal to make things easy for us all. During the hour’s 
railway journey, Drew gave him a short account, 
without disclosing any names, of the business that had 
brought him to England, and the inspector promised 
to do all he could to facilitate a search for the papers 
if they had not been already discovered. 
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“Tt’s an interesting story,” he said, “and it may turn 
out that the possession of these papers is in some way 
connected with the man’s death.” 

“You don’t suggest my client has murdered him?” 
asked Drew with a smile. 

“T don’t suggest anything,’ Brook answered. “It 
might be that some person has removed the papers 
in order to carry on the blackmail. I know no more 
about the case than you, at present. Beyond sum- 
moning assistance the local police said practically noth- 
ing. I believe it isn’t certain yet whether it’s murder 
or suicide.” 

We had passed the outskirts of London, and the 
whole countryside was wrapped in quite a thick cov- 
ering of snow that lent an unusual charm to the land- 
scape. It was a glorious winter’s afternoon, with the 
sun shining out of an almost cloudless, pale blue sky 
and a tingle of frost in the atmosphere. Drew and the 
inspector exchanged reminiscences from opposite cor- 
ners of the compartment, but nothing further was said 
about the case in hand. 

A motor car of uncertain age, with fresh chains on 
the back wheels, met us at the little station of Tanner’s 
Green, and carried us along the half mile to the village 
where it drew up before the ‘Golden Lion,” a comfort- 
able-looking hostelry, bearing the Automobile Associa- 
tion’s guarantee. I have seldom seen a prettier sight 
than the long street of Tanner’s Green presented that 
afternoon as it wound upwards between the quaint 
old cottages whose low eaves were overhung with snow. 
There was some stir in the street, and a little group of 
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curious people and a dog or two gathered in front of 
the inn to watch us arrive. 

We deposited our baggage at the inn, fended off a 
pleasant but garrulous landlord, eager to discuss the 
strange affair over at the Old Farm, and boarded the 
car again. I noticed that Drew carried his black bag 
with him, a circumstance which doubtless led to the 
rumour in the village, that a great specialist had come 
from London to conduct a post-mortem on the body 
of the deceased. 

In a few minutes we were slithering along a country — 
road betwixt high hedges, and after proceeding some 
three miles, turned sharply to the right into a narrow 
lane. This lane was about two hundred yards long. 
On the left side it was bordered by a high wall and the 
woods of a large estate, and on the right by a thick 
beech hedge. On the right-hand side in the angle 
between the lane and the high road was a dark coppice 
of firs, where the dead bracken showed above the carpet 
of snow. Beyond that an open paddock stretched to 
the house. 

It was with a little anticipatory thrill that I first 
saw the Old Farm. The main part of the house, which 
was about three hundred years old, had once been a 
little manor; later it had become a farm, and later 
still had reverted to a small country house. Some 
former proprietor had added an extension on one side 
to provide servants’ quarters, and had knocked out 
a couple of bay windows in front of the old building. 
The walls of this old portion were apparently very 
thick and were overgrown with an untidy mass of 
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dismal ivy. Beyond the house was a piece of unkept 
orchard and the ruins of what had been the farm 
steading. In the pale slanting sunlight the whole 
place presented a dilapidated appearance that struck a 
chill into one’s bones. 

A policeman stood on guard at the door and ushered 
us into the house. 

“Sergeant Broadbent’s inside, sir,” he told Brook. 
“He’s expecting you.” 

We stamped the snow from our boots and entered 
a square hall, scantily furnished and with a strip of old 
carpet on the floor. A tall man in police sergeant’s 
uniform hastily came forward and saluted the in- 
spector. 

“Tm glad you’ve come, sir,” he said. “This may 
prove an interesting case, though I think it’s a simple 
enough one.” 

Brook greeted the sergeant heartily. They were 
evidently old acquaintances. 

“Tf it’s a simple case so much the better, for I’ve 
plenty to do in town,” he said. “This is Mr. Drew, 
from the United States. I know you’ve heard about 
him, Sergeant. He happens to be over here on business 
just now, and is taking an interest in this case, so I 
brought him along with me. He may be able to give 
us some help.” 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, I’m sure, 
sir,’ said Broadbent, shaking hands with Drew. 
“We've all heard of your great abilities, but I fancy 
you won’t find much scope for them this time.”’ 

I detected a shade of annoyance in his tone. He 
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was anxious to shine in the eyes of the Scotland Yard 
man, but resented the intervention of an alien. 

“T reckon I’m only a looker-on,” Drew assured him, 
“but I shall be most interested to follow your investi- 
gations.” 

I was also presented as a looker-on, and I reflected 
that in that capacity I would probably see most of the 
game. Sergeant Broadbent then turned to a door- 
way at the back of the hall. 

“Perhaps, you'd better have a look at the room, 
and view the body first of all,’ he said. ‘“Nothing’s 
been disturbed. Dr. Clarke, the medical man who saw 
the deceased this morning, is coming back this after- 
noon.” 

We followed him into a large room, furnished partly 
as a study and partly as a music room, which appeared 
to occupy nearly the whole of the ground floor space 
at the back of the old building. A sparsely stocked 
bookcase stood against the wall opposite the wide fire- 
place. In the corner beyond was an old bureau. A 
large cupboard filled a recess on the near side of the 
fireplace. Between the fireplace and the windows 
at the back stood an upright piano with a long music- 
stool before it. In front of this stool lay the body of 
the dead man covered by a big sheet. 

The room was in considerable confusion and it was 
immediately apparent that there had been a fire 
which had been hastily stamped out. It had partially 
burned some of the furnishings and made a large hole 
in the carpet, while ashes and pieces of burnt paper and 
cloth were scattered about on the floor. Lying across 
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a partly destroyed cushion near the body was an old- 
fashioned hammer fowling-piece. 

Sergeant Broadbent bent over the body and care- 
fully removed the covering sheet. We all drew back 
in sudden horror. Experienced as I was in similar 
sights during the war a momentary nausea assailed 
me. The upper half of the dead man’s face was 
utterly shattered, and part of the top of his head blown 
away. Blood and brains spattered the surrounding 
area. 

“My God!” Brook gasped. “This is one of the 
most brutal jobs I’ve seen. The gun must have been 
fired at very close range.” 

“Between one and two yards according to the doc- 
tor,” said Broadbent. 

Brook bent lower over the body and examined it 
for a minute in silence. The dead man lay partly on his 
feft side with his head propped against the music-stool. 
He was dressed in a flannel shirt with soft collar and 
bow tie, an old, loosely fitting smoking-jacket and flan- 
mel trousers. His feet were thrust into wide bedroom 
slippers. 

“Have you gone through his pockets?” Brook asked 
suddenly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Broadbent. “There was nothing 
in them except a small sum of money. One and seven- 
pence to be exact.” 

“Sure?” 

“Quite sure, sir. I have the money here. Then 
this fountain pen was found lying here as if it had 
dropped from his hand or maybe his pocket.” The 
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sergeant picked up the pen and handed it to Brook. 
“Farrell was a composer of music,” he added. “It 
appears he was busy at his composing to a late hour 
last night. There’s the work on the piano.” 

He indicated some manuscript that stood upon the 
music rest. The ruled lines were covered with scoring 
in ink and headed “Cantata.” One sheet of partly 
completed manuscript had fallen to the floor and lay 
behind the music-stool. 

“Do you want to make any examination of the body, 
Mr. Drew?” Brook asked, turning to my companion, 
who all this while had been staring down at the remains 
of Louis Farrell in moody silence. 

“Not at the moment, thank you,” he replied. “TI 
guess Farrell’s got his deserts, but it’s an almighty 
bad exit. The man had great talents, and if he’d only 
confined himself entirely to music composing, he’d 
have been alive today.” 

“Well, we've got to find out why he isn’t,” said 
Brook. “We'll leave the body till the doctor returns, 
and have a look at the room meantime.” 

“Might I suggest that you go outside first,” said 
Broadbent. ‘“There’s a heap of foot-marks in the 
snow that may be of interest and the daylight’s fading 
fast.” 

“A good idea,” Brook agreed. “Before we go out, 
however, perhaps you would give us a rough idea of 
when the death occurred, and who was in the house. 
How many servants are there?” 

“There’s a man, Henry Phillips, and his wife, who 
does the cooking, and a niece, Annie Smith, who lives 
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over at Tanner’s Green, but has been staying here for 
some time past. You'll get the story later, but I 
understand the servants were roused by the sound of 
a shot shortly after midnight. Accompanied by his 
wife and niece, Phillips came from the servants’ quar- 
ters to the hall. The door of this room was locked and 
after a little delay Phillips managed to burst it open. 
He found the room on fire and the dead body of Mr. 
Farrell lying there. Of course it was a great shock to 
them, but what with the excitement of getting the fire 
put out and one thing and another they hadn’t too 
much time to think about it. Then they all came 
away to Tanner’s Green and fetched Constable Hart 
and the doctor.” 

“You say they all came away?” 

“Yes, sir. I understand Phillips wanted to go alone, 
but the two women refused to be left in the house 
with the dead body.” 

Drew had strolled over to one of the large French 
windows at the back of the room. 

“You know that this window is open?” he asked, 
turning to the sergeant. 

“Oh, yes, I discovered that when I arrived this morn- 
ing,” said Broadbent. ‘We'll go out that way if you 
don’t mind. There’s a line of foot-marks that leads 
right up to the window that you'll probably want to 
ste,” 

We followed him through the window on to a strip 
of lawn skirted by a few rhododendron bushes. Beyond 
the bushes the open paddock stretched away to the high 
road, and the copse of firs by the lane end. The grass 
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lay under a mantle of crisp snow to a depth of some 
inches. 

“There are the foot-marks,’ said Broadbent. 
“There’s the track coming right up to the window, and 
the track going back again. These marks on either side 
are Constable Hart’s and mine.” 

He indicated a clear trail of footprints that crossed 
the lawn from the bushes right up to the window and 
returned to the bushes again. They were plainly the 
print of a man’s boot or shoe, rather narrow and 
with pointed toe. The tracks approaching the house 
were more clearly marked than those returning, but 
there was no difficulty in following the latter. If a 
murderer had entered the house by the French window 
he had certainly left valuable evidence for his future 
identification. 

“Where do these tracks come from?” Brook asked. 

“From the wood, across the paddock,” Broadbent 
answered. “There’s an old gate in the hedge there 
that leads out into the lane. I may say that the theory 
I’ve formed, sir—” 

“We'll leave theories for the moment till I’ve got 
a bit more of the facts,” said the inspector shortly. 
“Let us follow this trail; it seems to have points of 
interest.” 

We proceeded slowly across the lawn, pausing every 
now and then to scrutinise the foot-marks. Once past 
the bushes, the trail bent in towards the beech hedge 
bordering the lane, and continued close to it in the 
direction of the fir wood. The tracks returning from 
the house pretty well followed the line of those ap- 
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proaching the house and here and there the two crossed 
and became confused. 

Near one of the points of intersection in the pad- 
dock Brook came to a halt. 

“These are rather remarkable footprints,” he said 
addressing himself to Drew. “The toe-marks are un- 
usually deep and clearly defined. I should say the 
man who made them wasn’t walking in an ordinary 
manner.” 

“T reckon he wasn’t,” said Drew rather absently. 
He was a little further on, staring at the place where 
the tracks crossed. “What do you think he was do- 
ing?” : 

“Hard to say. Perhaps he was running.” 

“T don’t think so, the footprints are too close to- 
gether.” 

“He might be a small man, or a man with short 
legs.” 

“Well, he’s got big feet for his size.’ Drew bent 
more closely over the footprints. ‘Looks more as if 
he had been carrying some burden—staggering under 
the weight.” 

Brook laughed. “We shall be able to judge better 
when we get the story,” he said. “If it’s a case of 
murder, and this is the murderer’s spoor, it’s very likely 
that he ran away from the house after committing the 
crime.” 

He took a tape measure from his pocket, made a 
number of careful measurements of one of the foot- 
prints and jotted them down in a note-book. ‘“We 
must have a cast made of this foot-mark, Sergeant,” 
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he said. “We ought to get that done today in case 
the snow melts.” 

We followed the tracks which kept alongside the 
beech hedge and came at last to the coppice of firs. 
Just inside the wood there was a break in the hedge 
where an ancient gate that hung on rusty hinges opened 
on to the lane. Here the line of the hedge turned 
in to form a small angle and terminated at the gate- 
post. The footprints led right into this corner, came 
out again, rounded the gate-post and passed out into 
the lane. 

“Your running murderer has rested here a moment,” 
said Drew, pointing to the angle of the hedge. “No 
doubt his wind was gone.” 

In the crisp snow heaped up in the corner there was 
a very clear impression of someone having sat or 
crouched there. 

“Just where he would rest if he were bolting,” 
Broadbent declared. “The hedge is thick here, and 
anybody who was squeezed into that corner would be 
effectively concealed.” 

Drew said no more, but I could see that he was very 
perplexed. We followed the tracks of footprints to the 
gate where Brook gave vent to a sudden whistle of 
surprise. 

“Why, the fellow’s been in the wood, and a woman 
with him!” he exclaimed. 

We all stopped and stared at the line of footprints 
with pointed toes that ran from the gate a few yards 
into the wood and stopped close to the bole of a big 
fir-tree. Beside them were a succession of small im- 
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pressions that could only have been made by a woman’s 
shoe. 

“The lady has patent rubber soles on her shoes,” 
the inspector pointed out. “See this clear impres- 
sion.” 

Broadbent was scratching his head. “I’ve seen the 
woman’s foot-marks all round the house, sir,” he said. 
“Perhaps it’s one of the two female servants.” 

Drew advanced to the fir-tree and walked all round 
it looking carefully at the ground. Suddenly he 
stooped, picked something up from the snow, and 
held it out for inspection. It was a partly consumed 
cigar. 

“T don’t know if you’re interested in cigars, Inspec- 
tor, but Sir Richard Montague is,” he said. He handed 
the cigar-end to me. It was long and thin and smelt 
somewhat rank. ‘“That’s a cheap American brand,” 
he went on, “what we call a ‘stogie’ over in the States. 
Our friend smoked it in this wood last night while he 
talked to the lady.” 

I handed the cigar to Brook who put it carefully 
in his pocket. “First real clue,” he said. 

Further examination of that part of the wood re- 
vealed nothing save that the man and woman had 
not proceeded further than the tree, but had evidently 
returned to the lane by means of the gateway. Dusk 
was falling and it was almost dark under the sombre 
firs which shivered every now and then in a chill little 
breeze. 

We turned into the lane and had gone some way 
towards the house when Broadbent stopped and pointed 
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to the wheel-marks of what appeared to be a large 
motor car with heavy tires. 

“T want you to notice this track particularly, gentle- 
men,” he said. ‘““That thin wheel-mark there is the 
track of the car you came in today. There’s only been 
one other car here since the snow fell. Last night 
Mr. Farrell had a visitor who arrived and left in a big 
car. This is the mark of it. I’ve tried to keep it as 
undisturbed as possible during today.” 

“A visitor in a big car, you say? Well, we'll get 
the story directly,” said Brook. ‘Looks to me a car 
with a pretty long wheel-base and heavy Dunlop tires.” 

“With chains on the wheels,’ Drew put in, point- 
ing to a ragged impression at the edge of the mark. 
“When did the snow start here, yesterday, Sergeant?” 

“Couldn’t say exactly,” Broadbent replied. ‘“Some- 
time late yesterday afternoon—between five and six, 
maybe. It snowed off and on till late at night, then 
it cleared up.” 

“You don’t know when it cleared up—the exact 
time ?” 

“T do not. I was indoors by my fireside. I know 
it was a clear moonlight night at ten o’clock.” 

“The snow’s going to be a great help to us anyhow, 
no matter when it stopped,’’ said Brook a little impa- 
tiently. ‘“Let’s get back to the house now. It’s too 
dark to see plainly out here.” 

The sun had set, and a greyness had crept over the 
sky that suggested a further snow-fall. We moved 
more quickly up the lane. Here the snow covering 
showed a great tangled confusion of foot-marks and 
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wheel-marks with the track of the big car clearly 
discernible all the way to the front door where it had 
taken a wide sweep round in order to turn and face 
down the lane again. Here and there could be seen 
the clear imprint of the woman with the rubber-soled 
shoe, but I could see nothing of her male companion. 
Apparently he had approached the house from the 
back only. 

We found a pompous, fussy-looking little man wait- 
ing in the music room, who turned out to be Dr. 
Clarke. We were all introduced by Sergeant Broad- 
bent, the doctor acknowledging our presence with a 
patronising nod. Drew moved over to the old bureau, 
which he opened without difficulty, and began to search 
the interior. 

“Ah, yes, it is a sad, sad business,” the little doctor 
was saying, “a brutal business, too. I can only recol- 
lect two such bad cases in the whole of my experience. 
Fortunately I was able to get here and make an ex- 
amination early this morning, but it was a trying night. 
I was called out a few minutes after nine to attend 
a case of child-birth at a cottage half a mile up the 
road there. It was still snowing at the time, and I 
thought I was in for a very uncomfortable journey, 
because my car had broken down, and I had to tramp. 
But the snow cleared off before I got to the cottage 
and it turned out a beautiful moonlit night. Heavenly 
it was. Ah, you want to know when I came here. 
Well, the child wasn’t born till after midnight and 
I was preparing to walk back to Tanner’s Green in the 
moonlight when Phillips and Constable Hart came for 
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me and fetched me here. I must say, I didn’t expect 
anything quite so—” 

“What time did you get here?” asked the inspector 
brusquely. He was obviously impatient with the medi- 
cal man’s garrulity. 

“Between one and two A. M. Of course, Mr. Farrell 
was quite dead. He must have been killed instan- 
taneously. Judging by the injuries to the face and head 
I should say the charge of shot struck him a glancing 
blow. You can see the line the shot has taken by 
examining the wall between the fireplace and the piano. 
There’s a lot of shot in the wall—must have missed 
the edge of the piano by a hair’s-breadth.” 

Drew had left the desk and joined us, whispering 
to me. “Not a sign of that marriage certificate or 
those letters in the desk. I’m getting worried about 
it.’ His words recalled to my mind Farrell’s past 
history. Since we arrived at the Old Farm, I had 
completely forgotten, in the interest of the investiga- 
tion that had taken place, the main purpose of our 
presence there. 

Brook picked up the shot-gun and opened the breach. 
The stock was somewhat grimy and blackened by the 
fire. It was a double-barrelled twelve-bore gun of a 
type that was used thirty or forty years ago, with 
rather clumsy hammers and was stamped with the 
name of a London gunsmith. The right barrel alone 
had been discharged for it contained an empty 
cartridge case while the left barrel held a live cartridge. 

“By Jove! No wonder the poor devil nearly had his 
head blown off,” Brook exclaimed as he examined the 
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cartridge which he had extracted. “These are number 
three shot. Pretty heavy at close range.” 

“A lighter shot would have been just as effective,” 
the doctor asserted. “I may say that Sergeant Broad- 
bent and I had a discussion upon the case this morning 
after making an examination and putting a few ques- 
tions to the servants. We came to a definite con- 
clusion, Sergeant, did we not?” 

“We did,” said Broadbent. “We think it’s a pretty 
clear case of suicide.” 

“Suicide!” I could not help echoing in surprise. 
“But the window was open, and there are a man’s 
footprints leading right up to the house.” 

“A man who left running,’ added Brook. 

“Quite so, quite so,” said the doctor. He turned 
and surveyed me a moment through his pince-nez. 
“The open window may or may not be an accident, 
my dear sir. The footprints may have been made 
at any time since the snow fell; they may be totally 
innocent. I disregard them, because all the other evi- 
dence points to suicide. You will learn from the 
servants that Mr. Farrell has been queer in his manner 
for some time past. I consider he was insane. The 
case is exactly similar to one in my experience about 
ten years ago. A farmer some miles from here went 
mad and blew his brains out with a shot-gun after 
locking the door and setting fire to the premises. -Set- 
ting the house or room on fire before committing 
suicide is a common phenomenon in the mentally de- 
ranged. That is exactly what Mr. Farrell did. After 
behaving rather strangely all the evening, he finally 
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locks himself in, heaps some paper and shavings to- 
gether, soaks them in benzine, sets fire to them and 
shoots himself.” 

“Very interesting, Doctor; but I thought you said 
the gun was fired at a range of three to six feet?” 
Brook remarked. 

“So it was. The farmer I speak of held the very 
end of the gun barrel in his outstretched hands, pointed 
it at his head, and released the trigger with his naked 
toe. That’s a common enough method in the insane.” 

“But Farrell didn’t use it,” put in Drew, pointing 
to the clumsy bedroom slippers on the dead man’s feet. 

“Quite so; he probably could not operate the trigger 
with such slippers on his feet, but—” The little doctor 
stopped and gazed triumphantly all round. The pause 
gave Broadbent his opportunity; for I could see he 
was simply bursting to explain the suicide theory 
himself. 

“He fixed the gun in position, cocked it and pulled 
the trigger by means of a string,” said the sergeant. 
He picked up a small piece of burnt string from the 
carpet. “I’m inclined to agree with Dr. Clarke’s sui- 
cide theory,” he went on. “There are one or two 
pieces of burnt string, there’s a heap of ashes, and here 
is the candle he’s used to start a good blaze.” 

He pointed to a heavy brass candlestick that lay on 
the carpet near the bureau. Close to it was a candle 
which had guttered badly, spilling wax on the carpet. 
Besides the candle there were some ashes and a crumpled 
sheet of brown paper. 

“And you'll find in the cupboard a quart bottle con- 
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taining benzine,” said the doctor complacently. “It 
is three parts empty. Of course my theory is only 
a theory, gentlemen, but I fancy you'll be inclined to 
agree with it when you learn more of the case. My 
view as to Farrell’s probable insanity is strengthened 
by the possibility of his being a drug addict.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Drew quickly. 

The doctor knelt by the body and turned back the 
left sleeve exposing the fore-arm. On it were a number 
of tiny marks. 

“These are the marks of hypodermic injections,” 
Dr. Clarke continued. ‘‘Some of them quite recent. 
Subcutaneous injection is a dangerous and effective 
method of taking drugs such as morphine. . . . Well, 
well, I’ve given you my views, Inspector, and I must 
be off. I saw the coroner this afternoon and gave 
him an account of the affair. He is confined to his 
house with a chill, but hopes to come here tomorrow. 
Meantime, he suggests that you have the body removed 
to the mortuary. The inquest will be opened on Fri- 
day.” 

“Yes, I think we can arrange to move the body 
now,” said Brook. “Perhaps you would go with Dr. 
Clarke in the police car, Sergeant, and make the neces- 
sary arrangements. You can remove the body and 
clean up a bit; don’t allow anything else to be dis- 
turbed. Meantime, I'll see what the servants have to 
say.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Broadbent. ‘The servants 
have not been allowed to leave the premises all day, 
and I’m sure they will be anxious to get the examination 
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over. Constable Hart is in charge just now. May 
I add, sir, that I think you'll find that Dr. Clarke and 
myself have arrived at a sound conclusion.” 

“Very likely you’re quite justified,’ agreed Brook 
hastily. We bade the doctor good-bye, and the two 
men departed. 

“What do you think of this suicide idea, Mr. Drew?” 
Brook asked as soon as they had gone. 

“It’s quite probable,” said Drew cautiously. 

“It’s all rubbish,” declared the inspector. “Farrell 
was murdered and the assassin entered by that window. 
Well, I propose to see these servants now. We'll go 
to the dining-room.” 

“As the body is to be removed I should like to 
make a note or two first,” Drew said. “Three minutes 
will do me.” 

Brook agreed and Drew hurried across to where his 
little black bag stood by the bookcase and produced 
from it a note-book with pencil attached, a tape measure 
and a magnifying glass, putting the last in his pocket. 
He made a number of measurements from different 
points on the body to the point where the gun lay, 
jotting down the results in his note-book. Then he 
knelt down and looked closely at the dead man’s 
arm. 

“T reckon that will carry us on,” he said, standing up. 
“Perhaps we’d better have a final hunt in his pockets. 
The sergeant may have missed something.” 

He knelt down again and felt carefully in all the 
pockets. The last one to be examined was that on 
the left side of the old velvet jacket. As the body 
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lay half on that side more difficulty was occasioned. 
Suddenly Drew gave an exclamation. 

“Why, the lining’s all torn here!’ he cried. “There’s 
a piece of paper right down inside the lining of the 
coat. The sergeant must have missed it.” 

He pulled out a piece of thin paper, smoothed out 
its creases and held it up. It was a cablegram dated 
over two months ago and issuing from an office in 
New York. It was addressed to Louis Farrell and 
bore the message: 


Clancy is out 
Ben. 


“Clancy! Where have I heard the name?’ said 
Brook. 

“T told you about him,” Drew answered. “He’s 
the crook leader who got fifteen years on Louis Farrell’s 
recommendation.” 


CHAPTER IV 
INVESTIGATION 


HE dining-room at the Old Farm was a square 

room to the front of the house on the right- 

hand side of the hall as you entered. On 

the left-hand side beyond the stairs was a heavy door 

of green baize which led into the new part of the 

house used as servants’ quarters. Constable Hart was 

seated at a small table between this door and the stairs 

drinking a cup of tea, and he rose as we crossed the 
hall. 

“T want to see each of the servants in the dining- 
room, Constable,” said Brook. ‘We’ll take the man 
first. I understand they have remained here all day?” 

“Yes, sir, none of them has gone away,” replied the 
constable. ‘‘Not that I haven’t had some trouble, 
sir. The young woman tried several times to get away 
to the village. Said she wouldn’t stay for anyone— 
quite saucy, too. But I managed to persuade her. 
They’re all in the kitchen at tea just now.” 

“Who’s the saucy young woman?” 

“Annie Smith, sir. She’s been helping up here, 
but her home’s down at Tanner’s Green. I’ve known 
her a good while—” the constable grinned sheepishly— 
“and she always was a bit saucy like.” 

“Good. Then fetch Phillips through to the dining- 
room. You'd better wait in the hall during the ex- 
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amination in case you’re wanted. See that no one 
goes into the music room until Sergeant Broadbent 
returns.” Brook moved towards the dining-room. 
“By the way,” he added, “you might first of all go up 
to the rooms occupied by Annie Smith and Mrs. Phillips 
and see if there are any shoes with rubber soles lying 
about. If there are any bring them to the dining-room 
before you fetch Phillips.” 

The dining-room was furnished rather better than 
the music room and one or two etchings adorned the 
walls. We took our places at the table upon which 
stood a lighted lamp. Drew placed his note-book before 
him and sharpened his pencil. Brook produced a note- 
book and stylographic pen from his pocket. 

“That cable about Clancy puts a new complexion on 
the case,” said Brook. “I fancy it wouldn’t have 
been good for Louis Farrell’s health if Clancy dis- 
covered his whereabouts.” 

Drew nodded. “I figure that cable was a warning 
from some friend of Farrell’s.” 

“Exactly. That rather pricks the bubble of Broad- 
bent’s suicide theory.” 

“T'm not so sure about that,” said Drew slowly. 
“So far, I’m not inclined to dismiss the suicide idea 
by any means.” 

“Then you’ve some fancy theory of your own?” 
asked Brook. 

“Maybe I have,”’ Drew replied. “I’ve always found 
it a satisfactory method to draw on one’s imagination 
and intuition for a theory. When you've got one then 
you proceed to bombard it with all the known facts 
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and see how much is left of it, before discarding it.” 

Brook laughed. “A dangerous method, Mr. Drew. 
Imagination is a bad master in a detective.” 

“Yes, but it’s a darned fine servant,” Drew wisely 
observed. 

Constable Hart entered carrying a pair of shoes. 

“These are the only rubber-soled shoes I could find, 
sir,” he said, handing them to Brook. 

“Where did you get them?” 

“In Annie Smith’s room, sir.” 

“Thank you.” Hart departed and Brook held up 
the shoes. “These belong undoubtedly to the lady 
who was in the wood last night,” he said. 

A few moments later the man-servant, Phillips, was 
ushered into the room. He was a tall, thin man, some- 
thing over forty, with a very respectful manner. Brook 
motioned him to a seat and the examination began. 

“T want to ask you some questions about this tragic 
affair, Mr. Phillips,” said Brook courteously. “You 
will please tell us all you know and do not omit anything 
that you fancy may have the slightest bearing on the 
matter.” 

“Very good, sir. I think myself that poor Mr. 
Farrell committed suicide,” said Phillips. 

“Never mind that just now. How long have you 
been in service here?” 

“T came last Thursday, sir.” 

“Only last Thursday?” 

“Ves, sir. Mr. Farrell kept a man and wife to 
attend the house before that, but he gave them notice 
to leave a month ago and they went away more than 
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a fortnight since. My wife and I were engaged to 
come on the Monday—that is last Monday week—but 
I had some personal matters to attend to that detained 
me. Mrs. Phillips came, and as she has not been very 
well lately, she got her niece, Annie Smith, to come over 
from Tanner’s Green to keep her company and help 
in the house. As Mrs. Phillips still continued rather 
poorly, Annie has just stayed on with us, making her- 
self very useful about the house. I found Mr. Farrell 
a kind enough master, sir, but very queer. In fact 
Mrs. Phillips and I had made up our minds we wouldn’t 
stay long here.” 

“In what way was he queer?” , 

“Well, it’s difficult to say exactly, sir. He was 
very solitaty, didn’t seem to have many friends, and 
would shut himself in the music room hours at a time. 
I dare say he was composing music and he often played 
the piano very beautifully. He seemed to be nervous 
or frightened about something and was always very — 
particular about having all the doors and windows 
securely fastened at night. He even got one of these 
new spring locks put on to the front door.” 

“Did anything particularly significant occur between 
your arrival last Thursday and the events of last 
night?” 

“One or two things struck me—not so much at the 
time, sir, as today when thinking over matters. The 
day after I came, Friday the nineteenth, a big parcel 
arrived from London. It was the shot-gun. Mr. Far- 
rell told me it was an old gun he had been getting 
repaired and cleaned. He said he was going to do some 
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shooting. He went out that same day, and I heard him 
blazing away over in the wood at the end of the lane, 
but he only came back with one rabbit. He went out 
shooting again on Saturday.” 

“Where did he keep the gun when he wasn’t using 
ite’? 

“In the corner of the music room between the desk 
and the window. He stayed indoors on Sunday and 
on Monday he went out again with the gun, but didn’t 
shoot anything—leastways, he didn’t bring back any 
game, sir. I remember he laughed about it to me, 
and said he was just learning to shoot and hoped to 
get better with practice. When he was away on Mon- 
day a strange man came to the house and asked for 
him. I thought he was an American at the time, 
judging by his accent, and I took it he was a friend 
of Mr. Farrell’s, him being an American, too.” 

“What was this man like?” 

“A little man, sir, with reddish hair, and a scar on 
one cheek, like an old wound.” 

I saw Drew look up suddenly from his note-taking 
while Brook glanced at him with a gleam of triumph 
in his eyes. 

“A little man, you say? Can you describe his dress 
—his boots, for instance?” 

“He wore a dark overcoat and a soft hat. As to 
his boots so far as I remember they were long and 
pretty pointed at the toe, I should say.” 

“Good. Did this man see Mr. Farrell?” 

“No, I explained that Mr. Farrell was out. He 
said he was interested in old houses, and asked if he 
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might walk round. I thought there was no harm in 
it so I took him round the house.” 

“Outside only?” 

Phillips hesitated. “I—I hope I didn’t do wrong, 
sir,’ he stammered, “but I took him inside also. 
Showed him through the old part. I didn’t think there 
was anything wrong in it and—and he gave me a good 
tip, sir.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Phillips. Proceed with your 
story.” 

“The man went away a few minutes later, but when 
I told Mr. Farrell about his calling he seemed so upset 
that I didn’t dare to say he’d been inside. That brings 
me to the Tuesday, that’s yesterday. In the morning 
Mr. Farrell called Mrs. Phillips and me into the music 
room after breakfast. He was sitting at his desk, and 
he explained that he wanted us to witness his signa- 
ture. There was some sort of document on the blotter, 
but he had covered it with a sheet of blotting paper 
with only the last words of writing showing. He 
signed it in our presence, and then got us to sign as 
witnesses and add our designations.” 

“Did he say what the document was?” 

“No, sir. I saw the last words beyond the edge of 
the blotter. JI think they were ‘in his discretion’ but 
that didn’t tell anything much. After that he went 
out for a long walk, taking two letters with him to 
post. One was a big, bulky envelope and the other 
an ordinary sized letter. He was away a long time 
and didn’t return home till evening after the snow had 
begun to fall. I noticed he was carrying a brown paper 
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parcel. He changed into the old velvet smoking-jacket 
he nearly always wore in the evenings, and then he 
rang the bell in the music room and I went to him 
there. ‘“There’s a gentleman coming to see me to- 
night, Phillips,’ he says. ‘He'll probably arrive by 
motor some time after dinner, and I want you to show 
him straight in here.’ I thought he seemed rather 
nervous, and I remember wondering if he expected 
the visit to be an unpleasant one. He played the piano 
till dinner time, and after dinner he went into the 
music room again, and built up a big fire in the hearth. 
He told me to take the decanter of port into the music 
room, and a couple of port glasses. I had hardly 
done this when the front door bell rang, and I opened 
it to find a big car outside and a gentleman standing 
on the step.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About twenty minutes past eight.” 

“Describe the gentleman, please.” 

“Well, I didn’t see him very well at first, for the 
lamp was dim, but I got another view of him later. 
He had on a brown suit, brown shoes, and a heavy 
brown overcoat and a silk scarf. His cap was pulled 
down over his eyes. He asked for Mr. Farrell and 
I showed him straight into the music room. He didn’t 
take his coat off in the hall, but he pulled off his cap 
and I could see he was a youngish man, a little over 
thirty I should say, with fair hair, rather long and 
curly, and a small fair moustache. He was very pale, 
and he looked cold and ill.” 

“Til! In what way?” 
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“Kind of feverish looking, and he staggered a bit 
crossing the hall, so that I thought he was the worse 
of liquor at first!” 

“Did he give any name?” 

“No, sir. I just showed him into the room, and 
then closed the door. I then went to the dining-room 
and commenced to clear away. I could hear some 
excited talk going on in the music room, but I didn’t 
catch any of the words. A little later as I was carrying 
the tray across the hall to the kitchen I heard the 
stranger shout something. I’m not sure of the exact 
words, but it sounded like ‘Curse you, Farrell, if it 
wasn’t for that I’d do you in.’ ” 

“Half a moment,” Brook interrupted, making a 
careful note. “You’re sure the words sounded like a 
curse or a threat?” 

“T should say so, sir.” 

“And how long after the gentleman’s arrival was 
that?” 

“Not more than ten or twelve minutes. About five 
minutes later the bell rang and I went to the music 
room door. Mr. Farrell met me there. He had a 
glass of port in his hand, and over his shoulder I 
could see the gentleman sitting huddled close to the 
fire as though he were cold. He was still wearing his 
big overcoat, and was drinking a glass of port. He 
turned as I stood there and I thought he looked excited. 
It’s a funny thing, sir—well, perhaps it’s of no conse- 
quence.” 

“Goon. Everything is of consequence,” said Brook, 
as the man hesitated. 
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“Well, sir, the gentleman’s face seemed familiar to 
me and I wondered when I’d seen him before.” 

“You are sure you had seen him before?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I’ve a good memory for faces, 
but I couldn’t place him. I’ve an idea I may have 
seen his photograph in one of the picture papers. Any- 
how, it was just a passing thought. Mr. Farrell said 
to me, ‘We are having a private conversation, Phillips, 
and must not be disturbed on any consideration. You 
will please retire to the kitchen, and stay there until I 
ring,’ he says. ‘If anyone calls, say I can’t see them 
tonight. Understand?’ I thought it was a bit strange, 
sir, but I’ve always been a good servant. I went 
straight through to the kitchen, closing the green baize 
door behind me. I helped Mrs. Phillips to wash up, 
and then sat down to read the papers as I always do 
of an evening.” 

“Where was Annie Smith at the time?” 

“She was in the kitchen, sir. She complained of 
a bad headache, and we let her rest. She certainly 
looked sort of worried like, and sat by the fire with 
her knitting in her lap. About nine, she said she was 
tired, and would go up to bed, and she left the kitchen, 
closing the door after her. Mrs. Phillips and I sat 
on in the kitchen reading the papers and talking about 
Mr. Farrell’s queer doings. A minute or two after 
ten o’clock I went out and along the passage to the 
back door, which I always locked at ten. I had just 
turned the key, when somebody began knocking on 
the door. I immediately opened it again, and there was 
Annie wrapped in’ her coat. ‘You nearly locked me 
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out,’ she said with a laugh. ‘Hello, I thought you’d 
gone to bed,’ I said. ‘No,’ she said, ‘my head was so 
bad that I went out for a few minutes to get the 
air. It’s a fine night, now.’ We were standing in the 
passage, and before I locked the door again we heard 
the big motor car starting up and driving off,” 

“You didn’t see it?” 

“Oh, no, sir. The back door opens on to the side 
of the house in the new wing. We got back to the 
kitchen, and Mrs. Phillips was quite annoyed with 
Annie for going out in the cold. They had a bit of 
an argument about it, and Annie went off to bed in a 
huff. Just then the bell rang again, and I went through 
to the music room. Mr. Farrell was standing near the 
door. He seemed very upset. ‘The gentleman has gone 
now, Phillips,’ he says. ‘I showed him out myself. 
I’ve had a very trying interview about some trouble- 
some business matters. I'll have to turn my mind to 
other things or else I shan’t sleep. I’m going to do 
some composing, so don’t worry if you hear the piano 
banging. You get along to bed, now.’ I asked if he 
wanted nothing. ‘Nothing,’ he says, “except to quiet 
my mind with music.’ I noticed that the gentleman 
had left his scarf, which was lying on the floor near 
the big chair, and I pointed this out to Mr. Farrell. 
‘Never mind,’ he says, ‘I’ll post it on to him.’ Then he 
asked if I had locked up, and bade me good-night. He 
went into the music room, and Mrs. Phillips and I 
went to bed. We didn’t sleep for over an hour though, 
because Mr. Farrell was playing the piano at intervals, 
rather loudly. 
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“Shortly after midnight we were roused by the 
sound of a shot. It was very startling, sir, and we 
both jumped up at once. I think we had both been 
kind of expecting something dreadful to happen. We 
hurried into coats and came down the kitchen stair 
where we met Annie. The poor girl was in a terrible 
state of excitement, and her teeth were chattering with 
fright. We got down to the hall, and I lighted one 
of the candles that stood in the brass sticks on the 
hall table. I should explain, that these two candle- 
sticks usually stood on the bureau in the music room, 
sir, but I had had them away cleaning, that day, and 
hadn’t put them back. There was no sign of Mr. Far- 
rell, and I felt that something serious had happened. 
There was a kind of crackling noise coming from the 
music room. 

“T tried the door, but it was locked. Then I rushed 
and fetched the coal hammer, and broke the door open. 
The room was on fire, sir, and by the light of it I 
could see Mr. Farrell lying near the piano. Annie 
came just behind me and she suddenly screamed 
out, ‘Oh, he’s done it,’ and fell in a dead faint. I 
pulled her to one side and called Mrs. Phillips to help 
me put out the fire. I think the excitement of that 
kept her up, sir. She behaved wonderfully, her having 
been so poorly and all. I saw that if we didn’t get 
busy the whole house would be ablaze. I threw down 
my candle and began to beat out the flames with a 
rug. Mrs. Phillips ran and fetched buckets of water, 
and threw them on the fire, and we soon got it out; 
but if we’d been any later I’m sure we could never have 
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controlled it. Then we carried Annie through to the 
kitchen, and I lit a lamp and went back to the music 
room.” 

Here Phillips gave a violent shudder and passed his 
hand over his eyes. “IJ—I must say, it gave me a 
fair sickener when I saw poor Mr. Farrell lying there 
like—like that, sir. I nearly fainted myself and got 
out of the room at once. By this time Mrs. Phillips 
had got Annie round again. I explained we must get 
the police and a doctor. There’s no telephone, so some- 
one had to go. The women folk refused to be left 
in the house, so there was nothing for it but to take 
them with me. We got some clothes on and set off 
for Tanner’s Green. Fortunately, it was a fine night 
with the moon shining. When we got a bit along the 
main road, we met a man walking towards us. I recog- 
nised him at once. He was the little man with the 
scar on his cheek who had come to the house last 
Monday.” 

Drew, who had been frowning over his note-book, in 
which he was making notes in a curious kind of short- 
hand, looked up sharply as Phillips paused. 

“How far along the road was this?” he asked. 

“About a mile, sir.” 

“And he was walking towards you?” 

“Yes. As soon as I recognised him I told him what 
had happened, and he returned to Tanner’s Green with 
us. After what had happened, I felt glad of another 
man’s company. The man asked me a few questions 
about the thing, but we didn’t talk much. Annie 
wouldn’t speak at all. When we got to the village the 
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man left us; he said he was staying at the ‘Golden 
Lion’ and had been out for a walk seeing it was so 
fine and frosty, and promised to give any help if he 
was required. We got the constable and he sent word 
to Sergeant Broadbent. Then we ascertained that Dr. 
Clarke was at a cottage quite near the Old Farm, 
and we got him there on our way back. I think that’s 
the whole story, so far as I know it, sir. I hope I’ve 
been quite clear.” 

“T’m much obliged for your very clear statement, 
Mr. Phillips,’ said the inspector. “T’ve just one or 
two questions. Did you observe the shot-gun in the 
music room during the early part of the evening?” 

“Yes, I saw it. It was in its usual place, against the 
wall in the corner, between the desk and the window.” 

“Good. Now, do you know if the French window 
was closed or not when the gentleman arrived?” 

“T know it was closed before dinner, sir. I went 
into the music room when Mr. Farrell was at his 
meal and pulled the curtains.” 

“Can you describe the car the gentleman came in?” 

“It was a big, open car, what they call a touring 
car, I should think. It was powerful looking. I can’t 
say anything as to the colour except that it was light- 
ish.” 

“Was there a chauffeur?” 

“No, the gentleman drove himself.” 

Brook asked Drew if he had any questions. 

“You're certain the car drove off about ten o’clock ?” 
the latter enquired. 

“Perfectly, sir. Annie and I heard it plainly.” 
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“How long do you reckon it would be between the 
time you heard the shot, and your entry into the music 
room?” 

“Not above ten minutes.” 

Drew consulted his notes a moment. “How do you 
know Mr. Farrell was taking the letter and the bulky 
envelope to the post ?” 

“He said so, sir. I usually posted his letters for 
him.” 

“You didn’t see the addresses ?” 

“NG, sie 

“How big was this envelope?’ 

“Tt was a long business envelope, bulging a bit as 
though it contained papers.” 

Drew thanked him and leaned back in his chair with 
a puzzled expression on his face. To me the case was 
becoming much clearer, and I had already formed 
what I imagined was a pretty sound theory about it. 

After one or two further questions Brook dismissed 
Phillips, and sent for his wife. 

“Well, it’s a sure thing the little man with the scar 
on his cheek is Clancy, so you may chew on that, 
Inspector,” Drew remarked while we waited. “I saw 
his photograph at the Central Bureau in New York 
before I came over here, and the description fits.” 

“Then he can only have had one purpose in tracking 
Louis Farrell down,” Brook declared. ‘If he was sent 
to penal servitude through Farrell’s treachery he would 
have a strong reason for executing vengeance of some 
sort.” 


At this moment, Mrs. Phillips was shown in. She 
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was a little woman, with a pleasant motherly face, on 
which the worry of the last twenty-four hours had left 
its imprint. She corroborated her husband’s story in 
the main and added one or two further details of in- 
terest. It appeared that, prior to Phillips’ arrival on 
the previous Thursday, she had been partly confined 
to bed, and saw practically nothing of Louis Farrell 
who was attended to by the girl Annie Smith. She 
agreed with Phillips, that her master was “‘a queer one” 
and expressed doubts as to his sanity. 

“T suppose it all comes of being a genius,” she said. 
“These musicians are all a bit mad, I say.” 

“You were in the kitchen all evening, till you went 
to bed?” asked Brook. 

“Yes. I washed up, and then sat at the table until 
after Mr. Farrell had shown the strange gentleman 
out.” 

“What did you do then?” Brook enquired, but 
Drew shot in quickly: 

“How do you know that Mr. Farrell showed him 
out?” 

“Well, sir, my husband had gone along to lock the 
back door, and he leit the kitchen door open and I 
heard the gentlemen talking in the hall.” 

“Did you hear what was said?” 

“T heard Mr. Farrell say, ‘Well, my lad, I hope you 
won’t bear me any grudge?” 

“Was that all?” 

“Yes, that was all I heard. After that Annie and 
my husband came into the kitchen, and when I learned 
Annie had been out, I was annoyed with her for I 
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thought she’d catch cold. We had a bit of an argu- 
ment about it and—and about other things.” 

“What other things?” put in Brook. 

The woman hesitated, and then said, “Nothing much, 
sir. Nothing to do with this case.” 

The inspector eyed her closely a moment, and it was 
apparent that she felt ill at ease. 

“Come now, Mrs. Phillips, everything may be of 
importance,” he said. 

“Well, it was just that I thought she went out too 
often at nights for a young girl. Over to Tanner’s 
Green half the nights in the week.” 

“But her home’s there?” suggested Brook. 

“Aye, home, if you like to call it that,” Mrs. Phillips 
burst out. “She doesn’t get on with her father, and 
no wonder I say, though he’s my own brother. He 
drinks too much, and I offered the girl a good home 
with us, for I’m a religious woman. It wasn’t her 
father she was going to see.” 

“Who was she going to see?” 

“Well, it was only gossip in the village, but I couldn’t 
help hearing she was walking out with an American 
commercial traveller who was staying at the ‘Golden 
Lion.’ I don’t hold with foreigners, even Americans, 
and this one was up to no good with the girl, I’ll be 
bound.” 

Drew gave a chuckle. “I’m one of these foreigners, 
Mrs. Phillips,” he observed. ‘‘We’re not all wicked, 
though we have our bad points.” 

“With all due deference to you, sir, I think this 
one’s a bad man,” said Mrs. Phillips. “Probably he’s 
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one of these Mormon missionaries in disguise, for 
Annie’s been talking about going to America. I’ve 
dared her to have the man coming to this house, 
anyhow.” 

“Never mind. Let us get back to the events of 
last night,” put in Brook impatiently. “I take it you 
and your husband went to bed, and were roused by 
the sound of a shot, shortly after midnight?” 

“That's right, sir. It was a terrible business, and 
I don’t know what we'd have done if my husband 
hadn’t been in the house. I think I would have fainted 
if Annie hadn’t done it first. It was a terrible sight, 
Mr. Farrell lying there with his brains blown out— 
terrible, terrible. I—TI’ll never get over it, sir.” 

The woman was obviously overwrought for she broke 
down, and commenced to weep, and it was some time 
before she became calm enough to answer further 
questions. Her statement followed her husband’s 
closely. 

“Did you notice if the French window in the music 
room was open or not?” Brook asked. 

“TI couldn’t say,” was the reply. “I was far too 
excited at the time, to notice much.” 

“Before you left to fetch the police, did you lock 
the door ?” ¢ 

“We left by the front door, and shut it after us. 
It’s got a new spring lock that Mr. Farrell had put 
on it.” 

“When was that?” 

“Just a week ago, sir. The old lock was rusty and 
out of repair.” 
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“You met a man on the high road about a mile from 
here, did you not?” 

Once more Mrs. Phillips hesitated before replying. 
“We did, and I was none too glad to see him at the 
time,” she said vehemently. “The moment he spoke 
I knew it was Annie’s American friend.” 

“How did you know that? Had you seen him 
before?” 

“No, that was the first time I actually saw him; 
but when Mr. Phillips told him what had happened, 
he seemed very surprised, and turned to my niece and 
said, ‘Annie, is this true?’ Annie stared at him with 
a sort of horrified look on her face. I knew then it was 
her young man, and from my husband’s description 
at the time I recognised him as the man who had 
called at the house last Monday, when Mr. Farrell 
‘was out.” 

“Was Annie in the house at the time?” 

“No, she was over at the village, doing some shop- 
ping.” 

The inspector made a careful note, then, after a few 
more questions, declared himself satisfied. Drew put 
two questions to the woman. 

“Are you absolutely certain of the words you heard 
Mr. Farrell say in the hall as he was showing the 
gentleman out?” he asked. 

Mrs. Phillips became a little confused. “I’m not 
certain of the exact words. I was never a one to listen 
to other folks’ private conversations,” she said with 
a touch of defiance. “T’m pretty sure it was something 
about not bearing a grudge, anyhow.” 
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“When the American said to your niece, ‘Annie, 
is this true?’ what did she reply?” 

“She didn’t say anything at all. She sort of shrank 
away from him. He tried to walk beside her on the 
road, to the village, but she came close to me and 
refused to speak to him.” 


CHAPTER V 
FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


OT ccs was a feeling of tenseness and ex- 
pectancy in the atmosphere as we waited for 
the girl, Annie Smith. Apart from the dead 
man, she, alone of the household, had behaved in a 
peculiar manner with relation to the affair, and I 
had not the least doubt that she would be able, if she 
chose, to throw some light on the mystery. If the 
strange American should turn out to be Clancy, as 
Drew indicated, her acquaintance with the man was 
of considerable importance. Already in my own mind 
I was constructing a solution of the crime, which in 
my ignorance and faulty reasoning I flattered myself 
would turn out to be the correct one. 

Annie Smith was a good-looking girl, dark and of 
a pallor that is not associated with the country life. 
She took her place at the table, with a defiant expression 
on her face that was intended, I thought, to cloak an 
extreme uneasiness. Brook’s manner of opening his 
examination was one of gentle courtesy. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Smith, this has been a sad 
affair,” he began, “and we should be greatly obliged 
if you could tell us all you know about it.” 

“I know nothing about it,” the girl answered sul- 
lenly. 
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“You attended Mr. Farrell for some days before 
Mr. Phillips arrived?” 

“Yes. My aunt was ill and I did most of the house- 
work.” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in your em- 
ployer’s manner?” 

“Yes, I did. He was very strange.” She paused 
as though recollecting something. “I thought he looked 
like a man who might take his life,” she went on. 
“In fact, I’m certain he committed suicide.” 

Brook looked surprised. “What makes you so cer- 
tain of that, Miss Smith?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Nothing particular. Just his 
whole manner. The man was mad, I’m quite certain 
of that.” 

Brook pressed the point, but could get nothing defi- 
nite from her. Beyond corroborating in a general 
way the evidence of Phillips as to the deceased’s pe- 
culiar manner, she could supply no information in 
support of her idea of suicide, which however, she 
persistently maintained. Coming to the events of the 
previous night the inspector asked if she had seen the 
stranger who arrived in the motor car. 

“No, I was in the kitchen all evening,’’ she replied. 
“T had a headache and went upstairs to bed about 
nine.” 

“Vou did not go to bed, however?” 

The girl tossed her head. “Who told you that?” 
she asked sharply. 

“You went out for a walk, I think?’ 

“Well, supposing I did? It’s my own affair.” 


bd 
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“Where did you go?” 

“Ah, that’s telling.” 

The inspector rapped the table angrily, his courtesy 
dissipated by the girl’s rather impudent manner. 

“Come now, Miss Smith, I want an answer, please,” 
he said. “I can’t force you to speak at present, but 
you must see that it would be better for yourself if 
you didn’t try to conceal anything.” 

“Who said I was concealing anything?” she replied. 
“Tf you want to know, I went up to my room and read 
for a while. Then as my head was still bad I thought 
it would be a good thing to get a few minutes’ fresh 
air so I took a turn round to the front of the house and 
had a look at the gentleman’s car.” 

“Was that all you did?” 

“Ves.” 

“How long were you out?” 

“Only a few minutes.” 

“When you got down to the wood did you see 
anybody ?” 

“No, not a soul.” 

“Ah; then you were in the wood last night?” said 
the inspector triumphantly. 

The girl’s defiance vanished. ‘No, no, I never said 
that,” she cried. ‘You're trying to trap me.” 

“Didn’t you go down the lane and into the wood?” 

“T tell you I was only out a minute or two.” 

The inspector reached below the table and produced 
the shoes which Constable Hart had brought to 
him. 

“Are these your shoes?” he asked sternly. 
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“Yes, they are. What are they doing here?” 

“They left a clear imprint in the snow inside the 
wood,” Brook pursued relentlessly. “Do you still deny 
you were in the wood between nine and ten last 
night?” 

The girl bit her lip and made no reply for a few 
moments. She was plainly making a great effort to 
regain her composure. ‘Well, I was in the wood for 
a little,’ she answered at last. 

“There was a man with you?” 

She was once more sullen and defiant. “There was,” 
she admitted, “but I don’t see it’s any business of 
yours. It has nothing to do with Mr. Farrell’s death 
anyway.” 

Brook pondered a moment. “Why were you so 
anxious just now to conceal the fact that you had been 
in the wood?” he enquired a little more gently. 

“Well, I expect my aunt’s been talking, so I may as 
well explain,” was the reply. “She’s always been a one 
to interfere and when she knew I was walking out with 
a certain young man, she refused to let him come up 
to the house. I’d arranged to see him last night, and 
as my aunt and uncle wouldn’t let him come to the 
house we agreed to meet at the lane-end. I really had 
a headache last night, but I pretended I was going to 
bed because I didn’t want my aunt to know I was 
meeting him. I went out about nine and got back just 
as my uncle was shutting the back door. That’s the 
whole story and I hope it’ll do you good,” she added 


sarcastically. 
“Tt is quite helpful, thank you,” the inspector re- 
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marked calmly. “I understand this young man of 
yours is an American gentleman who is doing business 
over here and is stopping at the ‘Golden Lion.’ ” 

“Yes. I met him in the village about three weeks ago. 
He’s travelling the farmers around here for a firm 
that makes things for dairying. He’s asked me to 
marry him and go out to America, since you seem so 
anxious to know about it. I haven’t decided whether 
to do it yet.” 

“Did he return to the house with you?” 

The girl hesitated and her fingers plucked nervously 
at the table-cloth. “No, we parted at the lane- 
end.” 

“What is the gentleman’s name?” 

“Mr. Alfred King.” 

Brook caught her eye and held it a moment. ‘Ever 
heard of anyone of the name of Clancy?” he shot out 
suddenly. 

The girl was clearly taken aback. ‘No, no,” she 
cried, “his name is King—Alfred King.” 

“All right; we'll leave him now,” said the inspector 
soothingly. ‘Did you take any particular note of the 
motor car belonging to Mr. Farrell’s visitor?” 

“Not particular. I stopped and looked at it a mo- 
ment on my way back to the house. It was standing 
at the front door-step facing down the lane.” 

“Describe it if you can.” 

“It was a big open car, with thick tires.” 

“Chains on the back wheels?” Drew put in. 

“No there were no chains that I saw. I’m sure it 
hadn’t chains. The colour was light I should say.” 
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“Would you know the car again if you saw it?’ 
Brook asked. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Now, come to the time when you discovered Mr. 
Farrell lying dead,” Brook pursued. “I think you 
fainted at once?” 

The girl’s agitation was plainly increasing again. “I 
—I couldn’t help it,” she said in a low voice. “It 
was an awful sight.” 

“Before you fainted you cried out, ‘Oh, he’s done 
ine 

“T may have. I—TI don’t remember.” 

“What did you mean by these words?” 

“T must have meant that Mr. Farrell had killed 
himself. I—TI’d been expecting it for days. I knew 
when I heard the shot fired that he had committed 
suicide. It was seeing him lying there all smashed 
with his own gun that made me absolutely certain of it. 
The thing had been on my nerves for days past and— 
and that’s why I fainted.” 

She spoke nervously and vehemently, as though she 
hardly knew what she was saying, but was determined 
to impress the inspector of its truth. He stared at her 
with a perplexed frown on his face and I guessed 
by the trend of his remaining questions that he did not 
believe her. 

“When you went with Mr. and Mrs. Phillips to 
fetch the police you met your American friend on the 
road ?” 

Yes.” 

“What was he doing there?” 
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“Taking a walk, he said.” 

“You had left him at the lane-end two hours previ- 
ously. Where was he going then?” 

“Back to Tanner’s Green.” 

“Why did you not speak a word to him after you 
met him on the road?” 

Again the girl hesitated before answering. ‘“We’d 
had a bit of a quarrel earlier in the evening, if you 
want to know,” she said, ‘‘and I was in the sulks.” 

“A quarrel! What about?” 

“That’s not your business.” 

Brook accepted the retort meekly enough. ‘One more 
question,” he said. “Were you in the music room in 
the early part of last evening—while Mr. Farrell was 
at dinner, for instance?” 

The girl looked up with her old defiance. “What are 
you getting at?” 

“Never mind, answer the question, please.” 

“Well, I wasn’t in the music room at all. I never 
came through the green baize door into the hall the 
whole evening.” 

Brook having apparently concluded his examination, 
Drew leaned forward with his most disarming smile. 

“I’m most interested in what you’ve told us, Miss 
Smith,” he said. “This suicide notion of yours has a 
good deal to recommend it, I guess. Now I want to 
ask you this very particularly. When you went out 
about nine last night was it snowing?” 

Annie Smith turned to him with obvious relief. The 


tension was relaxed and the expression of sulky defiance 
faded from her face. 
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“Tt was snowing when I went out at first, sir,” she 
answered readily. “That was why Mr.—Mr. King and 
I went into the wood. We thought it would be more 
sheltered under the trees. It was very dark at first, 
but after a bit the snow stopped and the moon came 
out and it was a lovely night.” 

“How long would it be until the moon came out?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Twenty minutes, maybe.” 

Drew made a few pencil notes, then asked, “Did you 
hear the visitor drive off in his car?” 

“Yes, I heard the car go off Ait after my uncle had 
opened the back door for me.” 

“Thank you, Miss Smith.” 

As she left the room the girl turned at the door and 
said to Brook, “I’m afraid to stay in this house any 
longer after what’s happened. I’ve been kept here all 
day—can I go down to the village now?” 

“You can go tonight,’ Brook answered, “but, if 
you don’t mind, I want you to wait here for another 
hour or so. There may be some further questions.” 

The girl made no reply, and flounced angrily out of 
the room, banging the door behind her. The inspector 
gathered up his notes, while Drew plucked a vile- 
looking cigar from a row that protruded from his 
waistcoat pocket and lit it. I applied a match to a 
defensive cigarette. 

“Well, what do you think of it all?’ I asked no one 
in particular. : 

Brook answered my query. “It’s as plain as a pike- 
staff now,” he said. “That girl’s lying and she’s doing 
it to shield Clancy and herself; for the American 
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gentleman who’s been courting her is Clancy, as Mr. 
Drew says. Annie Smith opened that window for him 
sometime last night. She went out between nine and 
ten to warn him the coast wasn’t yet clear. He waited 
till midnight, slipped across the paddock, entered the 
music room window and shot Farrell before he had 
time to get away from the piano stool.” 

“Then I reckon he carefully locked the music room 
door, emptied a bottle of benzine over the furniture 
and set fire to the place before departing,’ said Drew 
with a smile. ‘That won’t do, Inspector. If Clancy 
had his man’s brains blown out there was no need for 
him to burn the house down as well. I prefer the 
suicide theory at the moment.” 

“Suicide! Why, it’s ridiculous with footprints right 
up to an open window and a man like this Clancy in the 
neighbourhood,” Brook retorted. “However, we’re 
each entitled to our own theory, Mr. Drew, and I 
propose making an examination of the music room now 
in the light of what we’ve learned.” 

“T’m beside you,” said Drew, and we all left the 
dining-room. In the hall Sergeant Broadbent was talk- 
ing to Constable Hart. 

“We've had the body removed to the mortuary, sir,” 
he said to Brook, ‘and we’ve had the mess of blood 
cleaned up a bit. Otherwise things haven’t been touched 
in the room.” 

With the gruesome shape covered by its sheet no 
longer lying by the piano the music room presented a 
more cheerful aspect, and I, for one, felt that a presence 
had been removed that had somehow prevented things 
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being seen in their true light. I was inclined to agree 
with Brook that Louis Farrell had been tracked down 
and done to death by his enemy Clancy. If the Ameri- 
can staying at the “Golden Lion” should turn out to 
be Clancy, as Drew surmised, and if the footprints 
across the paddock were his, as seemed probable, the 
mystery was at an end. In the circumstances I was 
unable to see why Drew still clung to the theory of 
suicide. 

A single standard lamp beside the fireplace and a 
smaller lamp set upon the bookcase provided a scanty 
enough illumination in the big room, and I was glad to 
see Drew produce a powerful electric torch from his 
black bag. Brook had already commenced a careful 
examination of the burnt area, but I elected to ac- 
company Drew on a general tour of inspection. 

“This is a very queer show, Montague,” he said as 
we started off. “Tve had a casual look in this bureau 
and the papers I’m after aren’t there. There’s nothing 
of importance—only writing materials and some bills. 
Now that bulky envelope that Farrell took to post 
yesterday—” 

“You think it might have contained your papers?” 
I interrupted. 

“Tt might. And then there’s that curious little inci- 
dent of Farrell getting his signature witnessed. These 
are points that I fancy our friend the inspector is 
inclined to overlook.” 

I pondered the matter a minute. For the second 
time within an hour I had forgotten the primary reason 
for our presence at this investigation. It was unlikely, 
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however, that Farrell’s possession of Mrs. Cursiter’s 
marriage certificate had anything to do with his death. 

Drew had pulled out a drawer in the lower part 
of the bureau and was examining a box of sporting 
cartridges which formed its contents. I picked a car- 
tridge out and found it to be a number three similar 
to those in the gun. 

“T can’t think why Farrell should go out shooting 
rabbits with such a heavy shot,” I reflected aloud. 

“Another sign of the man’s insanity,” said Drew. 

“Or of his ignorance,’ I suggested. “You remem- 
ber he told Phillips he was a novice.” 

Drew shot his cigar to the other corner of his mouth, 
a trick at which he was an adept. “A novice!” he 
exclaimed. “So he was. Now that’s really very re- 
markable.” 

Without further comment he turned aside to a little 
table on which stood a decanter of port and two glasses. 
One glass had a small quantity of liquid in it, the 
other was empty. He picked up the latter and held 
it close to the Jamp. 

“Jehoshaphat! that’s mighty queer,” he said. 

“What's queer ?” 

“This empty glass.” 

“T don’t see anything remarkable about it.”’ 

“Don’t you?” he said, and putting down the glass, 
he moved on. 

“Drew, you’re adopting all the petty reticences of 
the detectives in the story books,” I said, a little nettled. 

He blew a cloud of smoke towards the ceiling and 
chuckled. “TI reckon it’s part of the professional stock- 
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in-trade,” he said. ‘This case is like a jig-saw puzzle 
with the pieces scattered all over the place. That glass 
may be a piece or it may not. Until I’m a bit more 
definite about that there’s no use talking about it or 
trying to fit it in.” 

Brook had now crossed to the cupboard set into the 
wall near the fireplace, the door of which he had opened 
wide, and we joined him there. It was a large cup- 
board, consisting of a recess about three feet wide 
and four feet deep with a shelf about four and a half. 
feet above the floor and a second shelf above the first. 
On the shelves was a miscellany of books, music, bottles, 
pieces of crockery and various odds and ends lying 
about in an untidy confusion. On the floor, which 
was covered with brown linoleum, was the quart bottle 
containing benzine, mentioned by Dr. Clarke, and a 
dust-pan and switch such as is ordinarily employed 
by housemaids for raising dust. 

The inspector removed the dust-pan and switch, 
picked up the benzine bottle and smelt it, then got down 
on all fours and crawled into the cupboard. 

“There seems to be nothing here,” he said. “Lend 
me that electric torch a moment, Mr. Drew.” 

Drew complied, and he directed the light of the torch 
here and there on the floor and walls of the cupboard. 
Presently he emerged holding something in his hand 
for our inspection. It was a brown waistcoat or trouser 
button with a piece of thread adhering to it. 

“The only thing the lower part of the cupboard con- 
tains,” he remarked. “It was lying in the corner there 
just inside the door. I’m afraid it doesn’t offer us 
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any assistance, but I’ll keep it in case it should turn 
out to be important.” 

He put the button in his pocket, while Drew, as if 
dissatisfied, took the torch and himself made a careful 
examination of the linoleum-covered floor which evi- 
dently produced no result. 

“It’s mighty strange that this part of the cupboard 
should contain nothing but a dust-pan and a bottle 
and a button,” he said when he had finished. 

“T expect it’s due to Phillips’ tidy and methodical 
habits,” Brook suggested. 

“Then he hasn’t applied them to the shelves,” Drew 
declared, pointing at the untidy arrangement of the first 
shelf where a jumble of books and papers was fronted 
by a row of variously shaped bottles, most of them 
empty. A plain bottle containing a small quantity of 
dark liquid stood beside a stone bottle of ink. He 
took down the former, uncorked it and put it to his 
nose. 

“Smells a bit like furniture polish, I reckon,” he 
said, as he replaced the bottle. 

Brook laughed and turned aside. “That cupboard 
doesn’t interest me,” he said. “It may have a bearing 
on your suicide theory, Mr. Drew, but the more I 
see of this case the more convinced am I that Farrell 
was murdered and your compatriot Clancy is the cul- 
prit.” 

He stopped at the door, examining the smashed lock. 
Evidently Phillips had wielded the coal hammer with 
considerable vigour, for the wood was splintered in 
several places and the hasp into which the lock fitted 
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was torn from its socket. Drew, after searching the 
area of carpet close to the door, asked suddenly: 

“See anything strange about that lock, Inspector ?” 

“No, except that it hasn’t been an awfully stout one 
for such a heavy door.” 

“Don’t you see that though the lock has been turned 
there’s no key? It doesn’t seem to have fallen on the 
floor either.” 

Brook thought a moment. “I hadn’t noticed the 
absence of the key,” he confessed, ‘‘but it’s easily ex- 
plained. After he shot his victim Clancy locked the 
door in order to bar immediate entrance to the room 
and to cover his escape by the window.” 

Drew shook his head. ‘‘Why should he take the key 
with him?’ he asked. “There was no point in that, 
surely. It looks to me more like another mad trick of 
Farrell’s.” 

“But what did Farrell do with the key? It wasn’t in 
his pocket.” 

“T figure he hid it somewhere in this room. That 
would support the theory of suicide.’ 

“You still cling to that, Mr. Drew,” Brook laughed. 
“I’m certain the key will be found in Clancy’s pocket. 
Possibly, however, Phillips knows about it. We'll ask 
him.” 

The man-servant was sent for, but knew nothing of 
what had happened to the key and had never noticed 
its disappearance. It was an ordinary key, he stated, 
and had always stood in the lock on the inside of the 
door. ; 

“By the way, did you put this dust-pan in the cup- 
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board there?” Drew asked the man as he turned to 
go. 
Phillips stared at the cupboard and then at the 
dust-pan in obvious surprise. 

“Why no, sir,” he replied. “I always kept the pan 
and brush in the cupboard below the stairs. Mr. Farrell 
must have put it there. I see he has shifted a lot of 
things on to the top shelves.” 

“Another sign of his madness, no doubt,” put in 
Brook with a touch of sarcasm. “T’ll leave you to 
finish your investigation here, Mr. Drew. I must have 
a chat with Sergeant Broadbent. If this man Clancy 
is still in the village we'd better get hold of him at 
once. I'll take you gentlemen over to the “Golden 
Lion’ in the police car in a few minutes.” 

He left the room, calling to Broadbent in the hall, and 
Drew with a comically solemn wink in my direction 
caught at the sleeve of the retreating Phillips, who had 
stood aside to allow the inspector to pass. 

“Please fetch me a pair of Mr. Farrell’s boots or 
shoes,” he said. “Any pair will do.” 

The moment Phillips had departed he knelt down by 
the dust-pan and examined it through his magnifying 
glass. Then he darted across to his bag and, returning 
with some envelopes, opened one and carefully emptied 
into it a small quantity of dusty particles which was all 
the dust-pan contained. 

“What’s that you’re collecting?’ I asked. 

“Dust,” he answered laconically. 

“Drew, I believe you’ve discovered something of 
importance. What is it?” 
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“T’ve discovered nothing yet, my boy; but I want 
to know why Farrell should rearrange and sweep out 
his own cupboard. If there’s no obvious reason for it 
then it’s probably another of his mad tricks. Now let’s 
see the fireplace.” 

He hurried to the open grate and began raking out 
the big heap of ashes it contained. I watched him, en- 
deavouring to discipline my dazed thoughts, striving 
to follow in the wake of his mental agility. What was 
it someone had said about the fire? Suddenly I re- 
membered. Farrell had built up a big fire after dinner. 

As Drew raked through the ashes it was apparent 
that Farrell, or somebody else, had been burning papers, 
for there was a considerable amount of paper ash 
amidst the dead coal. Suddenly Drew uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

“Here’s something—a bit of a letter, I guess,” he 
said, holding up a fragment of paper that the flames 
had failed to consume. I scanned it eagerly. 

“ |. . We are expecting some snow in February,” 
was written in a small, round hand. 

“Tt isn’t very illuminating,” I remarked. 

“No,” he agreed in a disappointed tone. “Just the 
same, we'll preserve it.” 

He popped the fragment of paper into another of 
his envelopes, and then went over to the burnt area 
before the music-stool. Here he poked about and peered 
through his lens for a minute, then he lay down on the 
floor and carefully sniffed at a long blackened streak 
on the carpet where something burning had apparently 
fallen. 
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“I'll sure give up smoking these cigars,” he remarked 
presently. “A detective ought not to blunt his olfac- 
tory powers.” 

“T entirely agree with you,” I said heartily. “Noth- 
ing in the way of a smell stands a chance beside one of 
your cigars.” 

He chuckled merrily and getting to his feet picked 
up a piece of burnt string from the carpet and placed it 
in a third envelope. Just then, Phillips entered with a 
pair of his late master’s boots which he handed to 
Drew. 

“Now to test a theory,” Drew cried excitedly. 

“What are you going to do with the boots?” I 
asked. 

“Come and see,” he answered, and a boot in one 
hand and his electric torch in the other he led the way 
through the French window on to the snow-covered 
lawn. Here he flashed the torchlight upon one of the 
mysterious footprints and endeavoured to fit Farrell’s 
boot over it. The boot was bigger in every way. 
Slightly longer, and broader in both heel and toe, it 
bore no relation to the footprint. Something like a 
groan escaped from Drew. 

“The suicide theory’s all bust,” he cried. “I guess 
it must be Clancy after all.” 

“But what did you expect?” I asked. “You surely 
didn’t imagine it was Farrell who was in the wood with 
Annie Smith last night.” 

He made no reply, but hurried on round the side of 
the house to the front. The beam of his electric torch 
picked out the heavy track of the mysterious car that 
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had come and gone the previous night, and he followed 
it for twenty or thirty yards down the lane. Then he 
returned to where I stood waiting for him a little 
impatiently and a trifle nettled at his refusal to explain 
what he was getting at. 

“We'd best get into the house now,” he said. “Brook 
will wonder what we are doing out here.” 

“He won't be the only wonderer,” I could not help 
remarking. 

Drew chuckled softly to himself, but said nothing and 
we made our way in silence to the front door. The 
police car stood near by, with a man at the wheel and 
the engine throbbing. 

Tt was left to me to make the most surprising dis- 
covery of that evening. A lamp had been lighted over 
the front door and it cast a half circle of yellow glow 
upon the steps and their vicinity. As I mounted the 
steps behind Drew something caught my eye. It wasa 
little oblong of white pasteboard, dull against the 
brilliance of the snow, that lay close under the ivy-clad 
wall of the house. With a vague idea that it might be 
of importance I stepped down and picked it up. It 
was a little card, and I read the printed inscription in 
the dim lamplight: 


Dr. GIUSEPPE RICARDO 
Teacher of Music and Singing 


Fees as arranged 
21 Doucitas SQUARE, LONDON 


CHAPTER VI 
CLANCY 


REW was in the hall talking to Brook. For 
1) a moment I thought of shouting my sur- 
prising find to them, then determined to await 
developments. I would first show the card to Drew 
privately. The amiable doctor had many pupils, his 
cards were no doubt broadcast by way of advertise- 
ment, and there was probably nothing so very remark- 
able about finding one of them at the house of a man 
who composed music. 

I put the bit of pasteboard in my pocket for the 
moment and, in any event, mention of the matter 
would have been inopportune for I found Brook in a 
tremendous hurry to be off. It appeared that, dis- 
regarding the inspector’s request that she should re- 
main at the Old Farm, the girl Smith had seized an 
opportunity to get away and had left the house more 
than half an hour ago in a very excited state. 

“Depend upon it, she’s gone to warn her friend 
King, otherwise Clancy, that we are on his track,” 
Brook declared. ‘Probably the fellow has made good 
his escape already, but if he’s still here I’ve arranged 
with Broadbent to have him arrested and detained on 
suspicion.” 

“T think that’s very necessary,” Drew agreed. 


“Ah, then you’ve abandoned your idea of suicide,” 
06 
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said Brook triumphantly. “The sergeant here has 
abandoned it, too, after I put him wise to the latest 
development. Get into your coats, gentlemen, for the 
car’s waiting.” 

Leaving the constable in charge of the house we set 
off down the snowy lane, raced along the high road at 
a reckless pace, presumably permissible only to the. 
police and to doctors, and in a few minutes arrived 
before the hostelry of “The Golden Lion’ at Tanner’s 
Green. | 

“You have an American, name of King, staying 
here?” said Brook to the landlord. 

“Well, I had, to be exact,” the inn-keeper replied, 
“but he’s going. Just paid his bill five minutes since. 
I expect he’s getting his bag packed now, for he said 
he was catching the fast train to town. What’s the 
matter ?” 

“Never mind,” said Brook curtly. “Where is his 
room ?” 

“Number nine—top of the stairs and to your right.” 

Paying no heed to the inn-keeper’s renewed enquiries 
Brook pushed past him and raced up the stairs followed 
by Broadbent, Drew and myself. We turned along a 
narrow passage at the top, lit by a single gas jet, and 
had only proceeded a few steps when a door opened 
and Annie Smith stepped out. She uttered a smothered 
scream and closing the door behind her stood facing us 
with a deathly pale face in which her dark eyes burned 
with a feverish excitement. 

“What do you want?” she panted. 

Without answering, Brook thrust her gently but 
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firmly on one side and threw open the door. Inside the 
bedroom a little man, rather flashily dressed, with red 
hair and a thin face that would have been handsome 
enough but for the disfigurement of a scar on the left 
cheek, stood by an open portmanteau. 

“Mr. Clancy, I think?” said Brook. 

The man’s eyes glanced uneasily around like those 
of a trapped animal. Suddenly his hand shot to his 
jacket pocket, and came away with something that 
gleamed in the gas-light. 

“Drop it,” cried Brook sharply, and simultaneously 
launched himself across the intervening space. It was 
the spring of one whose every muscle is trained and in 
a second the little man was down and the revolver 
wrested from his grasp. He offered no further re- 
sistance as the inspector dragged him to his feet and 
pocketed the weapon. 

“Well, Mr. Clancy—or Alfred King as you call 
yourself—I shall arrest you on suspicion and charge 
you with being concerned in the murder of Louis 
Farrell last night,’ said Brook. “At the same time 
I give you the usual warning that anything you have 
to say may be used in evidence against you.” 

The little man glanced from one to the other of us 
grouped by the door and his eyes finally rested on the 
girl who had slipped into the room and now stood with 
her back to the wall pressing a handkerchief to her 
lips. 

“He’s innocent—I tell you—he’s innocent,” the girl 
cried suddenly. 

Brook ignored her outburst. “Come, have you 
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anything you wish to say?” he asked the little man. 

“T reckon I’d better make a clean breast of it,” the 
latter said. He leaned back, resting his hands easily 
upon the dressing-table and laughed softly to himself. 
The inspector signed to Broadbent, who whipped out 
note-book and pencil and prepared to take notes. “I’ve 
nothing to conceal and that’s the truth, mate,” the man 
continued, addressing Brook. ‘“Name’s Clancy, as you 
so kindly pointed out. I knew it was a damn-fool game 
trying to run away. I told Annie it would look sus- 
picious but she would have me go, because she knew 
you cops were after me. I'll let you have the whole 
yarn, leaving out padding and sob-stuff, though God 
knows there’s room for plenty... . 

“We used to have a pretty little organisation, over in 
the States there, for relieving the banks of their extra 
cash. Very successful for a year or two it was, until 
the whole gang was rounded up in a strong-room in 
New York. Clancy, meaning me, the leader of the gang, 
was on the spot doing the leading and he had a slight 
dispute with the leader of the cops. It didn’t turn out 
fatal, though, and Clancy was only sent to the peniten- 
tiary for fifteen years. Deserved it, you say? Well, 
listen here. Clancy wasn’t the leader, he was just a 
tool. The man who planned all the robberies, but 
always skulked in the background when it came to 
active operations, was Louis Farrell. It was Louis 
Farrell who betrayed the whole gang to the police to 
save his own skin, and it was Clancy who swore to kill 
him when he got out of jail. Now there’s the situation 
in a word. I can leave you to imagine for yourself the 
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feelings you would entertain towards a skunk who had 
landed you in jail for fifteen years. ... 

“Well, I guess they never had a more well-behaved 
Sunday-school completely reformed sort of guy in a 
jail than I was. It didn’t take long to persuade them 
that fifteen years would make me too angelic to live 
with, so they let me out three months ago. The first 
thing to do was to find out Farrell’s whereabouts. That 
was easy as it turned out. There was one member of 
the gang, old Benjy Gerstein, who wasn’t caught in the 
round-up, because he was too old for active robbery. 
Farrell knew what he had to fear, and bribed Benjamin 
to send warning if I got out, so he could cover up his 
tracks quickly. I ran the old sinner to earth, and forced 
him to tell me where Farrell was. He was always a 
double-faced dago at best, and I reckon he sent Farrell 
the promised warning at the same time as he betrayed 
him to me. Well, gentlemen, I set sail for England 
with the full intention of killing Louis Farrell.” 

“Remember you've been warned,” Brook inter- 
rupted. 

“T’m not forgetting,’ Clancy replied. “I didn’t 
kill the skunk because someone else saved me the 
trouble, but I don’t mind telling you I meant to do it. 
I had raised plenty of money from the others of the 
gang and I put up here at the “Golden Lion’ with the 
idea of spying out the land. I meant to kill Farrell, 
but I had no intention of swinging for it. I found he 
was away from home at first, but I was quite content 
to wait till he returned and meantime I began to lay 
my plans.” 
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He paused and glanced at the girl, who was staring 
at him in white-faced suspense. “During this time 
I met Annie in the village. We got friendly. I was 
lonely and she wasn’t too happy at home. Then I 
learned she was to go out to Old Farm as a help to her 
aunt who was coming to serve Farrell there. As I’ve 
admitted to Annie, my first thought was how to turn 
this stroke of luck to best advantage. Farrell returned 
home, and though I saw him in the distance, I kept out 
of his way lest he should take fright and bolt. I thought 
I might get Annie’s help in some way and I began to 
take her about a lot. I grant you it was a mean dodge, 
but it led to Annie and me getting so fond of each other 
that I asked her to marry and come out to America 
with me. One night after Annie had gone into service 
at the Old Farm I told her the whole story and ex- 
plained the purpose of my presence in England. It 
was a mighty shock to her, and she tried to put me off 
it by saying that if I did Farrell in she’d never speak 
to me again. 

“Well, I reckon it’s not the first time a man’s had 
to choose between love and revenge. At first I hung 
out against it, but Annie took my reformation in 
hand and she’s won in the end. The final argument 
was when'I met her in the wood at the end of the lane 
last night. I’d been up at the house the day before, 
when Annie and Farrell were both away, and had 
worked out a nice little plan for getting rid of Farrell 
without attracting suspicion to myself. But Annie 
talked me round and I promised I would do Farrell no 
violence, but just have a little heart-to-heart talk with 
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him and exact something from him by way of ran- 
som. He was a sure coward, I reckon, and he would 
have made terms. I was for going up to the house 
there and then, but it seems Annie got frightened 
and she told me Farrell was up in London and not 
coming back till the last train. With that I left her 
at the wood and walked back to the station. I hung 
about watching, and when Farrell didn’t turn up I got 
wild and started to walk back to the Old Farm with 
the sort of idea that Annie might have been deceiving 
me after all. Along the road I met Annie and her 
aunt and uncle and heard that some kind friend had 
sent that darned skunk Farrell to his account and lost 
me the price of his ransom. Now that’s the whole 
God’s truth as Annie can testify, and if you don’t mind, 
T'll have a smoke.” 

He stopped and lit a cigar in a nonchalant fashion 
that annoyed the inspector, who said, ‘“That’s all very 
interesting, Clancy, and you can say it again at the 
proper time. Meanwhile, it doesn’t explain why you 
slipped across the paddock to the window opening into 
Farrell’s room.” 

“You're talking riddles so far as I’m concerned,” 
Clancy declared calmly. ‘I wasn’t any nearer Farrell’s 
house than the end of the lane last night.” 

“Well, you can tell that to the coroner,” said Brook 
curtly. He turned to Broadbent. “We'll take him 
away now, Sergeant.” 

Before the sergeant could comply the girl darted 
forward and seized Brook convulsively by the arm. 

“I tell you he’s spoken the whole truth,” she cried 
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wildly. “He meant to kill Mr. Farrell, but I persuaded 
him not to. Last night I thought at first he’d gone back 
on his promise, but now I know he’s kept his word. 
I’m to marry him. We're to go to America together. 
Don’t keep him here. He’s innocent. I knew you 
would be after him. That was why I hurried away 
from the Old Farm to warn him and get him out of 
harm’s way. It was silly of me, but it’s not too late. 
Say you'll let him go?” 

Brook quietly shook her off. “He'll go free the 
moment his innocence is established,” he said sternly, 
“but for the present he’s under arrest. You may 
consider yourself lucky not to be taken along with him, 
young woman.” 

The girl burst into tears, but Clancy, patting her 
shoulder, bade her cheer up; then, having signified his 
readiness to go to prison for a few days, he stuck the 
cigar into a corner of his mouth, and left the room 
accompanied by the sergeant and Brook. Annie 
Smith checked her sobs for a moment and turned to 
me. 

“You look kind, sir,” she said in appealing tearful- 
ness, “you won't let them keep him in prison. You 
surely don’t believe he’s guilty of this crime?” 

“Y’m afraid I am not in a position to express an 
opinion,” I replied, feeling somewhat embarrassed. 
“You see—” 

“You're fools, all of you,” she burst out angrily, 
and turning fled from the room. I looked helplessly at 
Drew, who had stood a silent and almost immobile 
spectator of the whole affair. 
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“What do you think about it?” I asked. 

“I guess Clancy’s for it,’ he replied, “unless—” 

“Well?” 

He moved towards the door. “‘Let’s see if the land- 
lord can give us a real Rocky Mountain gorge,” he 
said. “I’m as hungry as a tom-cat after a week on the 
tiles and starving men can’t think properly.” 

I laughed and followed him downstairs, where we 
found the landlord bursting with excitement and un- 
satisfied curiosity which did not, however, prevent him 
from introducing us to an excellent supper of boiled 
eggs, cold beef, pickles and cheese. During the meal 
Drew refused to discuss the case, and after it was over, 
when we were seated by the fire in the snug little 
parlour into which the landlord ushered us, he lit a vile 
cigar and began studying the sheaf of notes he had 
taken during the day. Plainly he wasn’t prepared to 
be communicative, so having lit a cigarette, more by 
way of self-defence than of enjoyment, I relapsed into 
cogitation. 

It had been an amazing day. That morning I had 
anticipated a few days of relaxation in Drew’s company 
after the vigours of my proof-correcting. The relaxa- 
tion had taken an unlooked-for turn, but I was not 
sorry to have had the opportunity of assisting in the 
investigation of a mystery that might prove an absorb- 
ing one. Even assuming Clancy’s guilt the case still 
presented several unusual and interesting features. I 
tried to martial my thoughts. On the whole it seemed 
probable that Clancy was telling the truth, but not the 
whole truth. Conceivably he had gone to the railway 
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station at Tanner’s Green after leaving the girl at the 
wood, but he would have had time to establish some 
sort of alibi there and yet hasten back so as to reach 
the Old Farm about midnight. I pictured him slipping 
across the paddock to the open French window, snatch- 
ing the gun from its corner, shooting the defenceless 
Farrell and then racing away in order to get well along 
the high road. As Brook had pointed out, the foot- 
prints across the paddock suggested a small man run- 
ning. And it was a simple but effective enough dodge 
for Clancy to turn round on the road and appear to, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips to be walking from Tanner’s 
Green towards the Old Farm. I was inclined to think 
that the arrest of Clancy was not only a wise but a 
necessary move. 

But what of the other features in the case—the 
stranger in the motor car, the document witnessed by 
Phillips and his wife, the disappearance of the letters 
Drew had crossed the Atlantic to recover? And the 
fire? What was the relation, if any, between the fire 
and the murder? Was it really a case of murder after 
all? 

I emerged from my reverie to light another cigarette 
and found that Drew was folding up his notes. 

“Drew, I think this case can be separated into two 
compartments,” I announced. “On the one hand you 
have the almost proven murder of Farrell by Clancy, 
and on the other hand, the remaining facts of the case 
which have probably nothing to do with the murder, 
but may have a bearing on your search for those 
letters.” 
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“You think Clancy’s guilt is practically proven, 
then?” he asked. 

“Yes. So far, he is the only person who has emerged 
with a motive to kill Farrell. In addition, you have 
the circumstantial evidence of his footprints leading 
right up to the window.” 

“That don’t prove he entered the house. He may 
have turned at the window.” 

“Then why should he deny having gone there? He 
must have known the snow would betray him.” 

Drew sucked a moment at his cigar. “If Brook finds 
the key of that door in Clancy’s possession that will go 
a long way to convince me of his guilt,” he said, 
“though I can’t see why he should have made off with 
the key at all.” He shook his head perplexedly. ‘“Ap- 
ply my method to the theory of Clancy as the mur- 
derer,” he went on. “Bombard that theory with the 
known facts and see how it stands up. You heard 
Clancy say himself that he had no intention of swing- 
ing for Farrell’s death. Why should he, with plenty 
of time at his disposal, adopt a plan that was of the 
most blundering kind and most likely to attract sus- 
picion to himself? He waits for the snow in order 
to leave his footprints and he allows himself to be 
seen near the Old Farm a short time after the mur- 
der. Then why does he use a clumsy gun when he 
had a shooting iron in his pocket with which he was 
probably deadly? He couldn’t have known the gun 
would be there and loaded.” 

“Remember he had been at the house the previous 
day,” I put in. ‘He may have seen the gun there, or 
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Annie may have-acted as his accomplice and had the 
gun ready.” 

“But where’s the necessity of that?” Drew per- 
sisted. ‘‘A revolver bullet would have done as well. 
Then assuming Clancy locked the door to stop pursuit, 
why should he take away the key and why should he 
start a fire?” 

“The key was taken in the hurry of the moment and. 
the fire started by accident,” I suggested. 

“You may be right, but I’m inclined to think these 
things are susceptible of a very different explanation. 
At any rate the theory of Clancy as the murderer 
doesn’t stand up very well under the bombardment. As 
to the other factors in the case I mean to make a 
thorough search at the house tomorrow morning for 
that marriage certificate.” 

A sudden thought struck me. “Drew, why were you 
so intrigued by that empty port glass?” I asked. 

He chuckled characteristically. ‘Well, I don’t mind 
telling you now, though I still don’t see how it may bear 
on the case,” he answered. ‘You should remember 
that Phillips stated he saw both Farrell and his mys- 
terious visitor drinking a glass of port. Now, only 
one of those glasses had been used. That’s all, but it’s 
queer.” 

“Phillips may be mistaken.” 

“Of course—or lying, for some purpose.” 

Further speculation was interrupted by the arrival 
of Brook, satisfied that he had got the murderer safely 
under lock and key. 

“I’m going to see the coroner first thing in the 
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morning,” he announced. ‘You gentlemen can get over 
to the Old Farm and I'll join you there. I fancy there 
won’t be much else in the case that will call for my 
services but you will still be anxious about those papers 
you're after, Mr. Drew. Now that Farrell’s dead your 
client hasn’t much to fear, of course, but they may have 
got into unscrupulous hands. Well, I’m for some 
supper now and then bed.” 

We all retired to rest early, and I for one was not 
sorry to get between the sheets in an old-fashioned 
room with a low raftered ceiling and leaded casements 
that suggested early wall-flower and twittering birds. 
Sleep soon ousted reflection, and I wakened in time to 
see the first sunshine of a brilliant morning slanting 
through the windows. Breakfast was laid in the little 
sitting-room. Up betimes though I was Drew was 
before me. I found him seated at a little writing-table, 
his traveller’s chess-board open before him, and one or 
two of the men pegged into the tiny holes that occupied 
the centre of the squares. 

“?Morning,” I said. “Chess problem, I suppose.” 

“Yes, from your Times Literary Supplement—a poor 
one I fear—I mean the problem, not the Supplement.” 
He spoke in jerks, his attention concentrated on the 
miniature board. “Mental hygiene, Montague. A cold 
bath, and some good exercises before breakfast for the 
body and a little chess problem for the mind.” 

I turned to the breakfast table and prepared to make 
a good meal unaided by any of Drew’s preliminaries, 
save the bath—and a tepid one at that. A couple of 
morning newspapers lay upon the table and I opened 
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them to find a full and highly coloured account of 
what was already described as the “Old Farm Mys- 
tery.” Presently Drew joined me after packing up the 
chessmen. 

“Successful ?” I queried. 

He nodded. “Immediately breakfast is over I pro- 
pose to tramp to the scene of the murder,” he said. 
“We shall see what a freshened mind and good day- 
light will do for us.” 

I agreed and in half an hour we were making our 
way along the high road, having left Brook consuming 
a complacent breakfast at the “Golden Lion.” The 
sun shone brightly, there was spring in the air and the 
traffic upon the road had already converted the thawing 
snow here and there into patches of mud. We swung 
along at a smart pace inhaling the good air of the 
Chilterns, hugging to our hearts the wide view of 
undulating hill country, robed in sparkling white and 
decked with the dark evergreen of pine wood and the 
filigree of leafless hedgerows, discussing, by tacit 
consent, not the details of the mysterious tragedy, but 
the uncommon delight of an English landscape when 
spring and winter meet. 

With a greeting to the policeman in charge, whose 
somewhat loutish appearance compared unfavourably 
with that of Constable Hart, we passed at once into the 
music room, where I assisted Drew in a thorough but 
fruitless search through the bureau for the missing 
papers. In the desk, on either side of a groove that held 
a miscellany of pens and pencils, were two inkwells, 
one containing blue and the other green ink. In front 
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of these lay a blotter with some loose sheets of note- 
paper and a large piece of blotting-paper, much used. 

“Hullo!” Drew cried suddenly. “This may tell us 
something about Farrell’s correspondence.” 

He pointed to an area of the blotting-paper compara- 
tively free of marking, across which were scrawled 
some words written in green ink. Taking up the blotter 
he held it before a mirror that hung above the book- 
case. 

“Like Alice in looking-glass house,’ he remarked. 
“Now see that.” 

Peering over his shoulder I read in the mirror: 


Dear Dr. Ricardo, 
I am sending you.... 


The remainder of the sentence was lost in a confused 
medley of blue and green ink-marks that covered the 
rest of the blotting-sheet. Dr. Ricardo! So Farrell 
must have known him! Instantly my hand sought the 
little card that lay in my pocket. I produced it and 
explained to Drew the occasion of its finding. 

“Who is this Dr. Ricardo?” he queried, as he re- 
placed the blotter. 

“T have met him once. He’s a quaint old musical 
bird,” I said, unconsciously echoing Langdale’s descrip- 
tion of the man. I recounted shortly my visit to the 
concert and subsequent meeting with the strange 
Italian. 

“I should like to make his acquaintance,” said Drew. 
“Those green ink-marks look fresh, and I'll wager that 
Farrell wrote to this doctor man the day he died. 
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Now I wonder what he was sending him? . . . Well, 
we Shall see.” 

He began to prowl about the room making an ex- 
haustive survey, magnifying glass in hand, while I 
dropped into a chair and, lighting a cigar, speculated on 
the possible connection of the old musician with the 
case. My thoughts had not progressed very far when 
they were jerked up by an exclamation from Drew. 

“Come and see this, Montague,” he called. ‘We 
missed it last night.” 

He was standing between the French window and 
the one immediately adjoining it, holding aside the long 
curtains that depended from a brass rod above the 
windows. I crossed over. On the white woodwork, 
at a point that the curtain had concealed, were two 
dark, distinct finger-prints, and below them a series 
of dark smudges. 

“Phew!” I whistled. “These may nail Clancy. 
They look like the prints of someone who had just come 
in the French window, and had put out a hand to 
steady himself.” 

Drew was scrutinising the marks through his glass. 
“Good for you, but you’re wrong, Montague,” he said. 
“These are left-hand prints, I’ll swear. Therefore they 
were more likely made by somebody going out of the 
French window. What I don’t see is how they come 
to be in behind the curtain, if this curtain was drawn 
last night.” 

“And what makes the marks so clear?’ I asked. 
“It isn’t blood and it isn’t ordinary dirt. It looks 
almost like lamp-black.” 
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“Or paint,” said Drew, pocketing his glass. “We'll 
get Brook to have these photographed when he comes. 
Now I’m going to try a little experiment to test some- 
thing that’s been puzzling me, and I want you to 
help me if you will.” 

I signified my willingness to be of any assistance, 
and he forthwith led the way across the hall, opened 
the green baize door that led to the kitchen premises 
and conducted me along a passage into the kitchen 
itself. Phillips, who was washing dishes in a little 
scullery, came forward. 

“Good-morning, Phillips,’ said Drew cheerfully. “Is 
your good lady about?” 

“Mrs. Phillips, sir? I’m sorry, she’s kept her bed 
this morning,” Phillips replied. “This whole affair’s 
been a real shock to her, especially now she’s heard 
Annie’s likely to get into trouble. We're going to get 
away as soon as possible.” 

“Good idea,’ Drew agreed. ‘Now I want you to 
let this gentleman sit at the kitchen table just where 
Mrs. Phillips sat last night. I have a little experiment 
to make.” 

Phillips pushed a chair in at one side of the table. 
and I took my seat, asking what I was expected to do. 
“Nothing,” Drew answered, “except keep quiet and 
listen.”’ 

He hurried away leaving me entirely mystified. 
Through the kitchen door which he had left open I 
could see him go along the passage and through the 
green baize door, which he closed behind him. I waited 
in expectant silence. 
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Presently he returned and stopped at the ktichen 
door. 

“Hear anything?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied. “What’s the meaning—” 

“Try again,” he interrupted and was gone. 

In a minute I heard the sound of his voice coming 
through from the hall. “Well, good-night, good- 
night,’ was what he said, repeating the words several 
times. 

In a minute he was back in the kitchen. 

“Any result?” he enquired anxiously. 

“T heard you calling good-night in the hall, if that’s 

‘what you mean by a result,” I told him. 

“Splendid! Now we must have another look at 
the wood before our friend the inspector comes.’ 

He hurried down the passage again and across the 
hall, and I only caught up with him on the front 
door-step. 

“Explain your experiment, Drew,” I said. 

“Sure thing,” he answered easily. “When Phillips 
retired to the kitchen on Tuesday night he closed that 
heavy door leading from the hall. Mrs. Phillips says 

«she heard Farrell showing the stranger out. I wanted 
to test ‘that. First time you waited in the kitchen I 
stood in the hall and said, ‘I hope you won’t bear me 
any grudge.’ It surprised the policeman, but I had 
to say that because that’s what Mrs. Phillips heard 
Farrell say. You heard nothing. Second time I 
shouted ‘good-night.’ The policeman thinks I’m crazy, 
but you heard me.” 

“You mean that Mrs. Phillips is a liar?” 
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“Something like that. Either she didn’t hear Far- 
rell at all or she heard him indistinctly and invented the 
words he’s supposed to have said.” 

“But why should she—” I began. 

“Lord only knows,” he interrupted. “Here’s the 
wood.” 

We went through the dilapidated gate and wandered 
around in the checkered sunlight, ever and again beset 
with icy drops from the fast melting snow on the trees. 

“Farrell was surely the prime mug with a fowling- 
piece,” said Drew. “If he couldn’t hit a rabbit he at 
least couldn’t help hitting a tree. Look here—and 
there.” 

He indicated various tree trunks that bore marks 
of shooting at close range, strips of bark torn away, 
big and small areas shattered. Behind some roots of 
bracken I found the remains of a rabbit. The head, 
four paws and tail were there, joined by a strip of skin, 
but the whole inside and back-bone had been blown 
clean away. 

“T begin to think Farrell was mad after all,” I 
said. “He must have stood in this wood and blazed 
away with his gun at anything and everything.” 

Just then the sound of an approaching motor car 
swelled in volume, and a big, dark blue limousine swung 
into the lane, shot past the wood and away up to the 
house. 

We both stared after it in silence for a moment. 

“Who might that be!’ Drew voiced my unspoken 
thought. ‘“‘Let’s see.” 

We hurried up the lane again, bestowed a moment’s 
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attention on the handsome car, in charge of a chauffeur 
in dark blue livery, which was drawn up at the door, 
and entered the house. A step within the music room 
the policeman stood talking to a dark man of Semitic 
appearance, while in front of the open cupboard, turn- 
ing over some manuscript music in his hands, was 
Dr. Ricardo. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ABANDONED MOTOR CAR 


N spite of my recent knowledge of Dr. Ricardo’s 
I possible connection with the dead man, I paused 

in the doorway with a smothered exclamation of 
surprise. He looked up, staring at me over his spec- 
tacles in obvious astonishment. 

“Why, it is Sir Richard Montague!” he cried. 
“This is indeed a surprise, sir. What might you be 
doing here?” 

“T might put the same question to you,” I said, as 
we shook hands. “As a matter of fact I am only here 
as a spectator of the investigations of my friend into 
the mysterious death of Louis Farrell. Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Drew, the well-known detective.” 

The two men bowed, and I saw Drew’s keen eyes 
sweep the figure of Ricardo from head to foot. 

“T am charmed to meet you, Mr. Drew,” said the 
latter, beaming upon him. “I fear I have not that 
acquaintance with detectives that enables me to know 
your name, but I have always been interested in the 
detective’s work.” 

Drew laughed. “I’m not the boss here, Dr. 
Ricardo,” he explained. “In a way I’m just a spec- 
tator like Sir Richard. Inspector Brook of Scotland 
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“Quite so, quite so,” said Ricardo. He laid down 
the music on a chair-back, and producing his antique 
snuff-box offered it to us. “You do not take snuff, 
no?” he went on. “For myself I seldom smoke, so 
I have this little old-fashioned vice.’ He took a 
pinch. “I ought to explain my presence here. It is 
a remarkable coincidence that I should run across you, 
Sir Richard. Yesterday morning I received through 
the post a letter from poor Mr. Farrell enclosing a will 
duly signed and witnessed, appointing me his sole 
executor. I am instructed to pay all his debts and 
then divide the remainder of his estate, if any, amongst 
certain musical charities. I was much perplexed, for 
I am not a business man and there seemed no reason 
why Mr. Farrell should have selected me as his exec- 
utor. No—I had only met him once, and he promised 
to write some music for me.” The doctor paused, 
shrugged his shoulders, and then flashed one of his 
brilliant smiles upon us. “What will you? It seems 
he has no relations, and doubtless he admired me as a 
fellow musician, and thought his affairs would be safe 
in my hands. Unfortunately I have been ill and con- 
fined to bed lately, but yesterday I made an effort and 
sent for Mr. Gilson, my solicitor. Ah, I forgot, you 
are not introduced.”’ He turned to the dark man by 
the door. “This is Mr. Gilson—”’ 

“Of Horrock and Gilson, solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,” put in Mr. Gilson, bowing and handing me his 
card. 

“We decided to come straight here this morning 
in order to ascertain the particulars about poor Farrell’s 
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death,” Ricardo pursued. “The papers were full of 
it this morning, and it is all very disturbing—very 
disturbing indeed.” 

He shook his powder-grey locks, then taking off his 
glasses wiped them carefully with a bright silk hand- 
kerchief. Once more my attention was arrested by 
the white slimness and delicacy of his hands. They 
looked both sensitive and strong in a rather unusual 
degree. 

“You have doubtless read a full account of the 
matter in the newspapers, Dr. Ricardo,” said Drew, 
“but if we can assist you by any supplementary de- 
tails we will be delighted to do so.” 

“You are very kind,” Ricardo replied. “With your 
permission Mr. Gilson will have a look through Mr. 
Farrell’s papers to gain some preliminary idea of the 
state of his affairs. Meantime I understand from the 
newspapers that the poor fellow was murdered with 
a gun, and that an arrest has been made?” 

“That is so,” I said, and proceeded to give him a 
short general account of the case, describing the main 
incidents occurring on the night of the murder and the 
circumstances leading to Clancy’s arrest. He listened 
attentively, taking snuff several times. 

“Tt is very sad and very strange,” he remarked, 
when I had finished. ‘I suppose the authorities have 
not yet traced the mysterious visitor who came in the 
motor car? Possibly he and not the arrested man is 
the real miscreant.” 

Before I could reply Drew put in a question. “You 
have heard a rough description of this mysterious 
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visitor of Farrell’s, Doctor. Can you think who it 
might be?” 

“Alas, no! I did not know Mr. Farrell’s friends.” 

“You actually met him only once?” 

“That is so, sir. He came to me with an introduc- 
tion to show me some of his compositions, and I 
thought so highly of his work that I commissioned him 
to write me a cantata.” Ricardo picked up the music 
again. “I find the cantata partly completed on the 
piano there. I dare say the poor fellow was working 
at it when he was struck down. A sad end to a career 
full of much promise. Take this little schergo here.” 
He held up a sheet or two of rough manuscript. “T 
have looked at it. It is unfinished, but admirable. 
See, I will play it.” 

Without waiting for encouragement he walked to 
the piano, set the music on the stand, and seating 
himself on the stool where Farrell had been killed, 
began to play. In some ways I have never heard a 
more amazing performance. He translated the rough 
manuscript into a rushing torrent of sound, all the 
more remarkable when one considered that the piano 
was an indifferent one and the writing of the music 
in parts almost illegible. His white fingers flashed up 
and down the keyboard in a crescendo of chords and 
octaves, slipped easily into some admirable passage 
work and returned again to the vigorous theme. He 
caught or was caught by the barbaric spirit of the thing, 
and he threw himself into it heart and soul, swaying 
his body and shaking the long grey hair back from 
his eyes. 
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He finished and swung round upon Drew, who had 
crossed over to the piano, and stood watching and 
listening with rapt attention. 

“You like it, eh?” he cried triumphantly. 

Drew nodded gravely. “It was a wonderful per- 
formance, Dr. Ricardo,” he replied. “I am amazed 
that you read so well a manuscript that you have only 
just seen.” 

Ricardo smiled gently. “Ah, you give me too much 
credit, Mr. Drew,” he said. “I had already seen the 
manuscript of the scherzo, though in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form. It was one of the pieces Mr. Farrell 
played to me himself when he visited me on the 
occasion I spoke of. A glance through it this morning 
was sufficient for me to acquaint myself with it. You 
are fond of music, then?” 

“T love it. It is one of my greatest joys.” 

“That is good. Then you will appreciate that in 
Louis Farrell we have the work of a great composer. 
Had he lived he would surely have gone far; though, 
in truth, recognition had not come to him. It is a 
strange thing that the artist often achieves fame only 
after his death and because of his death. I shall 
collect all this man’s work and publish it for the 
world to hear, His death and, still more, the notoriety 
of his death, will secure his work that public attention 
he might never have achieved while he lived.” 

Drew gave a curious laugh. ‘And incidentally the 
musical charities will reap an additional pecuniary bene- 
fit, I reckon,” he remarked drily. 

Dr. Ricardo arched his bushy eyebrows in surprise. 
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“To be sure, yes,” he said. “I had not thought of 
that. We artists are inclined to think of money last, I 
fear. ... But come, I should like, if I may, to see 
those mysterious footprints in the snow. Will you 
show me, while Mr. Gilson looks through poor Farrell’s 
papers?” 

Drew pondered a moment. “TI think he might look 
through the bills in that desk, but he’d better leave 
other things till Inspector Brook arrives,” he said. 
“T don’t want to take too much upon myself.” 

“Very good. I quite understand.” The doctor rose, 
put on his hat, a soft black one with a wide brim 
after the style of the sombrero, and accompanied Drew 
and myself through the French window, leaving the 
lawyer to search the desk under the watchful and 
dubious eye of the policeman. 

The snow had melted considerably in the increasing 
warmth of the sunshine, but the footprints were still 
clearly marked, and we followed them through the 
bushes and across the paddock to the wood. The 
doctor chatted gaily all the way. 

“A murderer’s footprint!” he exclaimed. “How 
interesting and yet how ordinary in its outline! If 
these are the footprints of the man whom the police 
have arrested I fear it will go ill with him. An 
American, you say—a compatriot of yours, Mr. Drew. 
I can feel no pity for him. To end the life of an 
artist such as Louis Farrell is indeed an unpardonable 
offence.” 

We reached the ancient gate, and I pointed out 
Clancy’s footprints in the wood. Ricardo wiped his 
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spectacles and stared at the marks for some time in 
silence. Then he turned to Drew. 

“T fear I am only a novice in these things,” he 
observed, “but it seems to me that these footprints 
are smaller than those which go across the field to the 
house. They have the same pointed toe, the same 
general characteristics, but unless my eye deceives me 
they are not the same size. Have you anything to 
measure with?” 

Drew produced his tape measure. “By Jove! I 
believe you’re right,’ he said. “I never thought of 
that.” 

“No? Well, it is but natural that one should con- 
clude that the two sets of footprints, so alike, were 
made by the same man.” He took the tape, and 
bending down made careful measurements. “See, we 
will take the length, now the breadth at the broad- 
est part of the toe, and at the heel. That should 
suffice.” 

We watched in fascinated silence and followed him 
as he trotted back to a well-defined footprint in the 
paddock where he repeated the measurements. 

“Ah, just as I surmised,” he said, beaming up at us. 
“The footprint that goes up to the French window is 
a little larger in every way than that in the wood. 
Try it for yourself, Mr. Drew.” 

Without a word, Drew took the tape and repeated 
the experiment. 

“T guess you’re dead right,” he said, when he had 
finished. “The boot that crossed the paddock here 
is certainly a bigger one than what Clancy wore in the 
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wood. We were all damned idiots not to notice it 
before.” 

“Surely not,” said Ricardo soothingly. ‘You merely 
jumped to a natural conclusion without first testing 
its soundness.” 

“You remember saying to Brook that if these foot- 
prints belonged to a small man, who was running, he 
had big feet for his size?’ I reminded Drew. 

“Yes, but if it wasn’t Clancy, who was it?” 

Dr. Ricardo was gazing intently at the blue vault 
of the sky, as though he saw something there. “You 
say there was a stranger who visited Louis Farrell in a 
motor car on the evening of the tragedy?” he said 
suddenly. 

“There was, but he left in his car at ten o’clock.” 

Ricardo withdrew his gaze from the heavens. “To 
be sure, but he might have returned, might he not?” 
he said. “It is always interesting to hazard a solution 
for any problem. Let us reconstruct. Suppose this 
strange visitor intended to murder poor Farrell, what 
would he do? It is too dangerous to attack him 
when he pays his call and, besides, Farrell must be 
caught unawares. But he contrives to open the win- 
dow so that he may return unsuspected and shoot his 
victim in a moment with the gun he has ascertained 
to be loaded. He creeps to the window, poor Louis 
is intent on the composition of a masterpiece; he 
snatches the gun and, pouf! there is one great artist 
less in the world.” He turned to us with a smile 
of childish Rime “How does that fit in, Mr. 
Drew?” 
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“You certainly ought to have been a detective, Dr. 
Ricardo,” Drew replied. 

“Ah, I have but inferior powers of observation,” 
said Ricardo deprecatingly, but obviously delighted. 
“Still, crime interests me.” 

“Your theory seems to fit the facts pretty well,” 
Drew assured him. ‘But why should this murderous 
visitor of Farrell’s drive off at ten and not return till 
midnight ?” 

“It is simple. He must wait till the rest of the 
house is quiet. He drives his car only to the gate there, 
and then he waits. An hour passes, he hears his victim 
playing the piano. He listens perhaps to the admirable 
schergo, as the sound comes floating over the snow in 
the moonlight. Between eleven and twelve he judges 
all is safe. He leaves the car, creeps to the window, 
where he watches his opportunity. Then the shot is 
fired. He races for his car again, leaps to the wheel 
and vanishes into the night.” 

There must have been something of a spell in the 
dark eyes and soft voice, for as I stood there in the 
broad sunlight watching Ricardo’s strange expression- 
ful face I saw, as though it were being enacted before 
me, the scene his words called up—the stealthy figure 
creeping along the shadow of the hedge, slipping noise- 
lessly through the bushes and up to the window, crouch- 
ing there as it watched the unsuspecting man seated 
at his piano, entering the room as the music crashed 
out, snatching the rifle from the wall and firing almost 
point-blank as the other flung round startled on his 
stool. 
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I fancy Drew must have felt something of what I 
did, for he remained silent for a few moments gazing 
intently at Dr. Ricardo. Suddenly he laughed and 
began retracing his steps towards the broken gate. 

“T guess you've got the dope on it, Professor,” he 
said. “Last night I observed that the tire marks of 
the stranger’s car were more deeply embedded just at 
this gate as though the car had stood there a while. 
But I must say I never thought of your explanation 
until now.” 

We followed him into the lane, where the melting 
of the snow, and the general confusion of wheel-tracks 
and footprints made it impossible now to confirm 
Drew’s observation. As we moved towards the house 
we were overtaken by Inspector Brook and Sergeant 
Broadbent. 

“You're just in time, Inspector,” said Drew, before 
Brook could speak. ‘I reckon you'll have to release 
Clancy. Dr. Ricardo has been demonstrating that the 
footprints leading to the window are larger than those 
of Clancy’s in the wood.” 

“And who the devil is Dr. Ricardo?” asked Brook 
skeptically. 

I effected an introduction and Ricardo explained the 
purpose of his visit. Brook looked a little black. 

“T don’t doubt your bona fides, Dr. Ricardo,” he 
said, ‘especially as you’re known to Sir Richard here. 
But the constable on duty had orders to admit no one 
without my authority. Why, you might be newspaper 
reporters in disguise and they’ve bothered me enough 
already. However, there’s no harm done. As for 
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your little theory about the footprints, Clancy might 
have worn a different pair of boots when he committed 
the murder.” 

“To be sure, I had not thought of that,” Ricardo 
agreed affably. “He visits the wood, he goes home, 
changes his boots and returns and commits the mur- 
der.” There was a hint of mockery in his tone that 
caused a flush of annoyance on Brook’s cheek. 

“You also forget,’ said the latter, “that a strong 
sun melting the snow may have some effect on the 
contours of a footprint, and that an inch-tape is at 
best a rough method of measuring.” He turned osten- 
tatiously to Drew. “In any event I had a careful 
cast made of the footprints outside the window and 
this will of course be compared with all the foot-gear 
in Clancy’s possession. Meantime, I will hold him on 
suspicion while his story is being tested by enquiries. 
He is, of course, charged with the murder of Farrell, 
and in addition with presenting a loaded pistol at me 
last night, so there’s no chance of his release just 
now.” 

We had reached the house where we found several 
press men waiting for us, some of them with cameras, 
and all eager to know the latest developments and 
endeavouring to overcome the sullen taciturnity of 
Dr. Ricardo’s chauffeur. Brook turned the sergeant 
on to them, and the rest of us entered the house. In 
the hall Gilson, the solicitor, was sitting with a bundle 
of papers and manuscript music in his hand. These, 
he explained, consisted of a number of outstanding 
bills found in the desk, and various compositions fin- 
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ished and unfinished upon which Louis Farrell had 
been working. Brook having signified somewhat un- 
graciously, I thought, his consent to their removal, 
Dr. Ricardo took leave of us. 

“Here is my card, Inspector. You have also my 
solicitor’s address,” he said. “I think there is nothing 
more we can do here today, and indeed I am fatigued, 
having only just risen from a bed of sickness. If I 
can be of any further assistance do not hesitate to 
call upon me. Meantime, permit me to thank you all 
for your courtesy.” 

He bowed in a courtly fashion, shook hands all 
round, took a pinch of snuff, and entered his car. 
Drew and I stood on the door-step watching the hand- 
some limousine disappear down the lane. 

“He’s certainly a quaint old character,” I remarked. 

Drew continued to stare after the car until it was 
out of sight, a frown of perplexity on his brow. 

“What a remarkable personality!” he exclaimed at 
last. ‘‘I reckon he’s missed his true vocation. He’s 
altered the whole complexion of the case in a few 
minutes.” 

“You think he would have made a great detective?” 

He nodded. “Yes, or a great actor. I should like 
to meet him again.” 

“What do you think of his theory about the crime?” 

“A better one than Brook’s. Find the driver of 
that mysterious car and the purpose of his visit, and 
I guess you'll discover the murderer and the reason 
for the fire and a number of other things.” He turned 
into the house. “By the way, our friend the doctor 
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must be a man of some wealth,’ he added. “You 
don’t often see an automobile like that one on the 
road.” 

I gave a little start. What was it Ricardo had said 
on the occasion of our first meeting? For years he 
had been a poor, struggling teacher of music. Only 
now had he begun to achieve his ambition. Evidently 
the series of concerts had brought him a satisfactory 
pecuniary reward. Like Drew, I felt I should like to 
meet him again. 

We found Brook cursing the country policeman for 
allowing strangers to enter the house without his 
authority, but succeeded in averting a tremendous ex- 
plosion of official wrath by directing the inspector’s 
attention to the finger-prints behind the curtain. He 
at once became eager and interested and stated that 
he would have them photographed immediately. 

“Tll wager anything you like that they'll turn out 
to be Clancy’s,” he said. “That will fix the rope on 
him absolutely.” 

“Then you don’t believe Dr. Ricardo’s theory?” 
Drew asked. 

“Not until I’ve disproved my own. Why should I? 
He’s only a meddling old fool puffed up with the fact 
of being the dead man’s executor. Depend upon it, 
his measurements are wrong.” 

Drew chuckled. “There never was in my experience 
a case with more evidence and more difficulty in the 
solution,” he observed. ‘You've got footprints and 
finger-prints, cause of death obvious; you’ve got the 
weapon and you’ve captured a man with a motive to 
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kill, who was attempting to escape. All the goods 
in the window, Inspector, and yet I’m certain we’re up 
against something a deal stranger than it looks at 
first glance.” 

“That may be,’ Brook agreed. “Enquiries are of 
course being prosecuted as to the identity of Farrell’s 
mysterious visitor, and I’ve no doubt we’ll lay hold of 
him before long. I don’t think, however, he has any- 
thing to do with the murder. It’s plain from Phillips’ 
evidence that he had some words with Farrell after 
he arrived, but it’s equally plain on Mrs. Phillips’ evi- 
dence that they parted on good enough terms, though 
something was said about not bearing a grudge.” 

Recollecting Drew’s little experiment with the green 
baize door I expected him to make some comment, 
but he remained silent, a curious little smile playing 
round the corners of his mouth. 

Drew and I spent the remainder of the morning 
in going over the house in a further search for the 
papers he was seeking, a search which yielded nothing. 
In the dead man’s bedroom, which was poorly and 
barely furnished, was a scanty supply of rather thread- 
bare clothing. It was evident that Farrell had been 
living a life verging on poverty in the Old Farm, and 
I wondered if Dr. Ricardo’s prediction that death would 
give his music a fame denied during his life would 
prove true. 

Drew lingered ionger in the bathroom than anywhere 
else, going carefully through the contents of an old 
medicine-chest that hung on the wall. It contained 
an assortment of bottles, one or two razors, a large pair 
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of scissors, shaving brushes and soap. It seemed to 
me a very ordinary collection, and I was at a loss to 
understand why Drew should spend so much time over 
it. He gave me at last a partial enlightenment. 

“You remember that Dr. Clarke said Farrell showed 
signs of being a dope-fiend,” he said. “I was hunting 
here for some trace of the drug he used, but can find 
nothing.” 

“There’s too much to remember in this case, Drew,” 
I remarked, a trifle impatiently. “Wouldn’t it be 
better to discard the unimportant details and concen- 
trate on the important ones? What does it matter if 
Farrell did take drugs? That didn’t kill him.” 

“It may matter nothing, my boy; but, you see, we 
don’t yet know which are the important details.” 

In the afternoon we returned to London after ex- 
acting a promise from Brook to communicate further 
developments at once. An enquiry at the various post 
offices in the vicinity of the Old Farm had failed to 
elicit any information as to the destination of the 
packet posted by Farrell on the day of his death. It 
might be that the packet contained Mrs. Cursiter’s 
marriage certificate and letters, but it was also con- 
ceivable that these had been taken away by the man 
who came in the big car or that they were hidden some- 
where at the Old Farm. Drew was inclined to be 
philosophical about it for the moment. 

“Depend on it, if these papers have fallen into 
unscrupulous hands we'll hear about it very soon,” he 
said. ‘Possibly Dr. Ricardo or his solicitor may find 
them. I wonder whether I ought to mention the mat- 
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ter to your friend Ricardo. I should like to know a 
little more about the man.” 

I suddenly recollected Monica Fane’s invitation to 
tea on Sunday, and suggested that Drew might accom- 
pany Langdale and myself to the flat. 

“She is a charming girl, and, moreover, she is 
Ricardo’s favourite pupil,’ I pointed out. “A few 
adroit questions to her, or still better to her brother, 
whom we are asked to meet, might give you some 
valuable information about the doctor. Miss Fane’s 
brother is, I understand, a friend of his and was the 
means of introducing the girl to her career on the 
concert platform.” 

Freddy Langdale turned up that evening full of 
questions as to our doings, and was much surprised to 
learn how we had been occupying ourselves. 

“°’Pon my soul, Dick, you and the sleuth are a 
couple of sly dogs,” he remarked, as he lit an after- 
dinner cigar. “You might have let me in on this. I 
would abandon a respectable career in the city any 
day for the chance of watching a real sleuth with his 
nose to the trail.” 

“T guess you didn’t miss much,” Drew told him. 
“The sleuth got off on a false scent; but I promise 
you shall see something of his work when he picks 
up the right one.” ; 

We settled ourselves comfortably by my study fire, 
and I asked Langdale if he had seen Miss Fane since 
Tuesday. 

“No,” he answered abruptly, and frowned a little. 
“I spoke to her on the telephone. She’s been a bit 
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seedy. We're to go round on Sunday though, and the 
sleuth can come, too, if he likes.” 

“T should certainly like to meet the young lady,” 
said Drew. 

Langdale nodded absently and puffed at his cigar for 
some time without speaking, as though his thoughts 
were on something that worried him. Suddenly he 
gave himself a sort of shake and sitting up said to 
Drew: 

“What about that game of chess?” 

They played three games before turning in while 
I tackled some correspondence. I was delighted to find 
that they got on so well together, Drew revelling in the 
youngster’s banter, giving as much chaff as he received, 
and generally showing himself the most companionable 
and charming of good fellows, despite the fact, as I 
suspected, that it went against the grain with him to 
have his favourite game treated in such a flippant 
fashion. 

The following day brought nothing of moment in 
connection with the Old Farm mystery. An account 
of the inquest was given a prominent place in the 
evening papers, but there was very little to tell. Only 
formal evidence of identification, medical evidence and 
evidence of Clancy’s arrest were given and on the | 
motion of Inspector Brook the coroner adjourned 
the inquest for a week, Clancy being remanded in 
custody. 

As I opened my newspaper on the Saturday morning 
my eye fell by chance upon a paragraph that instantly 
riveted my attention. It was on a different page from 
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that which dealt, under heavy headlines, Gath the Old 
Farm case, and was tucked away in a corner at the 
foot of acolumn. I read: 


DereLict Motor Mystery 
ABANDONED MOTOR CAR FOUND IN A CHALK-PIT 


An abandoned motor car was discovered in a disused 
chalk-pit in the neighbourhood of Reading yesterday 
under somewhat mysterious circumstances. The car, which 
is a large Sunbeam with a five-seater touring body, painted 
dark grey, was undamaged save for slight buckling of the 
front off-side mudguard. The registration number-plates 
and the excise licence had been removed, and there was 
nothing in the car to assist in the identification of its 
owner. No one in the neighbourhood knows anything of 
the matter, and there are no signs of any serious accident 
or collision having taken place. The chalk-pit in question 
is approached along a lane which is not much frequented, 
particularly at this time of the year. The matter has 
been reported to the police, who are making enquiries. 


I called Drew’s attention to the paragraph, and he 
read it with puckered brows. 

“Where is Reading exactly?” he queried. 

“Tt lies in the Thames Valley just to the south of the 
Chiltern Hills,” I replied. “Wait and I'll show you 
the map.’’ I fetched the large survey atlas of Eng- 
land and Wales from my bookcase and opened it up 
at the section covering Aylesbury on the north and 
Reading on the south. “You see the possible signifi- 
cance of the situation,’ I went on. “There’s Tanner’s 
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Green in the Chilterns. The distance from there to the 
neighbourhood of Reading is not so very great. You 
proceed down to the Thames Valley about Great 
Marlow and thence by Henley to Reading. A power- 
ful car—” 

“You're right—I bet you’ve hit a bull’s eye,” Drew 
interrupted. ‘“That’s the best of knowing something 
of local geography in this pocket-handkerchief of a 
country. If our friend Brook isn’t on to this he ought 
to be. If we don’t hear anything by lunch time I'll 
go down to Reading myself this afternoon.” 

But before lunch time Brook had telephoned that he 
was coming to luncheon with us and bringing important 
news. He arrived in a cheerful mood, despite the fact 
that his first words were a confession of error. 

“Things are beginning to march,” he said. “That 
old musician fellow was dead right. He must have an 
eye like a hawk. Those weren’t Clancy’s footsteps 
going up to the window, and the finger-prints inside 
the window bear no relation to his. Moreover, he was 
seen by one or two people in the neighbourhood of 
the railway station at an hour which suggests that it 
was barely possible for him to have reached the Old 
Farm in time to fire that gun. His story has stood the 
test of careful investigation.” 

“Then he gets out?’ I supposed. 

“Yes, I shall have him released in, the next day or 
two. Of course, I can hold him on the charge of 
attempting to shoot me, but I’m inclined to let him 
go especially as we are now on the track of the real 
murderer.” 
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“You refer no doubt to the discovery of a derelict 
automobile in a chalk-hole at Reading,” said Drew. 

The inspector’s face fell. “How the deuce did you 
know about that?’ he exclaimed in disappointment. 
“Suppose it was in the papers. I got word of it after 
the inquest yesterday and managed to get over to 
Reading during the afternoon, taking Phillips and the 
girl Smith with me. They both identify the car as the 
one which brought Farrell’s visitor on the night of the 
murder.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Drew. “It looks as though 
old Dr. Ricardo’s theory will prove the correct one.” 

Brook nodded. “From that point we are brought 
to a momentary halt. The car was discovered on 
Friday morning by a farm labourer. It is quite ap- 
parent to me that it was deliberately hidden in that 
chalk-pit. Moreover, the registration plates and all evi- 
dence of identification had been carefully removed. 
All that points to a man who was at pains to cover 
up his tracks. From that moment the driver of the 
car completely disappears. No one round about knows 
anything of the matter, but we are prosecuting diligent 
enquiries. All the public garages will be notified, and 
a description of the missing man, so far as Phillips can 
recollect his appearance, is to be circulated.” 

“Tt shouldn’t take long to discover who owns the 
car,’ I said. “Possibly the number plates have been 
hidden close by.” 

“They are being searched for, of course,’ Brook 
said. We went in to lunch, and as he sat down, a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him. “By the way,” 
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he said, “I wondered very much what might be the 
medium of those black-looking finger-prints you dis- 
covered.” 

Drew leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘Yes?” he said. 
“You found it?” 

“Not exactly. But yesterday afternoon, before going 
to Reading, the recollection suddenly came to me of 
the stone bottle of ink on the shelf in the cupboard and 
the other bottle of dark liquid beside it. You re- 
member ?” 

“Jehoshaphat! I never thought of that. And you 
tested the finger-prints with these.” 

“T tested with the ink and it wasn’t that.” 

“Then the other bottle e 

“It was gone.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A LITTLE DINNER WITH DR. RICARDO 


HE flat where Monica Fane lived with her 
brother was situated in a little quiet street off 
Knightsbridge on the third floor of a block of 
modern buildings, served by one of those electric ele- 
vators which you work yourself by pressing buttons. As: 
we ascended in the lift I glanced at Langdale, who was 
nervously adjusting his tie, and wondered if he shared 
my curious feeling of expectancy. For, without any 
definite reason, I looked forward to this meeting with 
Monica Fane’s brother with an expectancy that was 
tinged with a faint distaste. I knew nothing about 
the man; with such a sister he ought, by ordinary 
rules, to be a charming fellow, but I was somehow 
prejudiced against him in advance, a most unusual thing 
with me. At any rate, meeting the man would carry 
me a step further towards a decision on the problem 
of Freddy’s matrimonial intentions. 

Drew, of course, had no concern with Langdale’s 
love affairs. The previous day he had enquired whether 
I possessed a microscope, and, on getting a negative 
answer, had gone off with Brook after lunch in search 
of one. He had been away for several hours. He 
refused to indicate what he had been doing except to 
inform me that he had taken certain steps that might 
help him in his search for Mrs. Cursiter’s papers. 
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“Brook and I are approaching this case from differ- 
ent angles,” he said. “He wants to discover Farrell’s 
murderer. I want to do the same, but mainly as a 
means to finding out what has become of those impor- 
tant papers.” 

Now, however, he seemed for the moment to have 
forgotten the trouble which the disappearance of Mrs. 
Cursiter’s papers caused him, for he hummed a lively 
little tune to himself. 

An elderly, starched and respectable maid-servant 
opened the door to our ring and conducted us across 
a tiny hall into a sitting-room with chintz-covered 
chairs and a bright fire burning in the grate. Monica 
Fane came forward to greet us with a smile of welcome. 
She looked extremely charming and girlish in a dress 
of dark velvet with white lace at neck and wrists. 
Was it the dark colour of the dress that suggested an 
unusual pallor in her face, I wondered? For she looked 
pale and, for some reason or other, was palpably 
nervous. 

“T fear I have taken a great responsibility upon my- 
self,” she said as she shook hands with Drew. ‘One 
lone female must entertain three men to tea. Isn’t it 
awful? However, I’m well chaperoned by old Maggie, 
my servant. She’s my old nurse and she’s Scotch, and 
a perfect dragon when she likes. Do sit down. I 
hope that flimsy chair won’t crumple under you, Sir 
Richard. Tl ring for tea now. I hope you're all 
starving, for I expect muffins.” 

She chattered away, talking nervously as though 
striving to gain time or courage or both. 
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“And what about the brother?” asked Langdale. 
“Isn't he taking tea with us?” 

She laughed, a little shaky laugh that sounded forced. 
“Oh, Gerald—I really must apologise for him. It’s 
too bad, and he was awfully anxious to meet you, but 
he was called out of town suddenly on business yes- 
terday. I hope you won’t mind.” 

“Mind!” echoel Langdale. ‘Of course not, Monica. 
We came to see you, didn’t we, Dick?” 

I nodded. “Most certainly we did, Miss Fane,” I 
said. “And if your promise to produce your brother 
for us has not materialised on this occasion we at any 
rate have the muffins.” 

The elderly maid had just deposited a silver dish 
upon a little stand in front of the fire and was now 
bringing in a tea-tray. 

“Good, the muffins will salve your disappointment 
then,” she said with relief in her tone. ‘Take an 
English muffin, Mr. Drew, and see how they com- 
pare with corn-cakes or whatever it is you eat in 
America.” 

Drew ate his muffin with gusto, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the delicacy, and diverted the conversa- 
tion for the moment from the topic of the elusive 
Gerald Fane. Some colour crept into the girl’s cheeks, 
and she became more at ease as we discussed over the 
tea-cups the various weird confections that Drew’s 
countrymen were wont to consume. Cigarettes were 
lighted and Langdale suddenly said: 

“T don’t believe I told you that Mr. Drew was a 
great detective, Monica.” 
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The girl gave a start. “A detective!’ She almost 
gasped the word and the colour ebbed from her face. 

“A great detective,” Langdale repeated. He was 
fishing out his cigarette-holder and did not observe her 
confusion. ‘Why, the other night when we went to 
the dance he deduced me all to bits—all except my 
paper hat. You'd better cover up any clues you may 
have lying about.” 

With an effort Monica recovered her composure. 
“Why, I think there’s nothing for Mr. Drew to detect 
here,” she said with a laugh. “Nothing really—really 
criminal, I mean.” 

I saw that Drew was watching her narrowly from 
behind a little cloud of tobacco smoke. 

“T guess I’m not looking for clues, Miss Fane,” he 
said quietly. “I’m on holiday just now; and anyhow 
detectives aren’t always looking for work, you know. 
We've other interests. I’ve a mighty soft side for 
music, for instance, and it was a great delight to me 
to meet Dr. Ricardo the other day.” 

“You've met the maestro ?”’ she exclaimed, her cheeks 
flushing with pleasure. “T didn’t know that. I thought 
he was ill.” 

“We met quite by accident,’ Drew pursued gravely, 
“and Sir Richard was kind enough to introduce me. 
A most interesting old gentleman I should say.” 

“Isn’t he quaint? At first, when I went to sing for 
him, I thought I should never get on with him. He 
was soeccentric. One minute he would go into ecstasies 
over a high note and next he was almost stuffing my 
voice down my throat.” She laughed merrily, and it 
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was plain that the strain under which she had been 
suffering had relaxed. “But he’s really awfully kind 
once you get to know him. I think most of the girls 
like him.” 

“T say, you'll make me jealous of the old ivory- 
thumper,” Langdale expostulated. “He’s old enough 
to be your father, anyway.” 

“Shut up, Freddy. Of course he is.” She made a 
charming grimace, and blew a smoke ring at him. 
“He’s been like a father to me.” 

Drew leaned forward in his chair and smiled in that 
disarming, boyish fashion of his. “Tell me about him,” 
he begged. “I’m most interested.” 

She complied readily, but there was really little to 
tell. A course of voice training at the house in Douglas 
Square, a number of choir practices prior to the con- 
cert season, a good deal of hard but interesting work, 
and then the triumphant success of the concerts. She 
knew little of the other members of the choir, but they 
seemed a decent, jolly enough crowd of girls. They 
all liked the doctor but hated Madame Ricardo, who 
was severe and reputed to be jealous of her husband’s 
pupils. 

“Of course, that is all rot,” she said. “No one could 
be really jealous of the old maestro. However, she 
will have a rest for some time now, as there are to be 
no more choir practices for several months. Dr. Ri- 
cardo usually stays in London continuing his teaching 
until the spring, then he goes abroad for a holiday. 
He’s going to try to get me one or two concert engage- 
ments to take me over the summer.” 
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“T understand you met him first through your 
brother?” Drew asked when she finished speaking. 

Again her expression changed and her face paled. 
“Yes, Gerald introduced me to him,” she said. 

“Your brother is also musical, then?” 

“Yes—that—is—”’ She paused. ‘Why, I believe 
you're catechising me, Mr. Drew:!”’ she exclaimed. 

“My dear young lady, I had no such intention,” he 
protested. “I was merely wondering if Dr. Ricardo 
had any interests outside of music. He struck me as a 
versatile man.” 

“Interests outside of music!’ she repeated wonder- 
ingly, as though something had just struck her for the 
first time. “Well, he’s interested in art generally, and, 
I believe, knows quite a lot about painting. But I’ve 
never thought of him as having other definite interests. 
Of course, it’s only in regard to music that I really 
know anything of him.” 

“Of course,” Drew assented. He rose suddenly and 
took up a large photograph that stood in a silver frame 
on the mantelpiece. It was the portrait of a young 
officer in uniform—a captain in the gunners, I thought 
—a handsome fellow with a small military moustache 
that failed to hide a somewhat weak mouth. The word 
“Gerald” was scrawled across a corner in a big florid 
hand. 

“T guess this is a portrait of your brother, Miss 
Fane,” said Drew. 

“Yes—Gerald—had it taken—towards the end of 
the war.” The words were jerked from her nervously. 
Drew deliberately carried the picture over to the electric 
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standard and held it close under the light. She fol- 
lowed him intently with her eyes, and her hands gripped 
the arms of her chair convulsively. 

“Tt’s an interesting portrait, very well done,” he 
remarked as he carefully replaced the photograph. “I 
think I like your British uniform better than the style 
of thing our boys wore.” 

He did not look at her, did not appear to observe 
the expression of relief that struggled slowly back into. 
her face. Her grip on the chair-arm relaxed, she 
leaned back with a little sigh. 

“By Jove, he’s like you in a way, Monica, and yet 
he’s not,” said Langdale, who was on his feet looking 
at the photograph. “He seems to have your fair hair 
and is something like you about the eyes, but the 
lower part of the face is different. See.” He fished 
an envelope from his pocket and held it over the top. 
half of the face, while Drew, who had not resumed his. 
seat, examined the result along with him. “No,” Lang- 
dale finished, “perhaps there would be a closer resem- 
blance if he hadn’t the military hat on.” 

Drew and he resumed their seats, and I hastened 
to change the subject. It was evident there was some- 
thing queer about this brother of Monica Fane’s, 
something which I would possibly require to find out 
before helping Langdale on the road to matrimony. 
Why did she fear discussion of him? Why was he 
never produced even for Langdale’s inspection? At 
any rate, the subject was at present distressing her, and 
J turned the conversation into safer channels, an action 
that brought its own reward by evoking a transforma- 
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tion from an almost panic-stricken creature into a 
pretty laughing and altogether delightful-looking girl. 

The moment we arrived home Carruthers handed me 
a letter. 

“A chauffeur brought it about an hour ago,” he said. 
“T am asked to telephone an answer.” 

The neat handwriting on the envelope was quite 
unfamiliar to me. I opened the letter and read: 


21 Douglas Square, 
28th January. 
Dear Sir RICHARD, 


I should be greatly honoured if you and your friend 
Mr. Drew would take a little dinner with me this 
evening at 7:45. I excuse the shortness of notice by 
the fact that I have something very important to dis- 
cuss with you. If you are not at home when my ser- 
vant arrives with this note perhaps you would tele- 
phone a reply. 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 


GIUSEPPE RICARDO. 


“What do you think of that?” I asked, tossing the 
note to Drew. 

“Tt would be discourteous to refuse so pressing an 
invitation,’ Drew replied. 

I instructed Carruthers to telephone our acceptance, 
and as the bells were chiming a quarter to eight we 
ascended the steps of number 21 Douglas Square, 
Bloomsbury. 

The house presented a gaunt, old-fashioned and 
rather grimy exterior, so far as one could judge in the 
lamplight, and there was even a certain vague menace 
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in its aspect that was not lessened by the fact that 
number twenty was empty, with rows of shuttered 
windows that stared blindly towards the untidy gardens 
in the centre of the Square. A stucco balcony extended 
the breadth of the house on the first floor and jutted 
out over the front door-steps to form a pillared porch. 
On the door itself was Dr. Ricardo’s brass plate. I 
wondered if his newly-acquired wealth would soon 
drive him to a more fashionable quarter than this de- 
cayed square. 

A pretty house-maid opened the door, took our hats 
and coats in a somewhat dingy hall, and we were 
ushered into a small cosily furnished sitting-room that 
was, it transpired, Madame Ricardo’s. Here the doc- 
tor greeted us and introduced us to Madame. She 
looked about thirty-five and was dark and handsome 
in a florid, southern kind of way. A close view did 
not alter my original impression of dislike. I am not 
usually susceptible to such impressions nor accustomed 
to trust in them when they arise, so it is all the more 
remarkable that my feeling about the woman persisted 
throughout dinner, despite the fact that she proved 
herself an excellent hostess. 

We moved to the large, rather sombre dining-room 
that faced on to the Square. I was amazed at the 
richness and taste of the furnishing. The fine Chippen- 
dale sideboard-table and the dining-table were of old 
mahogany, the former with a beautiful Gothic frieze 
carved in low relief, and flanked by twin mahogany 
sideboard pedestals with drawers, to take the place of 
the modern sideboard. We drank Chianti out of fine 
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old goblets, and the dining-table carried an exquisite 
centre-piece of what Madame informed me was old 
Italian lace. Dinner itself was excellently cooked, and 
was deftly served by a butler, whom I recognised as 
Ricardo’s chauffeur, and the maid who had admitted 
us. 

Dr. Ricardo was in splendid spirits, and I thought 
if he had really risen from a sick-bed in order to come 
to Tanner’s Green the experience had done him no 
harm. He talked pleasantly if not brilliantly on a 
variety of subjects in a way that suggested his interests 
were not by any means confined to music, and the low 
soothing voice, the friendly smile that flashed a row 
of strong white teeth, the dark eyes that caught and 
held one’s own, all had their fascination. Suddenly he 
enquired if any progress had been made towards tracing 
Louis Farrell’s murderer. 

“TI read about it in all the newspapers,” he said, “but 
they are unsatisfactory to me, and Mr. Gilson, my 
lawyer, finds the police very reticent. Was I right 
about those footprints, now?” 

“Tt won’t do any harm to say you were pretty near 
the mark,” said Drew. “The police are still hunting 
for the man who visited Farrell in the motor car.” 

“Ah!” A strange gleam came into Ricardo’s eye, 
and for a fraction of a second his face assumed an 
expression that was almost cunning. “If that man 
should be traced and should prove to be the murderer, 
he will, I think, have set the rope about his own neck. 
It was a blundering piece of work, don’t you think?” 

“Blundering in a sense, because of the snow that 
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showed his tracks,” I put in. “But he could not very 
well foresee that when laying his plans beforehand.” 

Ricardo shook his grey locks vigorously. “He should 
have foreseen everything if he was a clever man, Sir 
Richard. I have often thought that the great majority 
of criminals are caught, not so much by the cleverness 
of the police as by the stupidity of their own actings. 
The majority of murders are perhaps committed on the 
impulse of the moment, without much premeditation, 
but one finds that when plans are laid they are laid 
foolishly, what you call haphazard, with sometimes a 
ridiculous trust in luck. The really great criminal 
would never be caught.” 

“T hardly agree with that,” said Drew quietly. “One 
finds in the records of crime numerous cases where 
it was only the one little slip that let the murderer 
down.” 

“Assuredly, my friend, but those are mostly cases 
of crimes poorly conceived, the work of the petty brain 
that is unable to execute a work of genius. For a 
crime may be a work of genius, Mr. Drew, just as 
much as a picture or a symphony. . . . Poor Louis 
Farrell! A genius snuffed out by a stupid criminal, 
doubtless for some sordid or petty motive. As destiny 
had marked him for a violent end, it would surely 
have been more fitting that it should have been com- 
passed by one of his own capacity.” 

“Perhaps our criminal may yet prove a person of— 
capacity,” was Drew’s dry comment. ‘Even if discov- 
ered he may show genius in escaping the clutches of the 
law. Some of them do.” 
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“You may be right, but I think the driver of that 
motor car will be found. Even now, the papers say, 
they search for him everywhere. It is impossible that 
he should escape. I hope he may be traced, and that 
he will be punished, if he is the cause of Louis Farrell’s 
untimely end.” There was a hint of moisture in Dr. 
Ricardo’s eyes. “I am not vindictive, gentlemen—no— 
but hanging is too good for the scoundrel who cut off 
that great musical soul before his time—Louis Far- 
rell! . . 2” He shook his locks and suddenly looked 
at Madame for the first time since we had sat down. 
“T must show you my music room. We will take coffee 
there, and I will play to you a little. You would like 
that, signor?” he added, addressing himself to me. 

I expressed my desire to hear him play, and, on 
his signal, Madame at once rose and we all proceeded 
upstairs to the music room. It was situated in the 
front portion of what had been the vast L-shaped 
drawing-room of the house, and had three ample French 
windows opening on to the stucco balcony. The back 
portion was cut off by a partition wall to form a sep- 
arate room that was reached through folding doors. 
The music room was sparsely furnished and the bare, 
polished expanse of floor, mitigated only by an oc- 
casional rug, gave it a cold appearance. One or two 
chairs and an occasional table were scattered about; 
a grand piano stood near the windows and a bust of 
Beethoven gazed into space from its pedestal in a 
corner. The butler brought coffee and excellent cigars. 

Ricardo helped himself to a liberal pinch of snuff 
and sidled over to the piano. “Something old-fashioned 
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while you drink coffee,” he suggested. “You will 
imagine yourselves back in the days of the clavecin or 
spinet. We might try the dainty ‘Rigadon’ of Ra- 
meau.” 

He picked out the simple, charming little piece in a 
way that produced something of the effect of a harpsi- 
chord, embroidering it with the daintiest of trills; 
then he slipped into something of Scarlatti, a delightful 
rendering of the spirit of the old master. As he played 
he seemed to lose himself in the music, to forget our 
presence and his surroundings, to become in some 
subtle way a different Dr. Ricardo from the one who 
had but a short time before played host at the dinner 
table. 

“He plays wonderfully,’ I remarked to Madame, 
who sat beside me languidly smoking a cigarette. 

“He is a genius,” she said coolly. “Soon he will 
meet with his reward, we shall make much money and 
move out of this horrible district.” She shuddered 
and waved a hand towards the windows in a gesture 
that anathematised Bloomsbury generally and Douglas 
Square in particular. ‘Unfortunately he does not know 
the value of money,” she added. “He is something of a 
child in these matters.” 

I could not help thinking that she misjudged the 
doctor, who for all his apparent simplicity seemed to 
me a very shrewd man. After all, the house was not 
so badly furnished ; then there was that very handsome 
motor car. It suggested someone who knew how to 
make money and turn it to account. 

“We have had the old masters, now we shall have 
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the new,” said Ricardo, who had finished the Scarlatti. 
He propped a piece of music on the stand. “Here is 
something of Louis Farrell. He had given it no title, 
but it is clearly intended to be a nocturne.” 

He began to play a slow, heavy thing full of those 
discords and weird concatenations of sound that seem 
to mark a type of ultra-modern music. It seemed to 
me very mediocre stuff, and I was frankly no more able 
to understand it than I would have a cubist painting. 
I said as much to my companion and to my surprise 
she agreed with me. 

“Don’t suggest to the doctor that it is mediocre,” 
she counselled in a low voice. “He regards Louis 
Farrell’s work as unassailable. He means to have it 
all published.” She gave a little shiver. “He says 
that as Farrell has met such a notorious end his music 
will be all the rage. To me it is a macabre idea.” 

Ricardo rose from the piano without inviting any 
comment upon the piece of music which he had just 
played. 

“My dear, you will perhaps leave us now,” he said 
to Madame. ‘‘We have some important business to 
discuss.” 

She rose and held out her hand. “Good-night, Sir 
Richard, I retire early,” she said. “Please do not keep 
my husband up late. Business is not good for children. 
Come to see me again sometime.” 

She was gone, leaving Ricardo laughing to himself 
and polishing his spectacles. ‘She will insist that I am 
but a child,” he chuckled. “It is so droll. Ah, well, 
perhaps she is right. . . . Now, if you will come to 
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my study I think I have something of interest to show 
you.” 

He led the way through the folding doors into a 
room beyond, that was as warmly furnished as the 
music room was bare. A thick carpet covered the 
whole floor, a well-stocked bookcase stood against one 
wall, a businesslike desk against another, easy chairs 
were drawn up to a bright fire. He motioned us to 
seats, placed a box of cigars at our disposal, then going 
to his desk he unlocked a drawer with a key from his 
pocket and took out some papers. 3 

“T little thought when I went to Louis Farrell’s 
house the other day that I should be involved in a very 
strange affair,” he said, returning to the fire and seat- 
ing himself beside us. “I told you Farrell had made a 
will appointing me his executor. Though that does not 
directly concern you I wish you to see it. Here is a 
copy. My solicitor has the original.” 

He handed Drew a paper and I examined it along 
with him. It was a typewritten copy of what was 
apparently a holograph will executed by Louis Farrell 
and witnessed by Phillips and his wife. It appointed 
Ricardo his sole executor, instructed him to pay “all 
my debts whatsoever,’ and provided that the whole 
residue of his real and personal estate after payment 
of the debts should be applied by Dr. Ricardo towards 
assisting certain musical charities in such manner as 
he should decide. Finally there was a direct bequest 
to Ricardo of “all the manuscripts of my musical com- 
positions finished and unfinished, knowing that he 
will appreciate their worth, with full power to him 
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to publish or make any other use of them, and to 
retain the proceeds of any sale thereof or devote 
them in such a manner as he shall decide in his dis- 
cretion.” 

Drew handed the document back with an expres- 
sionless face. ‘““That seems quite clear, Dr. Ricardo,” 
he said. “I knew, of course, that some such document 
had been executed by Farrell the very day he was 
murdered.” 

Ricardo gave a start. “The very day!” he exclaimed. 
“T had not realised that.” 

Drew pointed to the date. “The twenty-third, you 
see. Why do you show us this document ?” 

“In order to make plain my position as executor. 
It is a great embarrassment to me to be called upon 
to perform such an office, but I cannot well refuse. 
The man relied upon me and—besides—those manu- 
scripts are a sacred trust, gentlemen.” 

“T guess they’ll sell well now Farrell’s dead. ‘The 
famous murdered composer’s last symphony’ ; that sort 
of thing,” said Drew. 

“Ah, you jest, Mr. Drew. It is foolish to jest so. 
. . . Now this very day of the twenty-third Louis 
Farrell also—” 

“Wrote you a letter.” 

“Hein! You knew that?” 

“Saw the imprint of a bit of it on his blotter, Dr. 
Ricardo.” 

Ricardo gazed blandly at him over his glasses. “You 
know a great deal, Mr. Drew,” he said in a curious 
voice. 
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“That’s the lot, I assure you,” said Drew, laughing. 
“Are we to see this letter?” 

“Yes, I wish you to read it carefully,” answered 
Ricardo, and handed over a letter written in green 
ink in the straggling hand that I recognised as the one 
we had seen on Farrell’s blotting pad. 


Dear Dr. Ricarpo [it ran], 


I am sending you herewith my last will and testament 
duly executed and witnessed, and I desire you to retain 
custody of it until I reclaim it. For a reason which I 
am unable to explain to you, a comparative stranger, I 
am in great danger of my life, and before another week is 
past you may be called upon to act as executor under the 
will. Suffice it to say that I have so high an appreciation 
of your kindly character and musical abilities that I 
could not wish my affairs in better hands. 

I do not forget that you were once kind enough to 
assist me when I was in great need, and that I am your 
debtor in the sum of £4,500. In order that there may 
be no doubt about this I am enclosing a formal acknowl- 
edgment of the debt in the form of an I.0.U. Alas! 
I have contracted other debts and my estate might not 
be solvent but for one circumstance. I hold a bundle 
of letters and a marriage certificate which are worth 
much money. Certain interests in America are willing to 
pay £5,000 for them, and have deputed one, James Drew, 
to carry out the transaction. If anything happens to me 
you will find this man at the house of Sir Richard 
Montague; Rockingham Place, London. In order that 
these documents may remain in safe hands I am sending 
them to you in a separate packet. You must only open 
this packet in the event of my death. Otherwise you must 
retain the documents till I claim them. Should I die you 
must offer them to this Mr. Drew, who will pay you 
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£5,000 for them. This will serve to liquidate my debt to 
you and to release money for deserving charities. 
With many thanks for your kind consideration with 
regard to me, 
I am, dear Dr. Ricardo, 
Yours sincerely, 
Louis FARRELL. 


I gazed at this extraordinary communication with 
something like stupefaction. That Louis Farrell should 
blackmail the woman he had duped during his life was 
bad enough, but that he should hand on the black- 
mailing instrument to his executor for the purpose of 
increasing the value of his estate at death was a co- 
lossal piece of impudence. No wonder Ricardo felt 
embarrassed about it. Drew’s voice roused me. 

“You have opened this packet then, Dr. Ricardo?” 
he asked, handing back the letter. 

“Yes, as instructed, I opened it,’’ Ricardo answered. 

“Then you have read the contents and doubtless 
realise their importance ?” 

‘Pardon me, I have not read the contents.” 

Drew sat up in sudden surprise. “You haven’t read 
them!” he echoed. 

Dr. Ricardo smiled gently, and helped himself to a 
pinch of snuff. “Perhaps I am hardly accurate,” he 
said coolly. “In point of fact I read one of the letters. 
That was sufficient to show me that the matter was a 
very private one, possibly involving the honour of a 
woman. I may be a little old-fashioned, signor, but 
I have no wish to pry into a woman’s secret. Having 
read that one letter, I put it back in the bundle and 
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locked the packet away in my desk there. You may 
realise, gentlemen, that it was a great surprise to me 
to see you both at Farrell’s house last Thursday. I 
realised that here was the very Mr. Drew of whom 
Farrell wrote—the Mr. Drew who is willing to pay 
five thousand pounds for the papers. It is amazing. I 
think the matter over, I send for you, and,” he made 
a slight, ironical inclination of the head, “here we 
are.” 

“Your examination of one letter has at any rate 
shown you that a woman is compromised,” said Drew. 
“T guess you'll hand over the papers right now.” 

“Of course, Mr. Drew, the moment I receive your 
cheque.” 

“Cheque! But don’t you realise that Farrell was 
a dirty blackmailer?” I burst out indignantly. Surely 
Ricardo must have seen that! He turned sharply upon 
me. 

“Blackmailer you say? That is an ugly word, Sir 
Richard,” he answered coldly. “You seem to know 
more of Louis Farrell’s affairs than I.” 

I bit my lip in vexation. After all this was not my 
business, and I had no right to butt in. Nevertheless, 
I resented Ricardo’s tone. 

“Sir Richard states the position correctly,” Drew 
intervened. ‘Had you read all these papers you would 
have understood just the kind of villain Farrell was. 
I suggest that you examine them to satisfy yourself 
about that and hand them over to me to be destroyed.” 

“We are at cross purposes, I fear,’ said Ricardo, 
shaking his grey mane. ‘Perhaps I am not well enough 
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versed in the ways of the world, but my duty seems 
clear enough. I have no concern with the secret in- 
volved in these documents, nor can I accept off-hand 
statements about Louis Farrell being a blackmailer. I 
am informed by him that you will pay five thousand 
pounds for them, and that I am to offer them to you 
for that sum. I do so now.” 

“You would condone a course of criminal conduct 
and continue it yourself?” 

“T condone nothing. Your suggestion surprises me. 
Farrell’s estate is in debt. Without this five thousand 
pounds I doubt if there will be a penny left to distribute 
amongst the charities. Surely if you were willing to 
pay that sum to Louis Farrell for the documents, you 
will pay it to his estate.” 

“You forget that his death may have rendered the 
documents of little value.” 

Ricardo wagged a playful finger. ‘You try to bluff 
me, Mr. Drew, because I am not a business man,” he 
said with a smile. “If they are valueless why are you 
so anxious to have them and why was Farrell so sure 
you would pay, eh? But assume his death makes a 
difference—a difference, let us suppose, of five hundred 
pounds. I think I would not betray the trust imposed 
upon me if I accepted four thousand five hundred.” 

Drew got to his feet and took a step towards Ricardo 
as though he was about to seize and shake the old 
gentleman, “The amount of your I.0.U.,” he said 
angrily, 

Ricardo merely shrugged. “What of it? I must be 
paid out of the estate like other creditors. By paying 
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the money you help deserving charities and those you 
represent are five hundred pounds less out of pocket.” 

The impudence of the old rascal took my breath 
away. I did not doubt that he was playing some game 
of his own, and at the moment I could have cheerfully 
throttled him. Drew pondered a moment, then the 
anger left his face and he smiled in his disarming 
way. 

“T quite see your point of view, Dr. Ricardo,” he 
said suavely. “You are unacquainted with the history 
of this matter, and you have your duty as an executor. 
I reckon you’re not such a bad business man either, 
as musicians go. I shall require some time to consider 
your proposal, and I must consult my client in America. 
I'll send a cablegram tomorrow. I guess there’s no 
immediate hurry.” 

“None whatever. The estate will take some time to 
wind up.” 

“Right. We'll leave it open then,’’ Drew went on. 
“Meantime, I am a little curious to understand how 
you came to lend such a large sum as four thousand 
five hundred pounds to Louis Farrell, whom you only 
met once ?”’ 

I thought Ricardo would have resented the question, 
but he appeared, on the contrary, to welcome it. 

“Quite simple, Mr. Drew,’ he answered readily. 
“It may have been quixotic of me, but when Louis 
Farrell played some of his music to me in the music 
room there I recognised at once a fellow artist, an 
artist greater than I. He was in urgent need of money, 
while I had achieved success. Could I have refused? 
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Besides, he had been recommended to me by one upon 
whom I could rely. Perhaps you have met him.” 

He indicated with a wave of his slim hand a photo- 
graph that stood on his desk. It was the portrait of a 
young officer in uniform across one corner of which 
was scrawled “Yours sincerely, Gerald Fane.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE MAN HUNT 


«e ELL, I guess that clears the air a bit,” said 
\ } \) Drew as we turned out of Douglas Square 
on our way home. “We begin to know 

where we are with Dr. Ricardo.” 

“You don’t intend to pay him four thousand odds 
for these things, Drew?” I cried. “It’s outrageous.” 

“Not if I can help it, but I may have to. Our long- 
haired friend isn’t so simple as he looks; in fact, he 
abandoned all pretence tonight and more or less put 
his cards on the table. I’m certain he’s read all the 
letters and examined the marriage certificate, and I 
figure he’s sized the position up nicely. He knows we 
daren’t enlist police aid lest the whole story come out 
in court, but in case we do he spins the yarn about only 
having glanced at one letter and doing his duty as 
trustee and all that sort of thing.” 

“Suppose you do nothing,” I suggested. “Farrell’s 
dead and he can’t trouble Mrs. Cursiter further. It’s 
hardly likely Ricardo would use the letter to blackmail 
her himself.” 

“Why not? Farrell’s death doesn’t end her fear of 
exposure, and, if I read old Ricardo’s meaning aright, 
his offer to sell is really a covert threat. He knows 
he has something of real value and is determined to 
extract money with it. No, Montague, that quaint old 
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bird, as you called him, is a damned dangerous and a 
damned clever bird. Though he’s as vain as a peacock, 
he’s as greedy as a vulture and as clever as a magpie, 
or else I’m nothing but a dim-wit. What puzzles me is 
how Farrell came to assume so readily that Ricardo 
would continue the blackmail. Remember Ricardo says 
they only met once. Assume Farrell was in fear of his 
life because Clancy was around, why should that make 
him send this packet to Dr. Ricardo, a man he hardly 
knew?” 

“An attempt at sardonic humour, perhaps. It would 
amuse him to think of someone carrying on the perse- 
cution after his death.” 

“But he couldn’t tell Ricardo would carry it on, 
unless there was more between them than appears. My 
idea is that for some reason Ricardo was induced to 
lend Farrell nearly five thousand pounds and that these 
letters may have been used as a kind of security.” 

I pondered his words as we moved along the com- 
paratively bright and busy pavement of Oxford Street. 
Somehow I was glad to see the traffic such as it was 
on a Sunday evening. After the chill silence of Doug- 
las Square it had a tonic effect. Truth to tell, the visit 
to Dr. Ricardo filled me with an indefinable fear that 
was none the less disquieting because of its vagueness. 
There was something in the hitherto charming person- 
ality that now repelled me, a cunning beneath that child- 
like simplicity, a stealthiness and subtlety that had 
shown themselves a moment behind the veil of a cour- 
teous demeanour. Could it be that this elderly gentle- 
man, who had shown himself so kind to Monica Fane, 
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who had endeared himself to his choir of angel voices, 
was in reality a blackguard who was fully prepared to 
make use of the weapon Farrell had thrust into his 
hands? 

We moved into the quiet streets beyond Hanover 
Square and at Drew’s next words the vague fear 
within me suddenly took more definite shape. 

“Yes, I’m convinced the relation between Farrell and 
Ricardo hasn’t been quite so casual as the doctor makes 
out,” he said. “And the link between them is our 
charming young lady’s brother—Gerald Fane.” 

“Fane!” I echoed, startled. ‘‘But what could he have 
to do with these letters ?”’ 

“Nothing perhaps; but it is he who is Ricardo’s 
friend. He introduces his sister to Ricardo, he intro- 
duces Farrell to Ricardo, Ricardo lends money to a 
stranger on his recommendation and keeps his signed 
photograph. Obviously Miss Monica’s brother is a 
persona grata with the doctor, and he may possibly 
give us some valuable information, unless he is himself 
a party to the transaction.” 

I strode a few steps without speaking. I began to 
foresee horrible difficulties and complications. 

“Look here, Drew,” I said at last. “This is im- 
portant to me in quite another aspect. You know I 
stand kind of in loco parentis to young Langdale. He’s 
a nice boy, responsible enough as far as the new gen- 
eration understands the word, and he’s head over ears 
in loye with Monica Fane.” 

“A blind cuckoo could see that.” 

I then narrated something of the circumstances that 
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had thrust me into the awkward position of an acting 
guardian of the young man’s welfare. ‘Personally, I 
think the girl is charming,” I concluded, “but this 
question about her brother raises difficulty. He’s the 
link between Farrell and Ricardo and between her and 
Ricardo, the common factor so to speak.” 

Drew nodded sympathetically. “My advice to you 
is not to encourage your young friend to marry this 
girl just now. Like you, I think her charming, but— 
well, she was hiding something this afternoon. You 
saw that?” 

“Yes, I saw that,’ I replied gloomily. ‘Frankly, 
there’s something mysterious about her connection with 
Ricardo that I would give a lot to fathom. In a sense, 
of course, it’s none of my business, but the girl in- 
terests me, and I’m fond of Freddy Langdale. If she’s 
in any trouble Id like to help her if possible.” 

My companion walked on in silence for a time. 
“You're prepared to throw yourself into this thing even 
if it means something in the way of, let us say, adven- 
ture and indigestible excitement?’ he asked suddenly. 

“What do you mean by that exactly?” 

“Just what I say, Montague. If you want to sleep 
comfortably and avoid any danger my advice is to wash 
your hands of the whole business. Otherwise I wel- 
come your help which will be invaluable to me, and, 
I hope, to Langdale and the girl.” 

“Drew, you're talking like a sphinx,” I remonstrated. 
“T see nothing dangerous about the situation, but even 
if there were it would only add zest to my endeavours. 
I’ve written my book, Joan has not yet returned home, 
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I can’t set off on another voyage of exploration. In 
short, this business is something of a godsend to me, 
for it effectually excludes boredom. I really welcome 
the opportunity of helping you. Lead on and I will 
follow.” 

He chuckled and laid an affectionate hand on my 
arm. “Good boy,” he said. “I promise you you won’t 
be bored at any rate.” 

We spoke banteringly, like two friends arranging an 
afternoon’s amusement. Troubled as I was about 
Langdale, intrigued as I was regarding the Old Farm 
mystery and Dr. Ricardo, I did not then realise the 
serious nature of the task to which I had so lightly set 
my hand. Still less did I anticipate that I was entering 
a fight that came near to bringing my worthy existence 
to a premature end. 

The following morning the newspapers were full of 
the sensational development in the Old Farm mystery. 
The discovery and identification of the Sunbeam tour- 
ing car found at Reading was eagerly discussed. A 
detailed description of the car was given, which it was 
hoped would be studied by all garage proprietors and 
lead to the speedy discovery of its owner. A descrip- 
tion was also given of the man who had visited Farrell, 
a little above medium height, about thirty years of age, 
fair curly hair and small fair moustache, blue eyes, and 
wearing a brown suit, brown shoes, a heavy brown 
overcoat, a cap and a silk scarf. It was said that a 
man answering to this description and carrying a small 
kit-bag had been seen at Reading railway station about 
two o’clock on the morning of the twenty-fourth (im- 
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mediately following upon Farrell’s murder) and that 
this man had made some enquiry from a railway official 
regarding the train to London. It was surmised that 
he might have caught the Gloucester-Paddington ex- 
press which stopped at Reading shortly before three 
o’clock. The fact that five days had elapsed made it 
possible that the man had now left the country and this 
was all the more likely if he were a murderer fleeing 
from justice. On the other hand, despite his suspicious 
movements, he might be innocent of the crime, and, 
in any event, his dress presented a study in brown that 
should be easily spotted. 

Drew pulled me out soon after breakfast and took 
me in a taxi-cab to a gunsmith’s in Radnor Street. The 
fine weather of the last few days had given way to 
a raw semi-darkness that depressed one’s spirits. A 
thin rain descended stealthily from a leaden sky, crowd- 
ing the pavements with umbrellas and turning the streets 
into mirrors in which the rows of waiting taxi-cabs were 
gloomily reflected. 

“You repaired an old gun for a Mr. Farrell of 
Tanner’s Green a bit over a week ago?” Drew queried 
of a little man who came forward rubbing his hands. 

“Ah! More police officers, I suppose,” said the little 
man pleasantly. ‘We have already given information, 
but I’ve no objection to repeating it. We repaired 
the very gun that Louis Farrell was killed with. A most 
remarkable case! I follow it every morning in the 
Daily Post.” 

“Did Mr. Farrell bring you the gun himself?” 

“He did, sir—came into this very shop and stood 
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where you're standing now. I attended to him. He 
wanted the gun repaired and cleaned.” 

“Was it in bad condition then?” 

“No, not bad. A little oiling would have made it 
quite efficient for blowing a man’s head off; just a 
little oil.” The little man chuckled in ghoulish delight 
at his remote connection with the tragedy. “But Mr. 
Farrell wanted some alterations made on it.” 

“Alterations!” 

“Yes, he said it was too stiff. He wanted less strain 
on the hammers and a lighter pull on the trigger— 
something in the nature of a hair trigger he wanted.” 

“He seemed to know something about guns, I take 
it? He wasn’t just a novice?” 

The little gunsmith scratched his head. “I should 
say not, sir. He seemed to know what he was about 
except when it came to ordering the cartridges.” 

“What did he say then?” 

“Well, he asked for number three shot. I pointed 
out that that was very heavy and asked him what he 
was going to shoot. ‘Anything and everything,’ he 
said. I suggested a number five as more-useful all 
round, but he insisted on having threes. So we altered 
the gun as directed and sent it off to his address with 
the number three. shot.” 

We thanked the gunsmith and departed, leaving him 
rubbing his hands in gratification. The information 
did not help us much nor did it square with the idea 
that Farrell was a complete novice with a shot-gun. 
Yet his shooting expeditions suggested both ignorance 
and lack of skill. At any rate the easing of the hammer 
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must have rendered the gun simpler to cock and prob- 
ably enabled the assassin to fire more quickly than he 
could have done with the hammer in its original con- 
dition. 

We drove back to Rockingham Place, and as I was 
fitting my latch-key into the door a man hurried up and 
laid a hand on my arm. It was Inspector Brook. He 
was quite breathless with speedy walking and was more 
nearly excited than I had ever seen him before. 

“Thank heaven, I’ve got you men at home,” he cried. 
“T’ve some interesting news. Let’s go into the house 
and discuss it, but don’t take off your coats for I want 
you to accompany me immediately on a further stage 
in our investigation,” 

I led the way into the study, where we sat down and 
lit cigarettes. 

“It’s about this man we’re hunting for,” Brook 
explained. “You've read the description in this morn- 
ing’s paper no doubt. We've already received reports 
of his having been seen in various parts of the coun- 
try. A man ina brown suit, answering to the descrip- 
tion, is said to have been noticed outside the docks at 
Hull. Another report places him in Edinburgh. The 
reports are all rather vague, but wherever he may 
be now I’m certain he caught the train at Reading in 
the early morning after the murder and came to 
London.” 

“Tt’s quite likely,” Drew agreed, “but why are you 
so certain?” 

“Because we’ve found the registration number plates 
and the excise licence belonging to the Sunbeam car. 
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They were tied in a brown paper parcel and left at the 
cloak-room at Euston station.” 

“Then you’ve traced the owner of the car?” I cried. 

“Yes.” Brook took a paper from his pocket and 
glanced at it. “His name is Fane—Gerald Fane, and 
he lives at an address in Knightsbridge.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, starting to my feet. 
*““Monica’s brother.” 

“Why, do you know this gentleman, Sir Richard?” 
asked Brook in surprise. 

I explained in a few words how I came to be ac- 
quainted with Monica Fane and described our visit to 
the flat the previous afternoon. 

“This is very annoying—in fact, it’s damned serious, 
Inspector,” I said. “No wonder the girl was shunning 
enquiry about her brother yesterday. She must have 
known that his was the derelict car found at Reading. 
She must have been concealing something, the discovery 
of which she dreaded.” 

Drew threw away his cigarette, plucked a long cigar 
from his waistcoat pocket and began to smoke furiously. 
“T must have a smoke,” he said. “I expected this and 
it all fits in. Gerald Fane is the connecting link between 
Farrell and Ricardo.” 

“Ricardo?” Brook looked his surprise. “What's 
he got to do with this fellow Fane?” 

“A great deal, or I’ve a vacuum in my brain-box,” 
Drew answered. “See here, Inspector, I’d best let you 
in on this. You’re approaching this case for the pur- 
pose of discovering Farrell’s assassin. I’m approach- 
ing it for the purpose of recovering those papers. Now, 
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how are we organised? It appears that this Gerald 
Fane, whom you now suspect of having murdered 
Farrell, was the man who introduced Farrell to Ricardo. 
At the same time, I find the papers ’m after have come 
into Ricardo’s possession.” 

“What! You’ve found them?” 

Drew gave a short account of our interview with 
Ricardo. “That old scoundrel is mixed up in this 
business in some way we have got to discover,” he 
finished. ‘It may be Farrell sent him these papers in 
the way he states, but he must have reckoned on 
Ricardo turning them to account; and that is exactly 
what Ricardo is attempting to do.” 

“Well, that’s your end of the stick, so to speak,” 
said the inspector. “I’m not concerned with those 
papers or the reasons why Farrell should have chosen 
Dr. Ricardo as his executor. My job is to hunt down 
the murderer and the first part of it is to find this man 
Fane.” 

“Possibly it was not he who drove the car to the 
Old Farm,” I suggested unhopefully. “Someone may 
have borrowed the car or stolen it to make the trip.” 

“We'll soon settle that. From what you tell me 
about his failure to turn up on Sunday I think it’s very 
unlikely. Depend upon it, the man’s in hiding or 
possibly out of the country by now. This cursed delay 
of a few days makes our task much more difficult. 
Meantime I’ve got a search warrant and I’m going now 
to have a look through his flat in Knightsbridge. I 
want you two to come. It makes things much easier 
your knowing Fane’s sister.” 
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“Easier for you, no doubt,” I remarked a little bit- 
terly. 

As we drove in a taxi-cab through the rain-soaked 
streets I fell a prey to the gloomiest forebodings. 
Hitherto the mystery surrounding the Old Farm mur- 
der, the pleasant sense of a little adventure to fill in 
some idle days, had entirely captivated me and held me 
fascinated. I had thrown myself into the thing less 
and less with the feeling of a mere spectator. Ina sense 
I had made the problem my own. But now I began to 
recollect that meddling with other people’s affairs, in 
however friendly and helpful a spirit, almost invariably 
leads to trouble of some sort. I felt inclined to curse 
Freddy Langdale and his love affairs. I even felt 
inclined to blame Drew for having pitchforked me into 
a business of which I could not foresee the end. And 
behind all this I had a queer idea that it was Dr. Ricardo 
who was spreading a net over us for some inscrutable 
purpose of his own. 

I shook myself mentally and, abruptly, I saw things 
in better perspective. Drew had warned me to wash 
my hands of the whole business, and I had stoutly 
refused to desert him. And young Langdale had asked 
for and been promised my help. Things were going to 
be very difficult for him and for the girl. I felt certain 
thatewhatever her brother might be she was absolutely 
straight. I had a momentary vision of her pretty, 
wistful little face, panic-stricken as I had seen it on 
Sunday, and determined that if my presence could save 
her from any harshness or lack of consideration at the 
hands of the police, she was mine to command. 
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Old Maggie opened the door and announced that her 
young mistress was out. When Brook explained who 
he was and the purpose of his visit she offered no oppo- 
sition to our entering the flat, but having opened her 
mouth as though to make some remark shut it again 
in a grim line. 

‘When did you last see Mr. Gerald Fane?” Brook 
asked her as he stood in the tiny hall. 

“Last Tuesday, I think,” she replied. 

Brook glanced at us significantly. “At what hour?” 

“In the early part of the evening sometime.” 

“He hasn’t been home since?” 

“Not that I’ve seen.” Maggie’s face became grim- 
mer. “You'd best get on with your search. Miss 
Monica might get back any minute and I don’t want 
her upset by the police in the house.’”’ She glanced at 
Drew and me. “Or police disguised as friends either,” 
she added vehemently. ‘“That’s Mr. Gerald’s room in 
there. If you'll excuse me I’ve my work to do.” 

She indicated a door opening off the hall, and then 
stalked off along a passage to the kitchen where we 
presently heard her angrily poking up the fire. 

We passed into Gerald Fane’s bedroom and looked 
curiously round. Somehow I could not help feeling a 
little guilty. It seemed a mean dodge searching a house 
in the absence of its owners, even when one of them 
was in all probability a brutal murderer. 

The room was furnished both tastefully and expen- 
sively in mahogany, the most imposing piece being an 
antique bow-fronted chest of drawers. There was a 
large hanging-cupboard in one corner and to this Brook 
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turned his immediate attention. It was stuffed with 
a great variety of clothes on pegs and hangers and in 
the very front was a heavy brown overcoat. The 
inspector hauled it out with an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

“This answers to the description of the coat worn 
by Farrell’s visitor,” he said. “It looks as if that old 
woman is lying. Gerald Fane must have returned 
home.” 

“Brown overcoats are quite common,” I remarked 
weakly. | 

He made no reply, but began raking through the 
remainder of the things. Presently with a shout of 
triumph he pulled out a brown suit that had been rolled 
up in a bundle and hidden away at the back of the 
cupboard. An examination revealed that one of the 
waistcoat buttons was missing. The inspector took 
a brown button from his pocket and placed it at the 
empty space. 

“This is the button I picked up in Farrell’s music 
room,” he said. “You see how it corresponds exactly 
to the other buttons on this waistcoat. It leaves no 
doubt that it was Gerald Fane who visited Farrell on 
the night of the murder. Unfortunately it also shows 
that he’s managed to get home and change his clothes. 
I must try to find out what he’s wearing now.” 

“That should be easy enough if we can enlist the 
help of his sister or the servant,” said Drew, “but 
neither of them may be inclined to help.” 

“We'll make them,’ announced Brook cheerfully. 
He was as keen as a hound with his nose to the trail, 
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and it was with considerable misgiving that I saw the 
business-like way in which he set about ransacking the 
room. The dressing-table yielded nothing and he turned 
to the chest of drawers. These contained collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, socks and underclothing and from the bot- 
tom one he unearthed a pair of brown shoes wrapped 
in a silk scarf and a crumpled letter that had been con- 
cealed beneath a pile of pyjamas. The shoes were 
covered with dried mud. 

“T fancy this will fit our famous footprint,” he said, 
holding up a shoe for our inspection, “and here is the 
scarf he wore. Evidently Fane has come home and 
changed his clothes in a hurry. It almost looks as if 
he’d done it without the women-folk knowing. That 
old tartar in the kitchen would never have allowed these 
shoes to remain unbrushed. Now let’s look over this 
letter.” 

As he smoothed out the crumpled sheet I recognised 
with a start the now too familiar handwriting. He read 
it aloud slowly: 


My Dear GERALD, 

I regret the cause of our quarrel as much as you do. 
My endeavour had been to cure you of a drug habit 
that would very soon have finished you if persisted in. 
I quite appreciate how much you resent my withholding 
from you a supply of that to which I am myself addicted, 
but you must remember that I am much stronger than 
you and less likely to fall a victim to the excess of which 
you have been guilty. 

However, as I feel responsible to some extent, I shall 
be pleased to give you a further supply upon certain 
conditions. If you will motor out to Tanner’s Green on 
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Tuesday evening you will find me at home, and we can 
discuss the matter. You know best how much this means 
to you. I shall expect you about eight o’clock. 
Sincerely yours, 
Louis FARRELL. 


Brook stopped reading and there was a dead silence 
as he folded the letter up and thrust it in his pocket. 
No doubt the same thought passed through all our 
minds; only we viewed it from different angles. The 
letter supplied almost conclusive proof not only of 
Gerald Fane’s visit to Farrell but also of the relation- 
ship between the two men that might supply a motive 
for the murder. Drugs! Memories of the Arnington 
case and of the horrible significance of the word 
crowded across my brain. 

“T must say I hadn’t thought of dope in connection 
with this business,” said Brook. “It introduces a new 
element into the case.” 

“Hardly that,” said Drew. “Don’t you remember 
Dr. Clarke pointed out that there were marks of 
hypodermic injection upon Farrell? No, it doesn’t 
introduce a new factor, but it gives an old factor new 
significance.” 

“That’s the same thing,’ Brook declared. “We've 
collected about enough evidence against this fellow 
Fane to hang him. If I could lay hands on a photo- 
graph of him that would complete my search here. 
There ought to be one in the house.” 

“There is one,” Drew told him, and described the 
portrait in the sitting-room. For my part I would 
willingly have concealed this from the inspector. With 
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each step that narrowed the circle around Monica’s 
brother I felt a growing desire to do something to help 
him. Why I should have felt any such sympathy for a 
man I had never seen and of whom I knew nothing 
good I cannot say, unless it be that his fascinating 
little sister and my real regard for young Langdale’s 
welfare had influenced me in his favour. 

Drew appeared to have no such scruples, for, after 
assisting the inspector to gather up the trophies of the 
search, he led the way straight to the sitting-room and 
took the photograph of Gerald aie from its place on 
the mantelpiece. 

“You see he’s in uniform with a hat on,” he re- 
marked as he and Brook examined the portrait to- 
gether. ‘That shouldn’t prevent Phillips from identi- 
fying him.” 

Brook nodded. ‘‘We’ll show this to him, of course. 
Then copies of it will be made and distributed both 
here and abroad. If we don’t lay him by the heels in a 
few days I'll retire from business.” 

Drew chuckled. “He hasn’t a chance, I guess. Scot- 
land Yard is the cat’s whiskers in police organisation, 
and though our Central Bureau in New York’s a good 
second it’s only second.” 

I looked at the folded pile of Fane’s clothes, I 
thought of Farrell’s letter in the inspector’s pocket, I 
gazed over his broad shoulders at the picture of the 
young officer with the handsome features and his 
sister’s eyes and I felt there was a quality of the gro- 
tesque about the whole thing. It seemed almost in- 
conceivable that Monica Fane’s brother was a man 
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marked to be hunted down like an outlaw with a 
blood-price on his head. 

There was a momentary silence while we all exam- 
ined the photograph. Suddenly there came the sound 
of a little strangled cry. I swung round. Monica 
Fane stood in the doorway, one hand grasping the 
lintel, regarding us with a face the colour of ashes. 

I went forward to her instantly, wondering what on 
earth I should say to smooth a painful situation. 

““Wha—what does this mean, Sir Richard?” she 
gasped. ‘Oh, you don’t need to tell me,” she went on 
bitterly as I hesitated. “I might have known you 
came here to spy on Sunday.” 

I saw that in her present mood protest would be 
useless, so I merely said, ‘“We are here with Inspector 
Brook of Scotland Yard who has a search warrant 
for the house. I know how painful this must be to 
you, Miss Fane, but I hope you'll look upon me as a 
friend who will do all that is possible to help you in your 
trouble.”’ 

She made no reply, but entered the room and sat 
wearily down by the fire. She wore furs and a little 
black hat and the sight of her pretty, wistful face must 
have touched the hardest official heart. Brook, at 
any rate, looked rather uncomfortable and cleared his 
throat in a nervous kind of way. 

“There’s no use beating about the bush, Miss Fane,” 
he said at last. “I have my duty as a police officer 
and I must inform you that your brother Gerald Fane 
is suspected of the murder of Louis Farrell at the Old 
Farm, Tanner’s Green, on Tuesday last. We are almost 
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certain he drove there in his car and spent some time 
with Farrell on that night. Furthermore, as you prob- 
ably saw in the papers, the car has been found with 
number-plates missing while your brother’s subsequent 
movements are still a mystery. Your evidence will 
probably be required later on. I don’t want you to 
speak now against your will, but perhaps you could 
tell us something that would throw light on the affair.” 

“You mean I should tell you something that will 
help you to prove my brother’s guilt?” the girl asked 
in a low voice. 

“T don’t expect that, Miss Fane; I want you to give 
me, if you can, some explanation of his extraordinary 
conduct.” 

She sat for a few moments in silence while we waited 
uncomfortably. 

“T can’t believe him guilty of this horrible crime, 
but nothing I can say will do him any harm, now that 
you have discovered so much,” she said wearily. “This 
last week has been dreadful. The suspense has almost 
killed me, and it will be a relief to speak out... . 
Gerald left here in his car last Tuesday afternoon and 
I haven’t seen him since.” 

“He has not returned here?” 

“No. That is what fills me with fear. He has never 
gone away before like that without leaving some mes- 
sage.” 

Drew and Brook exchanged significant glances and 
the former asked very gently, “You knew this dead 
man—Louis Farrell?” 

“Only very slightly.” She shuddered. “I may as 
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well tell you the whole story. It may not seem much to 
you, but it has meant everything to me—everything. 
. . . My brother is seven years older than I and when 
we were left orphans he looked after me. No brother 
could have been kinder—more devoted. . . . Then the 
war came. Gerald was away most of the time so I saw 
little of him. Afterwards when we settled in this flat 
I noticed a change in him. He wasn’t less kind, but he 
was less frank and open than before. He was away a 
lot on business, but I know nothing of its nature. Only 
he made money. He seemed to have more and more to 
spend. When I asked him about it he only laughed and 
said we should get rich very quickly. He bought the 
Sunbeam car and used it a great deal. It was then that 
I first met Louis Farrell and discovered he was a great 
friend of my brother; indeed, I found out later that 
they were almost inseparable and were seen constantly 
together like devoted brothers. What the bond was 
between them I cannot say. Farrell was very musical, 
while Gerald took little enough interest in that, though 
he always encouraged my singing. Farrell only came 
to the flat occasionally, partly because I conceived an 
aversion towards him and partly because my brother 
preferred to meet him outside. They seemed to be 
engaged on some mysterious business and I noticed a 
steady change for the worse in Gerald. . . . I know it 
sounds childish, but I thought he had fallen amongst 
bad companions. . . . I think Gerald saw I was wor- 
ried and restless and got me an introduction to Dr. 
Ricardo. That gave mea new interest in life and plenty 
of work to do. I am most thankful to Dr. Ricardo for 
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all his kindness and trouble in training my voice.” 

Her voice trembled and she paused a moment to gain 
strength to finish her recital. 

“Soon after that I made a horrible discovery,” she 
resumed, speaking more rapidly. “I found he was 
taking drugs. When I taxed him with it he laughed 
and said it was all nonsense. ‘Later he grew angry and 
finally became sullen and morose. He got ill and 
nervous and threatened to have a complete breakdown 
in health. I implored him to see a doctor, but he 
obstinately refused. Although I knew that for some 
time prior to this he had seen less and less of Farrell 
I am certain Farrell was at the bottom of his taking 
to drugs. . . . No one who hasn’t lived under the 
same roof with a drug addict can realise the horror and 
misery of it all. We became completely estranged. The 
fact that we used to be as loving a brother and sister 
as you could find only made matters worse. If I hadn’t 
had my work and old Maggie, my servant, to help me 
I couldn’t have endured it. . . . Then quite recently 
Gerald made a genuine effort to recover himself. He 
told me he’d broken with Farrell completely and I saw 
some prospect of his saving his life from absolute 
ruin. But suddenly about ten days ago he grew 
stranger than ever. He talked and acted wildly and I 
began to fear his mind was unhinged. . . . Last Tuesday 
he went away and—and now it looks as if—” 

She suddenly broke down and began to cry. ‘Oh, 
what have I said?” she moaned. “It’s been m—more 
than I can stand. Gerald didn’t kill this man— It 
can’t be—tell me it can’t be.” 
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No situation is so difficult for a man to deal with as 
that of a woman in tears. I realised something of the 
torment of emotion that must have been hers. There 
was no doubt of the genuineness of her story, and it 
was obvious that she had brought herself face to face 
with the probability of her brother’s guilt and was torn 
with fear on his account. 

Brook looked as stolidly official as possible, while I 
nervously adjusted my eye-glass, fingered my tie and 
wondered whether to let her have her cry out. It was 
Drew who took the initiative. Bending over the weep- 
ing girl he took one little gloved hand in his and spoke - 
gently to her without a trace of awkwardness. By and 
by she dried her eyes and even smiled faintly. 

“Thank you. I’m sorry to have been so foolish,” 
she said. “It’s all been so trying.” 

“We quite understand, Miss Fane,” said Drew. “I’m 
sure you'll feel better for having told us the whole 
wretched story.” 

Brook rose to his feet, sympathy and official duty 
struggling for expression in his face. 

“One question, if you please, Miss Fane,” he said. 
“You haven’t seen your brother since Tuesday. Are 
you aware that he returned to the flat?” 

“What!” she cried, springing to her feet. ‘Why, 
that’s impossible.” 

Brook indicated the shoes and the bundle of clothing. 
“There are the things he was wearing last Tuesday 
night. I found them hidden in his room so he must 
have come back and changed his clothes. Was there 
any time that you and the servant were both absent?” 
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“Only yesterday—Sunday.” She turned to me. 
“After you had been to tea with Mr. Langdale I went 
out. I nearly always spend Sunday evening with 
friends because Maggie goes out then. The flat would 
be empty between six-thirty and ten.” 

The inspector put no further questions and a few 
minutes later he left in a taxi-cab, taking Fane’s clothes 
with him. Drew and I followed immediately after 
him. There seemed to be nothing more that I could do 
for the unhappy girl meantime except to proffer such 
help and sympathy as I could command. By one of 
these curious illogical whims that so control our actions 
I was disposed to favour Freddy Langdale’s suit just 
when circumstances seemed most unfavourable to it. 

“By the way,” I remarked as I bade her good-bye, 
“perhaps I could telephone Freddy Langdale and ex- 
plain what’s happened. He might look round to cheer 
you up a bit if you'd care.” 

“Thank you,” she smiled wanly. “I don’t think 
I care to see Mr. Langdale—just now.” 


CHAPTER =X 
MR. CLAUDE TOMLINSON 


REW went off on some secret line of investi- 
I) gation about which he would tell me nothing 
and I lunched in solitary gloom at a little 
table in the club dining-room. The course of events 
was shaping towards an apparently inevitable end. 
Gerald Fane was a “wanted” man. He would be 
hunted if necessary by half the police organisations 
in the world and if captured he would, in all proba- 
bility, be tried and found guilty on the capital charge. 
There was just a chance that he might evade capture 
and for Monica Fane’s sake I almost hoped he would. 
One couldn’t view the death of a scoundrel like Far- 
rell with any great horror. There was even a pos- 
sibility that he might clear himself of the murder 
charge, but after what I had learned that morning it 
did not seem in the least likely. No innocent man 
would behave as Fane had behaved; unless, indeed, 
the drug-crazed brain had snapped and he was bereft 
of his senses. But did not that make it all the more 
probable that he had killed Farrell? I pictured him, 
unbalanced and driven to desperation, making an end 
of the man who had caused his downfall. 
I wondered what Drew was doing. ‘Truth to tell 
I was a little disappointed in him. He had conducted 
an exhaustive and even meticulous investigation into 
181 
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the mystery of Louis Farrell’s death, dwelling unduly 
at times on quite unimportant details, and yet the 
mystery was solving itself more or less without his 
aid. Of course Farrell’s murder was a thing of sec- 
ondary importance to him. His business was the 
recovery of Mrs. Cursiter’s letters, and he rightly 
concentrated on that; nevertheless I felt he might have 
done more towards elucidating the mystery. 

Meantime what to do about Freddy Langdale? So 
far as I was concerned he might marry Monica Fane, 
suppose her brother had murdered half the population 
of Tanner’s Green. She was left alone and defenceless 
in a most distressing situation for which she was in no 
way responsible, and an engagement to Langdale would 
give her necessary support. That he would stand by 
her I hadn’t a doubt. But how was I to justify the 
engagement to his father? Old Langdale would look 
very unfavourably on his son’s marriage to anybody 
at this stage, let alone to the sister of a notorious 
murderer. I felt I must contrive to bring about and 
countenance the engagement for the sake of the young 
people and at the same time endeavour to placate the 
head of the Langdale shipping line in Hong-Kong. 

After an hour spent in the smoking-room I strolled 
slowly back to Rockingham Place. 

“Has Mr. Drew returned?’ I enquired of Car- 
ruthers. 

“Mr. Drew came back about lunch time and then went 
out again, sir,” he replied. 

I settled in the study and wrote a long letter to Joan 
to whom I submitted an outline of my difficulties for 
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an opinion. She was young, of course, but women 
were often very sound in those matters. Dear little 
girl! She would be home in three weeks now. The 
thought cheered me tremendously. 

About four o’clock Langdale telephoned to ask what 
the blazes I had been doing with Monica. He had 
heard that the evening papers announced Gerald Fane to 
be the owner of the car found in the chalk-pit, had 
immediately telephoned Monica and been met with a 
refusal to see him. I calmed him down as best I could 
and promised to discuss the matter in the evening. 

At four-thirty Carruthers entered and announced that 
a man desired to see me. 

“What kind of a man?” I asked. 

“A strange person, sir. Not quite a gentleman, I’d 
say. Says his name is Tomlinson.” 

“Show him in here.” 

In a few moments one of the most curious-looking 
individuals I had ever seen was ushered in. He was a 
man in the neighbourhood of forty, rather stout, florid 
in complexion, with a neatly trimmed black moustache 
and a great mop of glossy black hair heavily plastered 
with cosmetic and parted in a beautiful line straight 
down the middle. He wore a somewhat loud checked 
suit, brand new and obviously ready-made, a diamond 
sparkled on his finger and another in his tie-pin. In 
one hand he carried a new bowler hat and in the other 
a silver-mounted cane and a pair of lemon-coloured 
gloves. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr.—er—Tomlinson,” I said. 
‘Won't you sit down?” 
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“Thanks, thanks. Sir Richard Montague, I pre- 
soom.” He made a polite inclination of the head and 
seated himself gingerly on the edge of a chair. “My 
name’s Tomlinson—Claude Tomlinson. I ’ope I don’t 
introode?”’ 

He spoke in a Cockney accent and had evidently 
some difficulty with his aspirates. 

“Not at all,” I replied. “What can I do for you?” 

“Well, sir, it’s this way. I’ve ’ad rather a ’ard—a 
hard life for many years and now I’ve come into a bit 
o’ money—quite a small fortchune, you might say— 
that was left by an uncle in Australia. I kept a small 
pub in Balham—got it still for that matter—and sup- 
ported my mother and three sisters. But I was always 
meant for the hartistic life as mother and the girls 
always used to say. I was for ever singing at my 
work and often gave a little concert in the tap-room at 
nights. ‘My word, Claude,’ the girls used to say, ‘with 
a voice like yours, properly trained, you'd make a sure 
it, and that’s straight.’ Well, sir, Pve got the money 
now and I’m not too old to start. Been composin’ 
a bit too, though I can’t write it down properly. Now 
I thought that a little course of study in voice pro- 
duction and harmony would do the trick. And, I may 
add, Sir Richard, money’s no object.” 

He paused, as though he had fully explained the 
reason of his visit and regarded me comically with his 
head on one side. 

“That is very interesting, Mr. Tomlinson,” I said 
politely. “I hope you will have great success. But I 
don’t quite see how I can help you.” 
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“Lor’ bless me, I should have explained that first. 
Now I thought you bein’ a friend of the famous Dr. 
Ricardo—” 

“Dr. Ricardo!” I exclaimed, sitting up with a start. 
"What do you know about him?” 

My strange visitor felt in his pocket and produced 
a packet of cheap cigarettes. 

*“°’Ave a gasper?” he offered, and as I declined, 
“T expect he’ll put me off smoking when I start 
training the voice,” he added, “so I’d best make the 
most of my time if you don’t mind.” He lit a cigarette. 
and proceeded. ‘Knowing you were a great friend of 
Dr. Ricardo I thought I might ask you for a small 
introduction to him. I spoke to mother and the girls 
about it and they agree that would give me the best 
start. And remember, Sir Richard, money’s no ob- 
ject.” 

His calm assurance annoyed me and I felt that there 
was something behind his remarks that I had not 
grasped. ) 

“You are mistaken,” I said coldly. “I am no friend 
of Dr. Ricardo; indeed, I hardly know him. In any 
event an introduction wouldn’t help you in the least. 
He will train your voice if you pay him the necessary 
feess’ 

To my surprise he suddenly fell back in his chair and 
went into fits of laughter. 

“Jehoshaphat! You'll be the death of me, Mon- 
tague,” he gasped. “And of mother and the girls as 
well.” 

“Drew! I cried, suddenly penetrating his disguise. 
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“Good heavens, what’s the meaning of all this? You’ve 
taken me in completely.” 

“I guess it’s pretty good, isn’t it? If it deceived 
you so easily, it should deceive Ricardo.” 

“Tt’s marvellous. Where did you get those clothes? 
And the voice and accent—not even to speak of the 
hair?” 

Drew gave his characteristic chuckle. “I’ve often 
told you that to act a part you must be the part,” he 
said in his natural voice. “‘When I left you this morn- 
ing I had already sketched out in my mind the person 
I was going to be. These clothes and trinkets I got 
not a mile from Ludgate Hill. You should have seen 
the little tailor’s face when I refused his first suit. 
‘But it fits you be-a-u-tifully, sir,’ he said. ‘That’s the 
trouble,’ I said. ‘I want something that don’t fit.’ 
Then I came here with the things in a parcel. James 
FE. Drew went into his bedroom and Claude Tomlinson 
came out. Since then I’ve been with Claude in a room 
I got at an hotel, standing before the mirror and study- 
ing him and practising him and getting to be him. 
Now I’ve tried it on you, I’m satisfied.” 

“But what’s the game, Drew?” 

“The game is to study the Ricardo house and its 
master for a little from the inside. There’s a pile of 
things I want to know and I can’t find them out if 
Ricardo’s on his guard. I mean to take as many sing- 
ing lessons as he’ll give me. Unless I’m mistaken in 
the gentleman he’ll think me a darn fool and take all 
the money he can get from me. I'll pay sweetly, I’ll 
have a lesson every day, and every day I’ll keep my 
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eyes and ears a bit wider open than my mouth. I may 
find out nothing, and I may find out—everything.” 

“Everything! What do you expect to find out, 
Drew ?”’ 

“Well, I hope to find out Ricardo’s real connection 
with Farrell’s murder and Farrell’s murderer, too. But 
in the first place I want to recover those papers for 
Mrs. Cursiter.” 

“You mean—?” 

“That I shall employ my time devising a means to 
obtain possession of the papers with or without Ri- 
cardo’s consent or knowledge. I’ve no plan yet. I 
must study the ground. The music room opens into 
his study. In the study is his desk, in the desk the 
papers.” 

“You mean to steal them if necessary?” 

“Tf you like. I reckon it isn’t stealing to take some- 
thing from a blackmailer who’s in wrongful possession 
and restore it to the rightful owner. Anyhow, it’s 
worth trying; and it will be glorious sport, I promise 
you.” 

I pondered this new development, and could see no 
moral objection to abstracting Mrs. Cursiter’s letters 
and marriage certificate from Ricardo’s desk. It 
seemed a dangerous course to pursue, however, and I 
told Drew so. 

He iaughed. “It adds a necessary spice of adventure 
to what promised to be a dull enough investigation,” 
he declared. “I’m beginning to see a little daylight 
in the matter of Farrell’s murder and I’m sure the doc- 
tor can help me to see a bit more.” 
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“But Gerald Fane’s guilt is pretty clear,” I objected. 
“In a few days he'll be captured for certain and if 
Ricardo had anything to do with the crime he'll surely 
speak.” 

“Very likely, but I’m not disposed to wait even a 
few .days.”” Drew’s manner suddenly changed and 
his voice became deadly serious. “Take it from me, 
Montague, we’re up against something more than a 
mere quarrel between Fane and Louis Farrell. As 
I’ve said I’m beginning to see daylight in this case and 
I’m satisfied that old Ricardo is the most ingenious and 
dangerous thing in criminals I’ve ever come across. 
If he gets through this make-up of mine it’s a hundred 
dollars to a dime he’ll find means to put me out of the 
road. I’m absolutely in earnest about this. We've got 
to walk very warily, and I’m going to rely on you to 
help me. After I leave you today you mustn’t attempt 
to communicate with me personally, for it would be 
fatal if Ricardo discovered a connection between you 
and Mr. Claude Tomlinson.” 

I nodded a puzzled acquiescence, knowing that he 
would explain at the proper time exactly what he sus- 
pected and what he had discovered. “How long will 
you be away?” I asked. 

“A week, maybe. I want you to keep quiet about 
this and inform no one—not even Brook.” 

“And how else can I help?” 

“You might go down to Tanner’s Green tomorrow 
and hunt around for information as to Farrell’s move- 
ments on the day he was killed. You remember he was 
absent from morning till about evening.” He took a 
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sheet of note-paper from my desk and scribbled an 
address on it. “That’s my hotel. If anything definite 
turns up you can write me safely enough and if there’s 
anything further I want you to do I'll write you. 
Meantime, if you should run across me remember you 
don’t know me. Remember I’m only Claude Tomlin- 
son, an aspiring operatic star.” He stood up, his 
expression altered completely, he swelled visibly, his 
flashy ready-made clothes took on a new significance, 
his accent changed, he became, in fact, Mr. Claude 
Tomlinson. ‘‘Well, good-bye, Sir Richard,” he said 
cheerfully, holding out his hand. “I’m much obliged 
for the ’elp—/elp you’ve given me. Mother and the 
girls will be so glad when they hear about it.” 

I fell-in with his mood and played up to him as I 
conducted him to the door. There he wrung my hand 
effusively, drew on his lemon-coloured gloves (incon- 
gruously cheerful on that dismal winter afternoon), 
twirled his cane, and stumped off along Rockingham 
Place, leaving me a prey to mingled anxiety and be- 
wilderment. 

My first reflection on regaining the study was upon 
the amazing transformation of which Drew was 
capable. As a queer character study it was a superb 
piece of work, and I felt pretty certain that Ricardo 
would not spot the real man beneath it. But what was 
the meaning of it all? Drew would never act thus 
without a very direct motive. Apart from the desire 
to recover those papers he was pursuing an aspect of 
the Farrell crime that was at present hidden from me. 

I lit a cigar and attempted to recapitulate and sys- 
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tematise the many points in the case that remained un- 
solved. Clancy was eliminated. The car belonged to 
Fane. Ten to one the footprints and finger-prints 
were his also; but there was a lot left to explain. The 
fire, for example, and the unused port-glass, and the 
disappearance of that bottle of dark liquid from the 
cupboard, and the charred fragment of that letter 
about “snow in February,” and Farrell’s blunderbuss 
attempts at shooting and a heap of other things. At 
the end of an hour’s cogitation I had evolved several 
pretty theories and discarded them all as impossible. 
I judged, however, that we were getting to real grips 
with the business, and that Dr. Ricardo would show 
fight if we trespassed on his secret affairs. I didn’t 
mind. I was restless. I was spoiling for a fight of 
some kind. 

Turther examination of the problem from an arm- 
chair was useless, and, in any event, was prevented by 
the interruption of young Langdale who returned from 
the city demanding explanations and somebody’s blood. 
The evening papers were full of the latest develop- 
ment in the Old Farm mystery. A full description 
of Gerald Fane, the “wanted” man, was given, and 
one enterprising journal published a blurred image 
that purported to be his photograph. 

I spent the rest of that evening trying to soothe 
young Langdale. 

“Depend upon it,” I told him, “Monica’s refusal to 
see you is only a passing phase. Naturally she’s much 
upset and I dare say her first idea is to choke you off 
so that you won’t be affected by her brother’s disgrace. 
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In a few days she’ll come round. She’ll need you and 
she’ll turn to you naturally.” 

“But what do I care about her damned brother, 
Dick?” he said violently. “I don’t mind if he’s com- 
mitted fifty murders. It can’t be allowed to interfere 
between Monica and me.” He jabbed a half-smoked 
cigarette into an ash-tray. “I suppose after what’s 
happened you'll do nothing to help me with the old 
man,” he went on bitterly. “I don’t care now if he does 
cut me off. I'l find other means of earning a living 
somehow.” 

“You're talking extravagantly, Freddy,” I cautioned. 
“T haven’t said I wouldn’t help you. As a matter of 
fact the more I see of Monica Fane the better I like 
her. This wretched business hasn’t altered my opinion, 
but it’s made it more difficult to put in a word with 
your father. You must see that without my help he’ll 
probably cut up rough. I’m at present considering the 
best way to deal with him.” 

“T’m sorry, Dick. You're a good chap,” he said 
contritely. “Forget what I said just now. Probably 
you're quite right about Monica. I'll hang off for a 
couple of days and then go to see her. Probably some- 
thing’ll have turned up by then—like as not it will be 
Gerald Fane himself.” 

“That would be the best thing that could happen. 
It would remove the suspense,” I declared. 

He nodded agreement, and thereafter cheered up 
considerably. 

“By the way, where’s the sleuth?” he asked pres- 
ently. 
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“Gone big-game hunting for a few days.” 

“After Fane, I suppose?” 

“No, something bigger than that, I believe.” 

I got him to bed in a slightly more optimistic mood 
and he was still cheerful enough when I left the follow- 
ing morning for Buckinghamshire. 

My idea was to start with the Old Farm as a centre 
and work outwards in a circle in an endeavour to trace 
Farrell’s movements on the day of his death. The 
crime had attracted so much attention that there must 
be numbers of people in the district who would now 
remember having seen him on the last day of his life. 
In this I was not disappointed. So many people re- 
membered having seen him, who had never seen him 
at all, that it was difficult to discriminate between truth 
and fiction. At the end of a first day’s tramping along 
muddy lanes I returned to town with no certain infor- 
mation at all. 

Moving in a wider circle on the second day I obtained 
better results. Farrell had purchased a bottle of ben- 
zine in a shop in Chillingdon about five o’clock on 
the afternoon of the twenty-third and had carried it off 
in a brown paper parcel. Phillips had stated that his 
master had returned in the evening carrying a parcel. 
Here was something tangible. I could not guess its 
teal bearing on the case at the moment, but it was 
at least very significant that Farrell had on that very 
_ day purchased benzine that was said to have caused the 

~ fire. 

The third day yielded more important information. 
A man who was almost certainly Louis Farrell had 
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caught the 11:50 train for London at Great Missenden 
Station on the morning of the twenty-third, purchasing 
a return ticket, and had returned there in the afternoon. 
Farrell had actually gone to London then! But why 
from Great Missenden? It was ona different line from 
Tanner’s Green and involved an eight mile walk from 
the Old Farm. The more I examined Farrell’s erratic 
behaviour the more inclined I was to agree with Phil- 
lips’ doubts about his sanity. And yet, there might 
be some real method about this apparent madness. 
Suppose Farrell had intended to keep this visit. to 
London a secret he would naturally travel from a place 
where he was unlikely to be known. Could it be that 
he was merely trying to avoid Clancy or had he some 
sinister purpose in view? 

I returned to Rockingham Place elated at my minor 
success as an amateur detective. If only I could dis- 
cover what Farrell had done in London I would pro- 
vide Drew with something really valuable. There was 
no word from him and no sign of him and I pictured 
the ingenuous Mr. Tomlinson, a little red in the face, 
reaching up to his top notes in Dr. Ricardo’s music 
room. 

Meanwhile the man hunt went on apace. Nearly all 
the newspapers contained photographs of Gerald Fane. 
He was stated to be now wearing a blue suit, a dark 
grey cap and a dark grey overcoat. Each day sensa- 
tional rumours appeared regarding his whereabouts. 
He was alleged to have been seen on the sea-front at 
Hastings, hanging about the Liverpool docks, coming 
out of a picture palace in Glasgow and driving a two- 
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seater car ina Devonshire lane. The police were stated 
to be following up an important clue and the various 
ports of embarkation were being closely watched. And 
still Gerald Fane remained at large. 

Towards the end of the week it was decided that the 
hunted man must have escaped abroad, and the con- 
tinental police were said to be on the look-out for 
him. At the same time came the news that Clancy had 
been released. That evening I had a visit from In- 
spector Brook. 

“Mr. Drew not at home?” he enquired. 

I told him Drew was absent for a few days on rather 
important private business not unconnected with Dr. 
Ricardo. 

“About those papers, I suppose,” said Brook. ‘Well, 
I hope he’ll be successful. I don’t mind telling you 
that things are moving with us, Sir Richard. The evi- 
dence we have against Fane is practically conclusive. 
I’m sorry for that little girl, his sister, for I think she’s 
a good sort, but she’ll get over it.” 

“You've released Clancy?” 

“Had to. The fellow’s a scoundrel, but there was no 
point in detaining him, even if he did try to pot me. 
Says he’s going to marry Annie Smith and clear to the 
States again. Probably he may run straight now. The 
adjourned inquest’s tomorrow, and it’s pretty certain 
there’ll be a verdict against Fane. Phillips will iden- 
tify him from a photograph as the man who called on 
Farrell and will also identify the overcoat and silk 
scarf found at the flat. Both he and the girl Smith can 
speak as to the car. You can add the threat Phillips 
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overheard. Then there’s the evidence of these foot- 
prints—almost sufficient in itself. They’ve been care- 
fully compared with the shoes I found at Fane’s flat and 
they fit absolutely. Lastly there’s the flight of Fane 
himself, the attempt to conceal his car, the damning fact 
that he tried to hide the clothes he wore on the night 
of the murder.” 

“But forgot to destroy one important letter from 
Farrell which suggests a motive for the crime,” I put 
in shrewdly. 

Brook waved the thrust aside. “The letter’s very 
important of course,” he agreed. ‘He must have for- 
gotten about it. It’s just like one of those cases where 
clever men who have committed crimes cover up all 
their tracks with meticulous care and overlook the 
most important detail. No, Sir Richard, I’m certain 
our mysterious friend, Fane, has run his neck irrev- 
ocably into the noose this time. When we catch him 
we'll find that the finger-prints are his too. What 
puzzles me is where he’s got to.” 

“T thought the police were following up an 
portant clue’ ?” 

“The usual press gag. We've been following dozens, 
but we haven’t traced him yet. My belief is that he’s 
left the country. He’s had heaps of time.’ 

“How do you know he’s wearing a blue suit and 
grey overcoat?” 

“Because these articles are missing from his ward- 
robe. I went over his things carefully with the old 
servant at the flat and she told me.” 

I was surprised and said so. “She did not seem 
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inclined to be so communicative the other day,” I 
pointed out. 

“That’s true, Sir Richard, but I found her much 
more reasonable on my second visit. Miss Fane, too, 
for that matter. It was she who sent old Maggie to go 
over the wardrobe with me.” 

“The deuce she did!” I exclaimed. “She seems 
quite anxious to assist in her brother’s capture.” 

‘“‘She’s anxious to end the strain, Sir Richard. One 
can’t blame her.” 

“Will she be called as a witness at the inquest?” 

“She’s been cited, but I don’t know that her evidence 
will be required meantime.” 

He left me after exacting a promise to let him know 
whenever Drew returned. I was a little worried about 
the latter’s silence. More than three days had gone by 
without a sign of him. I had an address, however, 
where I might communicate with him and I therefore 
wrote a letter to Mr. Claude Tomlinson, Parker’s Hotel, 
Strand, giving him an account of my investigations 
around Tanner’s Green. 

The following evening young Langdale rushed into 
the study, hat and coat still on, his face pale with ex- 
citement. He flourished an evening paper in his hand. 

“Bless my soul! What’s happened now?” I asked. 

He tossed me the Evening Post, threw his hat on the 
floor, splashed himself out a whiskey and soda at the 
tray on the side-table and sank into a chair. 

“Read the news, Dick,” he said hoarsely. 

I turned to the newspaper. On one side of the 
front page was an account of the adjourned inquest on 
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Louis Farrell. One of the headlines announced that 
Gerald Fane had been found guilty of his wilful mur- 
der. A hurried glance showed me that Monica Fane 
had not been called upon to give evidence and I breathed 
a sigh of relief. 

Then the other side of the front page riveted my 
attention. It contained a letter written to the editor 
of the Evening Post by Gerald Fane himself. 


Sir [it ran]: 

By the time you receive this communication a coroner’s 
jury will no doubt have found me guilty of murder. They 
will be right. I did kill Louis Farrell. I freely confess it 
and I suffer no remorse. The man made a drug fiend of 
me and then turned off the supply too suddenly for my 
liking. I had many other reasons for hating him and 
some of your readers will agree that hate is the most 
powerful goad in the world. Suffice it to say that I hated 
him utterly and shot him like the dog he was. Do not 
imagine I was mad or distracted. I was never more cool, 
more sane. I am writing this confession because the police 
have been cleverer than I expected in tracing the crime to 
me after I had covered up my tracks rather neatly. Will 
they catch me? I am greatly amused by the reports as to 
my whereabouts. I understand I was seen in Paris yes- 
terday. To be hunted like some wild animal in the jungle 
that is required for exhibition at a zoo is an experience 
which few of your readers will ever enjoy. Let me assure 
them that it gives a piquancy to life which is making a 
new man of me. Let me add that the animal who knows 
the pathless ways of the jungle may easily elude capture. 

I am, sir, etc., 
GERALD FAneE. 
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Beneath the letter was an account of its reception 
at the offices of the Evening Post and a description of 
its appearance. With the exception of the signature, 
which was in ink, the letter had been carefully type- 
written on an ordinary quarto sheet of typist’s paper. 
The envelope, a plain one, bore a London postmark, 
and typewritten address. The editor, while accepting 
no responsibility for it, believed that the letter was 
perfectly genuine. It had been handed to the police 
for investigation. 

I stared at the newspaper in thunderstruck silence. 
If this letter were genuine Fane had thrown away his 
last chance. For colossal cheek or insane bravado I had 
never seen anything like it. 

“Good Lord! The fellow must be raving mad,” I 
cried, “or else the whole thing’s a hoax.” 

Langdale drained his glass and lit a cigarette with 
shaking fingers. 

“It’s a ghastly business, Dick,” he said, “‘and the 
worst bit of it is Monica knows the letter is no hoax.” 

“Monica! You’ve seen her?” 

“Just left her. I was determined to see her the 
moment this inquest business was over and I went 
straight to the flat this afternoon. On the way I picked 
up that paper. It gave me the devil of a shock, Dick. 
Monica had just got back and she bore up wonderfully. 
She seemed pleased to see me too. Inspector Brook 
was there. He had been showing her the original of 
that letter and she had identified her brother’s signa- 
ture. The moment Brook was gone I asked her to 
marry me. Of course I told her not to worry about 
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giving me an answer just now, and that I just wanted 
her to know I’d do anything for her.” He paused and 
looked at me earnestly. “Do you know, Dick, what she 
said struck me as a bit strange.” 

“Strange! In what way?” 

“Well, she thanked me ever so sweetly and said she 
couldn’t consider the matter until this business about 
her brother was settled one way or another. Then 
I told her she could count on me and on you to do all 
we could to help her. Her reply staggered me. She 
said she would prefer to be left alone just now and 
that she was getting invaluable help from an old 
friend.” 

I sat up suddenly. “Did she tell you the name of 
this friend?” 

“Yes. It was old Dr. Ricardo.” 

“Damn Dr. Ricardo!’ I ejaculated vehemently. 


CHAPTER AT 
THE EMPTY HOUSE 


N Monday morning a letter in familiar hand- 
() writing lay on my breakfast table. I opened 
it and read eagerly, 


Dear MonracueE, 

Thanks for your note with particulars of your investi- 
gations. I want you to do something for me. On Monday 
afternoon, as late as possible, go to Marshland and Tait, 
house factors, and ask for the key of the empty house, 
No. 20 Douglas Square, which is for sale, in order that 
you may view it. Endeavour to go to No. 20 alone; but, 
whether alone or accompanied by a clerk, you must leave 
unfastened the door or a window in the basement, looking 
on to the strip of grass at the back. Do not fail; much 
depends on it. I expect to be home for dinner. 

Yours, 
CLAUDE. 


I reread this curious epistle with lively interest. The 
prospect of action stimulated me. What was it that 
Drew had discovered about this empty house next to 
Ricardo’s? I determined to investigate the place 
thoroughly on my own account. If they sent a clerk 
with me I should brain him. 

I turned to the morning papers. For the last few 
days I had been getting several of them with a view 
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as presented to the public. In most of them the case 
was given a leading position and Fane’s letter to the 
Evening Post had provided additional material for sen- 
sational speculation. 

This morning I noted more particularly one matter 
arising out of Farrell’s death to which various news- 
papers had been calling attention. It had first appeared 
about a week previously in the form of a small para- 
graph, which mentioned that the murdered man had 
been a composer of music of considerable merit. From 
then onwards hardly a day passed without some refer- 
ence to this. Some of the dead man’s work was “ex- 
pected to be published shortly,” a career full of promise 
“Sn the realm of music” had been “‘tragically cut short.” 
Still more bold was the prophecy that the music of 
Louis Farrell would shortly be ail the rage, and on 
the previous day an enterprising picture paper had 
published an excellent photograph of a ‘Farrell Manu- 
script,’ the contents of which were stated to have 
received “the highest praise from many competent 
critics.” 

I suspected that the majority of these statements 
‘were “inspired,” and that the notoriety of Farrell’s 
death was being deliberately used to boom his music. 
Suspicion was amply confirmed by the first of the papers 
I selected this morning. Under none too modest head- 
lines it was announced that Dr. Ricardo, who had just 
concluded his charming and successful series of choir 
concerts, would give a further series in the spring for 
the purpose of introducing to the public the work of 
‘the dead composer. I could not but admire the clever- 
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ness of the old villain. He was preparing the ground 
thoroughly. Whatever value Farrell’s work contained 
(and some of it was undeniably good) would be, for 
the time, at least, greatly increased by the advertisement 
which his tragic death provided. And Ricardo was his 
executor and also the legatee of all his musical work. 
There was money in it and perhaps fame. 

I put the newspaper down and picked up the Daily 
Post. That morning it outstripped all rivals. It con- 
tained a letter from Gerald Fane, typewritten, signed 
and posted in the same way as the letter to the Evening 
Post of a few days previously. 


Sir [I read], 

The public may be interested to know exactly how I 
murdered Louis Farrell. When I drove out to the Old 
Farm that evening I had already determined to get rid of 
him, but had not planned the means. Chance favoured 
me, for he spoke to me of the shot-gun which he always 
kept loaded in the corner of his music room. Here was a 
weapon all ready to my hand. In addition I managed to 
unlatch one of the French windows. The rest was easy. 
I left him on his door-step at ten o’clock when he told me 
he was to sit up composing some important musical work 
that would take him some hours. I drove the car down 
the lane and brought it to rest in the shelter of a wood. 
There I waited until I judged the servants would be all 
asleep. Then I slipped across the paddock, shot the dirty 
hound at close range and engineered a beautiful little 
hold-up to enable me to get clear away. Throwing down 
the gun, I locked the door on the inside, pocketed the key 
and bolted back to my car. Before the servants broke into 
the room I was miles along the road. With regard to the 
fire it was a pure accident. Just as I was about to fly I 
recollected my scarf which I had left behind me. I turned 
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at the window and hurriedly crossed the room to where it 
lay. Thereafter in my haste I must have knocked over 
one of the lighted candles that stood on the bureau. There 
was some paper lying on the floor and this probably caught 
fire. You may be sure I did not wait to see. 


I am, sir, etc., 
GERALD FANE. 


Gerald Fane must be mad. No man in his senses 
would write publicly incriminating himself with regard 
to a murder for which half the police in Europe were 
after him. Since both letters bore the London post- 
mark he was probably still in England, but that might 
be a blind to cover the fact that he had slipped out of 
the country. One thing was pretty certain. He could 
not remain much longer at large. 

That afternoon I groped my way to the offices of 
Marshland and Tait, through streets plunged in an ever 
deepening gloom. Fog that had blotted out the morn- 
ing light and dislocated the traffic had now closed in 
more thickly than ever, gripping the throat of the great 
city in a monstrous strangle-hold. Down by the river 
it lay heaviest. I moved with the other pedestrians, a 
shadow amidst shadows. ‘Taxi-cabs crawled by with 
dull yellow eyes peering athwart the almost impenetrable 
darkness. The air was raw and piercing and I was 
thankful to button the collar of a fur-lined coat about 
my neck. ih, 

It was almost four o’clock when I presented myself at 
the house factors’ and intimated my name and business 
to a clerkess. 

“You'd better see Mr. Marshland,” she said, and 
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conducted me to an inner room where a bald-headed 
little man sat behind a huge roll-top desk. 

“Twenty Douglas Square. Ah, yes,” he said after 
I had made a request to view the house. He referred 
to an entry in a book beside him. ‘Surely you don’t 
‘want to view the house today, Sir Richard. This fog, 
you know. You won’t be able to see properly.” 

“T should like very much to see it today,’ I replied. 
“Indeed the matter is urgent. I am to go over the 
place with a relative—a cousin—who is going north on 
business that will detain him ten days and he is ex- 
tremely anxious to fix up a residence in London as 
soon as possible.” The lie rolled glibly off my tongue. 
“‘We have a good electric lamp, so there should be no 
difficulty in making an inspection of the premises not- 
withstanding the fog,” I added. 

“Quite so, quite so, but I fear you will see the place 
at a disadvantage,” said the house factor. “Better wait 
till tomorrow. Besides, it will be impracticable to send 
one of our staff with you at this hour of the afternoon 
in such a fog.” 

“Oh, that won’t matter in the least,” I returned 
cordially. ‘We shall be able to go over the house quite 
well by ourselves. If you would kindly jot down one 
or two details regarding the price and the state of the 
title we shall be in a position to consider the matter 
this evening in all its aspects. Has the house been 
empty for some time?” 

“Yes, I think it has, but it is in excellent condition. 
The plumbing is good and electric light is installed, 
although at the moment it is cut off. The only thing 
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is, ’—he hesitated a moment. “TI want to be quite frank, 
Sir Richard. The fact is, we have clients on our books 
who are to get the first refusal of the house in the event 
of any other offers forthcoming. The owner is abroad 
and we must do our best for him of course.” He 
referred to the book again. “Yes, I see we will have 
to communicate first with Messrs. Horrock and Gilson, 
solicitors, to whom we have promised a first refusal.” 

With difficulty I repressed a start. So Ricardo’s 
lawyers were after the house! And evidently willing 
to pay for it rather than allow someone else to purchase. 

“That, of course, puts a slightly different complexion 
on the matter,’ I agreed. “Perhaps you could com- 
municate with them in the course of the next day or 
two and let me know what they say. Meantime, if 
you will let me have the keys I will inspect the house 
and return them to you this afternoon.” 

He was silent for a few moments, and I feared he 
was about to refuse my request. 

“As you please,” he said at last, and pressed a bell. 
“The keys of twenty Douglas Square,” he ordered the 
clerkess, who appeared in answer to his ring. “I may 
say we don’t usually allow clients to inspect our houses 
unaccompanied by a clerk,” he went on, turning to me, 
“unless the client is personally known to us. Your case 
is a little different, Sir Richard. Although we have 
not had the pleasure of meeting you hitherto your 
name is well known to me and it will be a pleasure 
to do business with you. All I suggest is that you do 
not judge of number twenty too hastily in the unfor- 
tunate lighting conditions.” 
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I thanked him cordially and pocketed the keys with 
a guilty feeling. Confound this fog! Did he suspect 
the indecent haste with which I desired to look at the 
property? Anyhow, it couldn’t be helped. I only hoped 
he would not hasten to inform Mr. Gilson that Sir 
Richard Montague had been inspecting the house. The 
coincidence would not be without its effect on Dr. 
Ricardo. 

Though I pushed on to Douglas Square as quickly 
as possible, it was a quarter to five when I ascended 
the steps of number twenty. Its shuttered windows 
stared sphinx-like at the fog-bound Square, and there 
was something vaguely sinister in its aspect that gave 
me more than a twinge of uneasiness. The pavement 
was deserted. I stood for a moment, keys in hand, 
listening to the muffled hum of the city’s traffic that 
rose and fell around me. Then I quietly opened the 
front door and slipped inside, closing it softly after 
me. 

A fan light provided some illumination in the hall, 
but I judged it advisable to switch on the electric 
lamp I had brought with me. With this to aid me I 
made a hurried tour of inspection. The house was 
similar in construction to Dr. Ricardo’s and consisted 
of three principal floors, attics and a basement. It 
appeared to have stood empty for a considerable time; 
for dust had gathered everywhere and the wall-paper 
was ancient and discoloured. Yet the air was not so 
damp and musty as one might have expected. Probably 
the factors kept it aired and fired from time to time, 
I reflected. Certainly there was a heap of ashes in the 
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dining-room fireplace and a couple of candle ends lying 
on a small deal table in the same room. 

I wandered right up to the attics, which were reached 
by an enclosed stair and consisted of three small rooms 
and a space containing a ladder, that provided access 
through a trap-door to the roof. Thence I worked my 
way down, flashing my lamplight round the dusty 
rooms, searching for I knew not what. If the house 
held a secret it refused to yield it to me. What had 
Drew discovered about the place? I felt chilled and 
shivered suddenly. The house was eerie. I paused in 
the middle of the vast drawing-room. There was a 
deathly stillness. Not a sound came to me but the 
beating of my own heart. I might have been in a 
vault. 

With an effort I pulled myself together. I was 
getting as nervous as a cat—I who had faced greater 
dangers in far lands than fall to the lot of most men. 
Here I was, in the heart of a great city and surrounded 
by thousands of my fellow creatures, shaken by the 
loneliness of an ordinary empty house. Ridiculous! 

I hurried down to the basement and found a door 
at the end of a passage that opened to the back of the 
house. It was locked and bolted. I switched off my 
lamp, very cautiously turned the lock, drew back the 
bolts and looked out. In the semi-darkness I was able 
to distinguish a small strip of rank grass bounded by a 
wall. This would suit Drew’s purpose admirably. 

Closing the door gently, but leaving it unlocked, I 
ascended the basement stairs, and crossed the hall. If 
I had not made any important discovery I had, at least, 
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performed the task allotted to me. I would now return 
the keys to Mr. Marshland with my best thanks. 

As I passed the dining-room door a sudden thought 
struck me. Someone had lit a fire there, someone had 
burned candles; further, I had observed a large cup- 
board in the room. Possibly it might repay a few 
moments’ inspection. 

I turned into the dining-room and had only taken a 
couple of steps when suddenly there came a low rapping 
on the front door. Instantly I switched off my lamp 
and stood with bated breath. The knocking was re- 
peated. Someone was seeking admittance. Had the 
light of my lamp been spotted through some chink 
in the shutters? 

I moved to the dining-room door uncertain how to 
act. And, just then, I heard another sound that rooted 
me to the spot. A stealthy foot was moving in the 
house overhead. Someone was coming down the stairs. 
Transfixed, I stood in the shadow of the doorway, 
my eyes on the point where the staircase turned and 
descended to the hall. There came a wavering gleam 
of light. A man came round the bend of the stair. 
He was carrying a flickering candle in the light of 
which I beheld the face of Dr. Ricardo. 

In an instant I was in the dining-room again treading 
on tiptoe. With an obvious danger to face I became 
cool and steady. A blundering footstep in the dark 
would betray me, and if Ricardo should enter the 
dining-room, as was likely, it was essential that I 
should be concealed. The big cupboard would serve 
my purpose admirably provided it were empty. 
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Again the knocking at the door was repeated. I 
heard Ricardo curse under his breath as he crossed 
the hall, heard him blow out the candle and then open 
the door. At the same moment I managed to reach 
the cupboard. Fortunately for me it opened quietly, 
and bending low I crept in, narrowly missing a shelf 
with my head. 

I was not a second too soon. Ricardo’s voice came 
to me from the hall, saying: 

“You are a little impatient, Watkins. Such loud 
knocking on the door of an empty house is apt to attract 
attention. We will go into the dining-room where we 
can talk. A moment, till I light this candle.” 

I heard a match struck, then Ricardo and his visitor 
entered the room. From where I crouched behind the 
cupboard door a convenient key-hole afforded me a 
fairly wide view. The man named Watkins proved 
to be a huge fellow something over forty years of age 
‘with the stamp of countenance one usually associates 
with the prize ring. The name seemed familiar to me, 
and I suddenly recollected one “Smashing Watkins” 
who had had something of a reputation as a boxer 
fifteen years ago. If this were indeed he, it looked as 
if his boxing might be a thing of the past. The power- 
ful physique had run to fat, he was unshaven and ill- 
dressed, and altogether looked about as unpleasant a 
villain as one would care to see. 

“So you are Watkins,” said Dr. Ricardo, putting the 
candle on the table and seating himself behind it. “TI 
regret that we haven’t had the opportunity of meeting 
before.” 
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“So do I,” the other declared. “It’s always nice to 
have dealings with the boss direct.’”” He gave a hoarse 
chuckle. “I dare say we’ll see something of you down 
east now, Dr. Ricardo.” 

“Possibly, my friend. I want to see for myself 
how you work things.” 

“That’s right, guv’nor. Now that Farrell’s been sent 
to glory and that young Fane’s done a bunk, there ain’t 
a suitable go-between as you might say. You'll be 
sorry to lose Farrell. He was a clever one.” 

Ricardo helped himself to a pinch of snuff. ‘Smoke 
if you care to, Watkins,” he said amiably. “Yes, I was 
very sorry to lose Farrell,” he continued as the other 
lit a cigarette at the candle. “The case of Fane is 
different. He had ceased to be of value. He had in 
fact become a danger to us. As you would see, he 
had begun to take dope himself. Any of our agents 
who becomes addicted to the stuff he distributes is 
useless. Fane had become very unreliable. More than 
that, I was afraid he might give the show away to the 
police. It is fortunate for us that he has committed 
a crime that will make him avoid the police if possible.” 
Ricardo paused a moment, then lowering his voice said 
earnestly, “If he is caught he may blab, Watkins. You 
see the danger. It would be far safer for us if he were 
never caught. Wouldn’t it now?” 

There was a dead silence while the ex-boxer drew 
nervously at his cigarette. 

“T take your meaning, Dr. Ricardo,” he said. “You 
think that Fane, if he’s still in this country, might come 
to us in the East End for shelter?” 
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“Exactly, my friend. And if he does come there you 
must see that he is never caught—never, you under- 
stand ?” 

The other laughed hoarsely. “I don’t like the situa- 
tion, guv’nor, and that’s straight. If Fane turns up 
I dare say I’ll know how to deal with him. But, if you 
ask me, he’s got clean away abroad.” 

“T fear that may be so,” Ricardo said calmly. “It 
therefore behooves us to go very carefully. After we 
deal with the present consignment I think we ought to 
lie low for a while. I shall myself take the supplies 
to France and Italy, and when that business is concluded 
we shall do nothing more for six months until the 
Farrell affair has had time to blow over.” 

Watkins nodded. “I’m with you there, guv’nor,” 
he said. “I don’t mind admitting I’m a bit scared. 
Well, what about business? I dare say you didn’t bring 
me all the way up here in this bloomin’ fog just to 
warn me.” 

“Of course not. You wrote Farrell saying you ex- 
pected a supply of cocaine?” 

“Yes, but I was careful. I just wrote that we were 
expecting some snow in February.” 

With difficulty I smothered an ejaculation that would 
have cost me dear. Watkins had written the letter 
to Farrell of which Drew had retrieved a fragment 
from the ashes. ‘‘Snow,”’ cocaine !—of course, one had 
often heard the name that was given to the stuff in 
powdered form. 

“Even that was dangerous enough,” Ricardo was 
saying. “You ought to have waited till Farrell was 
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next at your place. However, I’m certain Farrell would 
destroy the letter. He was very careful.” 

“I’m very careful too, Doctor, and I don’t take no 
dictation as to my methods,” Watkins cut in trucu- 
lently. “Why, I could get the stuff distributed myself 
without your help.” 

“And get caught by the police very quickly,” said 
Ricardo drily. ‘No, Watkins, I think you’ve enough 
sense to see that the distribution is safer in my hands. 
You are, let us say, the importing house, my little 
organisation is the wholesale house and the retail dis- 
tributing agency. Now that we have lost Farrell and 
Fane is out of the reckoning, you and I will have to 
work a little more closely together. So long as this 
house is available you will come here for a meeting 
_ whenever I require you.” 

“T’ll come when it suits me, Dr. Ricardo,” said the 
other defiantly. 

Ricardo took snuff from his little box, while his 
dark eyes gazed steadily at his visitor’s face. A faint 
smile curved his lips and his expression became half 
mocking, half menacing. 

“T hope we may not quarrel, my friend,” he remarked 
softly. “We are beset with difficulties, you and I. If 
we are to do business you must accept my control and 
I can make you a rich man, Watkins. Otherwise—” 
he shrugged his shoulders, “I wash my hands of you.” 

For a moment the ex-boxer’s features were distorted 
with anger, and he clenched a huge fist as though he 
would strike at the calm, handsome face that seemed 
to mock him in the candle-light. Then he gave way 
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before the other’s will. His eyes fell, his hand dropped. 

“T reckon it’s best you should be the boss, guv’nor,” 
he muttered. “You know all the ropes.” 

“Good.” Ricardo took off his spectacles and polished 
them. His features had resumed their usual courteous, 
kindly expression. He beamed upon his visitor. “Now 
we understand each other. Have you particulars of the 
consignment ?” 

Watkins produced a sheet of folded paper from his 
pocket and opened it out in the candle-light. Dr. Ri- 
cardo, having adjusted his spectacles, examined it care- 
fully. What he found there evidently pleased him. 

“An excellent consignment, Watkins,” he murmured. 
“This is a much larger quantity of cocaine than the 
last occasion.” 

“Some of it came from Germany this time, shipped 
through Hamburg,” explained Watkins. ‘The rest 
came by the usual route.” 

Ricardo was silent a minute and appeared to be 
making a calculation of some sort. 

“T think I can offer you five hundred and fifty 
pounds for this lot, including the opium, provided it is 
in prime condition,” he said presently. 

The other shook his great, bull head. “Not enough, 
guv’nor,” he protested. “Look at the profits you make. 
Why, you must have made thousands the last year 
or two.” 

“You forget the risks I run, the people I have to 
employ. You don’t suppose men like Farrell and Fane 
worked for nothing. They were partners with me. 
Then there are my other agents.” 
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“Other agents!” Watkins’ voice was scornful. “T 
know—one or two of the women that sing in your 
blessed choir of angels. A fine blind that is, Dr. 
Ricardo, but it don’t deceive yours truly.” 

Ricardo’s slim hand shot out and gripped the other’s 
wrist. His face was white with anger. 

“We'll leave my musical affairs out of this discus- 
sion,” he said. “That side of the business has nothing 
to do with you. Understand?” 

Watkins wrenched his hand away with a little cry 
of pain and stood towering over Ricardo with an ugly 
scowl on his face. I was amazed that he did not spring 
upon the older man, but whether it was due to the 
unexpected strength of the other’s grip or to the effect 
of those magnetic eyes, he suddenly shuffled a little 
further off nursing his injured wrist, all the fight 
out of him. 

“No offence meant, guv’nor,” he apologised. “I’m 
not a musical man myself. . . . Now about the price. 
I’ve my people to pay, too. There’s the two Chinamen, 
three sailors and the German skipper that brought the 
stuff from Hamburg. Let’s say seven hundred pounds 
and it’s a deal.” 

Ricardo pondered a moment. Then he rose from 
his seat on the table and placed the slip of paper in his 
pocket. 

“T shall come over to your place one day this week 
and inspect the consignment,” he said. “If I am satis- 
fied I'll pay the seven hundred you ask. You will have 
to deliver about one-half of the cocaine here. The 
remainder I shall take over to France myself. I am 
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due both in Paris and Rome, in any event, to arrange 
for a possible concert season.” He helped himself to 
a pinch of snuff, and tapped the lid of the little box 
thoughtfully. “Probably Madame Ricardo or certain 
of my pupils may accompany me, Watkins. There will 
be musical instruments. Have you ever thought what 
an excellent hiding place a cleverly constructed musical 
instrument makes for, say, contraband goods?” He 
flashed one of his smiles. “You were right, my friend. 
My musical career has its value.” 

“Then that’s settled,” said Watkins, moving towards 
the door. “You'll let me know when you’re coming 
down east.’”’ He swung reund suddenly and his next 
words caused my heart to leap to the top of my head. 
“What kind of a cupboard’s that there?” he said point- 
ing, as it seemed, straight at me. 

My cramped muscles became tense, I crouched ready 
to spring and make a fight for it. It almost seemed 
as if the two pairs of eyes staring in my direction 
could pierce the heavy wood that concealed me. 

“T believe it is quite a spacious one, but I’ve never 
examined it. Why do you ask?” Ricardo said. 

“T thought it might do to hide the stuff in if you 
didn’t find it convenient to be on the spot when we 
were making delivery,’ Watkins replied. “You might 
supply me with a key to the street door.” 

Ricardo shook his grey locks. “That would never 
do, Watkins,’ he said. “The risk would be far too 
grave.” He glanced at his watch. “Come, it is late 
and I have other matters to attend to. I will let you 
out quietly.” 
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With a gasp of relief I saw them turn to the door, 
heard the street door open and close softly and Ricardo’s 
returning footsteps. He entered the dining-room again, 
where the candle still burned on the table. Cramp was 
seizing me, sweat stood on my brow, it was all I could 
do to keep from moving. Would the old scoundrel 
never go? 

He had paused by the table, had taken the folded 
paper from his pocket and was going over it again. 
Suddenly he did a curious thing the significance of 
which was then lost to me. Stretching his arms above 
his head with a vigorous movement that suggested 
trained muscles and sinews, he burst into a low musical 
laugh such as I had never heard from him; then speak- 
ing in a strange voice, quite unlike his own, he said, 
“Life’s a great jest, Dr. Ricardo—a great jest.”’ 

He began to hum a gay air which I recognised as 
the scherzo of Louis Farrell, and taking up his candle 
he strode quickly out of the room. I heard his retreat- 
ing footsteps upon the stone stairs, and emerging from 
my cupboard I stole after him. 

Where was he going? Clearly he had some means 
of access to his own house which I was determined 
to find out. I crept softly in his wake. He ascended 
the stairs rapidly, and every now and then I caught 
the wavering gleam of his candle. Suddenly this van- 
ished, and I knew he had entered the enclosed stairway 
that led to the attics. 

With the utmost caution I crept up the attic stairs. 
He had extinguished the candle now and I was in 
pitch darkness, but I could hear him moving above. 
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Evidently he was climbing the ladder that led to the 
trap-door in the roof. I heard the creak of the trap 
opening on its hinges, felt the puff of raw air that it 
let in. Then the trap was closed and all was still. 

I did not hesitate. There was some communication 
between the roof of the empty house and Ricardo’s 
next door and I meant to find out its exact nature. 
Now I stood at the foot of the ladder, grasping a 
rung. How delighted Drew would be when I recounted 
my afternoon’s adventure! 

I commenced to ascend, but had only taken a single 
step, when a hand shot out of the darkness and gripped 
my arm like a vise. 


CHAPTER XII 
I COMMIT BURGLARY 


Then with a violent effort I twisted myself 
round and was about to close with my unseen 
adversary when he spoke. 

“Don’t hit me too hard, Montague,” said a well- 
known voice. 

The grip on my arm was released, and getting out 
my electric lamp I switched it on and beheld Drew, 
still in the guise of Mr. Tomlinson, standing within a 
yard of me. 

“How on earth did you get here?” I gasped. 

“Same way as Dr. Ricardo,” he replied. “We’re on 
the trail at last, my lad. It’s going to be a stiff fight 
to the finish, and I don’t mean maybe. You’ve un- 
fastened a door at the back?” 

I nodded. ‘Drew, I’ve made a great discovery,” 
I declared. “Old Ricardo’s mixed up in the drug 
traffic. He’s been coining a mint of money over it. 
I’ve just overheard—”’ 

“T know. I heard it too,” he interrupted. 

“You heard it too!” I echoed incredulously. 

“Sure thing. I was listening in the hall. But we 
can’t discuss matters here.” He glanced at his watch. 
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FE? an instant I was too taken aback to move. 
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if you get moving, Montague. I’ll be home for dinner, 
and Ill spin you the whole yarn.” 

He hurried me down the stairs, turning deaf ears 
to the score of eager questions that sprang to my lips. 
In a minute we were out of the house. The fog had 
lifted sightly and it was possible to distinguish the 
blurred outline of the trees in the gardens of the Square. 
Drew paused on the step. 

“We part here,” he said quickly. “If anyone spots 
us from Ricardo’s house it might be fatal.” 

I saw the wisdom of this, and, running down the 
steps, I set off at a great pace for the offices of Marsh- 
land and Tait, my mind a whirl of excited speculation. 
I was just in time to find the cashier locking up for the 
night. He stolidly accepted my effusive thanks and 
the keys which I tendered. Little did he guess the 
strange use to which number twenty Douglas Square 
was being put. 

Drew was late in getting to Rockingham Place and 
it was after nine o’clock when we settled down in the 
study, having despatched one of my cook’s most ex- 
cellent dinners and the bottle of “Clicquot” which 
Carruthers had insisted on opening. Langdale was out, 
so we were free to talk undisturbed. Mr. Claude Tom- 
linson had disappeared, perhaps for ever, into Drew’s 
bag, and his creator pulled contentedly at a cigar. 

“Jehoshaphat! What a day and what a week!” Drew 
exclaimed. “I tell you, our friend Claude’s life may 
have been short, but it was a gay one.” 

“Well, fire ahead,” I ordered. ‘What have you been 
doing all week?” 
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“T’ve been in picture palaces, the upper circle of a 
theatre, a big popular café where they did you glad for 
a few shillings, and other interesting places.” 

“What on earth for?” 

He flicked the ash from his cigar and his face grew 
serious. “‘See here, Montague, we better get some of 
our initial ideas straightened out, then I’ll tell you 
about the week’s doings,” he said. ‘Now in the first 
place, let’s see where we stand regarding the murder 
of Louis Farrell. Who had the greatest interest in his 
death ?” 

“Clancy, but he’s out of it,” I replied. “That only 
leaves Fane. On his own admission Fane was ruined 
by Farrell, and had every reason to hate him. You've 
seen Fane’s letters to the press, of course?” 

Drew nodded. ‘“T’ve seen the originals.” 

“The originals! Where?” 

“At Scotland Yard this evening. But pass from that 
for a moment. I didn’t ask who had a motive to kill 
Farrell—I asked who had the greatest interest in his 
death. Who secures the most benefit?” 

“You don’t mean—Ricardo?” 

“T certainly do. The amiable doctor stood to get 
£5,000 out of Farrell’s death. Consider. Farrell 
acknowledges an alleged loan of £4,500, for which he 
sends Ricardo an I.0.U. together with a will appointing 
Ricardo his executor and a packet containing the letters 
and marriage lines of Mrs. Cursiter. Whether Ricardo 
really ever loaned Farrell that money don’t signify 
two hoots. The fact remains that Ricardo had some 
hold over him which caused him to act the way he 
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did. It is incredible that Farrell would have acted thus 
towards a man he had only seen once; and, in any 
event, we know now that they saw a lot of each other, 
for we learned today that Farrell was one of Ricardo’s 
agents in his dope-distributing schemes. And what 
does Ricardo do when he gets Mrs. Cursiter’s letters ? 
He has the impudence to try to extort from me the 
£5,000 that would have gone to Farrell. But that’s 
not all. Under the will Ricardo becomes the sole lega- 
tee of all Farrell’s music. Already he’s preparing to 
turn that to account. What that may mean is prob- 
lematical, but it’s clear enough that the person with the 
real benefit from Farrell’s death is Ricardo and not 
Fane.” 

“But Ricardo couldn’t know he would benefit,” I 
objected. “Farrell’s letter and the will were only writ- 
ten on the day of his death.” 

“Quite true; but they may have come into Ricardo’s 
hands in plenty of time. There’s no trace of Farrell 
having posted them. On the other hand, you found 
that he took the train to London that day.” 

I started. “Good Lord! You think Farrell may 
have delivered the whole lot to Ricardo personally?” 

“Why not?” 

“Then why should he write a letter at all? He 
could have explained things to Ricardo.” 

“He wasn’t to know that Ricardo would be at home. 
Remember how queerly he behaved prior to his death. 
He knew Clancy was around, he went in fear of his life, 
and he may have decided that personal delivery was 
better than posting. There might be half a dozen 
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reasons; but the chances are Ricardo got these papers 
in time.” 

I pondered a moment and then thought I saw the 
futility of Drew’s argument. 

“But all this is beside the point,” I said. “Farrell 
was murdered by Gerald Fane. All the evidence shows 
that, and Fane himself has confessed to it.” 

“T’m not saying Fane didn’t have a hand in the 
murder,” he replied calmly. “But it needn’t have been 
the work of one man. Ricardo may have been there, 
too.” 

“That’s all nonsense, Drew. There’s no evidence 
of Ricardo or any other stranger having been at the 
Old Farm that night.” 

“Oh, yes, there is. Those finger-prints were made by 
Dr. Ricardo.” 

I stared at him in stupefaction. “Good heavens! 
How do you know that?” I cried. 

He cast away the stump of his cigar and lit a fresh 
one. “You remember how I took those finger-prints 
in an autograph album in the Arnington case?” he 
said. “Well, I tried the same dodge here with great 
success. It was a shot in the dark, but for some time 
I’ve been certain that Fane was only Ricardo’s tool 
in this murder. It was easily done. When Ricardo 
saw Claude Tomlinson he fell into the trap. Claude 
had a singing lesson every day, sometimes two. He 
paid fees in advance. He was quite a character, every- 
body in the Ricardo household laughed at him. He 
touched Ricardo in his weakest spot—vanity. And 
when he asked the doctor for his autograph the old 
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fellow was delighted. I got excellent impressions of 
some of his fingers on the specially prepared cover 
of the album. I’ve compared these with the photo- 
graphs of the finger-marks at the Old Farm and they 
fit. It’s quite certain that Dr. Ricardo visited the 
Old Farm near the time of Farrell’s death. The only 
question is, was he there with Fane at the actual time 
of the murder? I’m not certain, but it’s possible. Sup- 
pose he came hidden in Fane’s car, and managed to 
get into the house and conceal himself there. Two 
other possibilities present themselves. He might have 
been in the music room earlier in the day before the 
snow came on or he might have been there after 
Farrell’s death. Isn’t the latter more likely? You re- 
member that after the discovery of Farrell’s body 
Phillips and the two women left the house. From 
about midnight till after one A. M. the house was 
occupied only by a dead body. Ricardo may have 
come in then.” 

“Yes, I’d forgotten about that,” I confessed. “But 
what could have been his purpose? And why didn’t 
we notice some trace of his footsteps on the snow?” 

“Because he was very careful to leave no complete 
footprint. You remember I thought the big car must 
have had chains on the wheels? The girl Smith in- 
sisted it had none. I can see now that the irregularities 
about the wheel-track were caused by a man carefully 
picking his way along the track so as to leave no deep 
foot-marks in the surrounding snow. If the light had 
been better when I first looked at that track I would 
have understood its real significance. Either he ap- 
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proached or left the house along that wheel-track. As 
to what his purpose was, I’m still in the dark. But 
it’s plain Ricardo was in the neighbourhood and the 
theory I’m putting forward is that Fane committed the 
murder under his control and directions. That murder 
wasn’t the result of a petty quarrel between Fane and 
Farrell. It was a very cleverly planned affair, Mon- 
tague, and I’m convinced Fane couldn’t have carried 
it through on his own. Amongst other things you'll 
observe that Fane’s own account of what took place 
is false.” 

“False! In what way?” 

“In his letter to the editor of the Daily Post he 
states the fire must have been caused by his upsetting 
‘one of the lighted candles that stood on the bureau. 
That’s clearly wrong, for, as Phillips told us, the 
candles were not in their customary position, but were 
outside in the hall. You recollect he lit one just before 
he broke into the music room. No; Fane is telling 
lies to conceal the real cause of the fire, and I’m con- 
vinced that Dr. Ricardo knows all about it. I’m con- 
vinced, too, that Ricardo knows Fane’s whereabouts 
and is assisting him to avoid capture.” 

A sudden thought came to me. “That would ac- 
count for Monica Fane’s strange attitude,” I said. “She 
told Langdale she didn’t require our support just now 
as Ricardo was giving her invaluable help. He may 
have informed her that he knows where her brother 
is. But have you any proof that he’s assisting Fane 
actively ?” 

Drew nodded. “I’ve been prosecuting enquiries of 
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people in the neighbourhood of Fane’s flat regarding 
visitors to the block of flats on the Sunday night after 
Miss Fane and the servant had gone out. The elevator 
is one which you work yourself, so there is no porter. 
I could find no one who saw Fane, but I came across 
an intelligent little boy who saw a man like Ricardo 
drive up in an automobile between six-thirty and seven. 
He saw the man get out and enter the flats, carrying 
a bag. One can only surmise, of course, but it is a 
reasonable conjecture that Ricardo had come there to 
get a new outfit for Fane. Why should he take so 
much trouble on Fane’s account, unless he feared that 
Fane’s capture would lead to his own arrest? This 
afternoon you heard him say to Watkins that if Fane 
were caught it might be very dangerous for them.” 

I began to see the cogency of Drew’s argument. Bit 
by bit he was winding the coils closer and closer around 
Ricardo, but there remained a great deal to explain. 
Thinking a fresh cigar might help me I lit one and 
prepared to listen. 

“Now tell me how you came to be in that empty 
house today,” I requested. 

“T’'m coming to that. This talk is straightening 
things out in my own mind,” he said. “I’ve shown 
you that Ricardo had an interest in Farrell’s death, 
that he was in the neighbourhood around the time of 
the murder, and that his subsequent doings suggest 
that he is helping Fane to keep out of the clutches 
of the police. With that to chew on I'll tell you the 
remainder of my week’s adventures. As I said, the 
character of Claude Tomlinson went down well, and 
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I succeeded in making an impression upon that pretty 
housemaid. Mabel’s her name, a superior girl and 
very intelligent for her class. The servants in Ricardo’s 
household have remarkable privileges in the matter of 
outings, and I’ve taken Mabel to the picture-house, the 
theatre, and, on her special night out, to Sullivan’s 
‘Grand Café’ where we had a bit of dinner and a 
dance. Jehoshaphat! You should have seen Claude all 
lit up like a new saloon, standing at the area gate of 
number twenty-one, waiting for his Mabel... . 
“Well, I reckon she enjoyed her outings and I dis- 
covered a heap of things about the Ricardo house. The 
staff consists of the cook, a young between-maid, Mabel, 
and the butler-chauffeur fellow, who’s a Belgian named 
Voisin. The women all sleep in the basement. They 
are very well paid, have more time off than is customary 
and are expected not to gossip or ask questions. I’m 
certain they are all quite innocent of any part in 
Ricardo’s nefarious doings. The butler, Voisin, is a 
different proposition. He sleeps in the top of the house 
in an attic approached by an enclosed stair, similar 
to the one you saw this afternoon. He hardly ever 
speaks and the female staff can make nothing of him. 
He looks after the attics himself, and keeps the door 
at the foot of the enclosed stair locked as a rule. The 
other servants are forbidden to go up there. Below 
the attics are the bedrooms of Dr. and Madame Ri- 
cardo. Below that again the music room and study, 
and on the ground floor the dining-room and Madame’s 
sitting-room. Mabel thinks the household is ‘queer,’ 
that Voisin is a ‘deep one,’ and that some of Ricardo’s 
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visitors are queer. Apart from that she can say 
nothing definite. I succeeded, however, in leading the 
conversation round to the day of Farrell’s murder. 
She never saw Farrell that day, and, indeed, had never 
seen him in the house. I got from her an account of 
Ricardo’s movements. It seems that for a few days 
prior to the twenty-third, the day of the murder, Ri- 
cardo was confined to his house with a chill.” 

“T remember that,” I put in. ‘Miss Fane told 
Langdale and me of it at the time.” 

“During these few days Voisin attended to his 
master, and he and Madame were the only persons 
in Ricardo’s room. On the twenty-third, however, 
Madame Ricardo told Mabel she had called in the 
doctor and instructed the girl to show him up whenever 
he arrived. Dr. Cargill, an excellent man from Harley 
Street, arrived about three o’clock and Mabel took him 
up to Ricardo’s room. She saw Ricardo lying in his 
bed in a darkened room looking rather ‘done up,’ as 
she described it. On the following morning Mabel was 
instructed to carry up Ricardo’s breakfast on a tray. 
She did so and found her master sitting up in bed 
apparently much better. The following day she saw 
him again about to set out in his car. Now you see 
the significance of that?” 

“An alibi,” I ventured. ‘Dr. Cargill sees him at 
three o'clock and no doubt tells him to stay in bed. 
He is apparently still in bed the following morning 
when Mabel takes up his breakfast. Therefore he 
could not have been anywhere near the scene of the 
murder.” 
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“Exactly, Montague. An alibi, to be proved no 
doubt by Voisin and Madame, supported by inde- 
pendent witnesses, in the event of Fane being caught 
and telling another story to the police. If he had not 
left those finger-prints Ricardo would be quite safe.” 

“The alibi may, of course, be genuine,” I suggested. 
“The finger-marks may belong to another period.” 

Drew shook his head. “I don’t think so,” he replied. 
“The alibi looks to me as though it were specially 
faked. No doubt Ricardo may have been unwell, but 
it is curious that it is only just before and just after 
the night of the murder that Mabel is allowed into the 
bedroom. Beyond that the girl didn’t help me much. 
It seems that two women, members of his choir, come 
to Ricardo for special singing lessons. I hung about 
watching for them, and one day I followed one of them 
to a tiny restaurant in Soho, where I saw her hand 
over a packet to another woman, and receive in ex- 
change a big sum in notes. It was then I first tumbled 
to the idea of the dope traffic, but was unable to get 
any more direct evidence until chance provided it this 
afternoon. I’ve stirred Scotland Yard up to prosecute 
enquiries regarding Dr. Ricardo’s antecedents. Curi- 
ously enough they’ve succeeded in connecting Voisin 
with a man who was arrested on a charge of trafficking 
in drugs three years ago and subsequently released for 
want of evidence. But up to his appearance in London 
as a music teacher about the same time there’s no 
trace of Ricardo at all. Madame Ricardo has been for 
many years well known as a professional violinist. I 
haven’t the least doubt that old Ricardo’s musical 
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work is a perfectly genuine effort. Just the same, 
he’s using it to cover up the dope-distributing business. 
. . - Well, you may take it I didn’t hang about Ri- 
cardo’s house for nothing. Twice, when I arrived for 
my lesson I was in the music room alone for a few 
minutes, and I managed to slip into the study and ex- 
amine the desk, where he keeps Mrs. Cursiter’s letters. 
The lock is a comparatively simple one, and with a 
decent bunch of keys or a fret-saw, I could get those 
papers out pretty quick. But I couldn’t risk it through 
the day, and I made up my mind to make the at- 
tempt at night. My idea was to get into the empty 
house and climb from the balcony there on to the 
balcony of Ricardo’s music room. In darkness and 
with the household asleep the rest should be easy 
enough, for the balustrade affords protection from 
inquistive people who might happen to pass by in the 
Square. So I wrote you that note. I calculated you 
would be more likely to get the keys of the empty 
house than I. It was only after despatching that note 
that I discovered Ricardo was himself using the empty 
house. 

“T should explain that when a music lesson is over 
the pupil simply descends to the hall and shows 
himself out. This afternoon, when I was about to 
leave, I heard Madame Ricardo speaking to Mabel 
in the hall. It appeared the car was at the door, and 
she wondered if it was safe for her to drive in the 
fog. The house was almost in darkness, Voisin would 
be out at the car, Ricardo was in the music room. 
Right now was my chance to see something of that 
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mysterious upper flat. In a few seconds I was upstairs 
and, to my surprise, found the door leading to the 
attics open. UpI went. Only one room was furnished, 
that of Voisin; but I spotted the ladder and trap 
opening to the roof. I was just about to examine it 
more closely when Ricardo himself came up the stairs 
carrying a candle. In two twos I was under Voisin’s 
bed, but Ricardo passed on up the ladder, and in a 
minute I followed. You know the rest, Montague. 
It’s a simple matter getting along the leads into the 
empty house provided the traps are left unbolted. How- 
ever, I guess we can’t use that way tonight; for 
the trap will be fastened sure, and in any event we 
couldn’t risk getting past Voisin’s room unheard.” 

“Tonight!” I exclaimed. “You suggest that I 
accompany you?” 

Drew got to his feet and threw away his cigar end. 
“Just as you please,” he replied. “While it might 
be awkward for Sir Richard Montague, baronet, to 
be caught in the act of burglary, it might be exciting 
for. Montague, the explorer, to risk that in a good cause. 
You'll not deny our moral right to recover these papers 
by almost any means. Until I get them back I’m not 
safe to conduct an open attack on Ricardo for Far- 
rell’s murder. The consequences might be too uncom- 
fortable for Mrs. Cursiter and her father. I guess the 
method of house-breaking isn’t one the official police 
would use, but they can employ search warrants and 
similar official weapons.” He plunged a hand into his 
pocket and produced a fistful of keys. “One of these 
keys will fit,” he declared. “I mean to have that desk 
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open tonight. It’s more than a one-man show. It’s 
playing with fire. Ricardo will be very dangerous 
when he finds out, but it will be great sport. Are you 
coming ?” 

I thought a moment. Anxiety seemed to lurk in the 
tone in which he asked the question. Then I got to 
my feet and stood beside him. “I want to see this 
business through. Ill come,” I announced. 

He gripped my hand a moment. “I’m glad,’ he 
said simply. He glanced at the clock, then went to 
the window and peered out. “The Ricardo household 
retires early,’ he said, coming back from the window. 
“The fog’s still pretty thick, so we couldn’t have 
better conditions. The best time would be shortly 
after midnight. Get into a dark suit and put your 
gun in your pocket.” 

“Surely a revolver is unnecessary,” I protested. 

He chuckled. “I’ve always found it kind of com- 
forting,’ was all he said. 

When I had donned a dark lounge suit which had 
seen better days, I found Drew ready swathed in 
black talking to Freddy Langdale in the study. The 
latter was all agog with curiosity, and, to my surprise, 
Drew was satisfying this with a short explanation of 
the position. 

“The dirty dog!” Langdale cried, referring to Dr. 
Ricardo. ‘‘He’s trying to come between Monica and 
me. He knows where her brother is, sure. That ac- 
counts for her attitude. I'll see her tomorrow. I 
say, let me come with you fellows tonight.” 

Drew put a hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
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“Not tonight, my boy,” he said seriously. “There'll 
be work for you to do yet. Meantime, I want you to 
get to bed quietly. If we aren’t here for breakfast 
tomorrow morning I want you to get on to Inspector 
Brook at the Yard, and put him wise as to where we 
set out for tonight.” 

“Good God! You don’t think anything might hap- 
pen to you?” Langdale cried aghast. 

“Of course not,” Drew assured him, “but it’s well 
to be prepared.” 

As we left the house and plunged into the dark, 
shrouding mist, I felt neither nervousness nor scruple. 
I was as happy as a schoolboy with the thrill of a new 
adventure quickening his blood. The prospect of help- 
ing Drew to wrest the blackmailing document from 
the sinister old doctor elated me. I was strong, active, 
ready to move with the stealth of a cat or to defy 
the enemy openly, and I fingered the small revolver 
in my pocket with the reflection that if we were seri- 
ously attacked I would put up a good fight. Drew 
remained grim and silent. I fancied he was calculat- 
ing the chances of recovering, for good and all, the 
precious bits of paper on account of which he had 
crossed the ocean. 

Piccadilly was a phantasmagoria of dull, shifting 
lights and sounds, of figures that loomed and vanished 
in the fog like the shadows of an unreal world. We 
seemed to float past the still busy Circus, past the glow- 
ing doorway of some dancing place and to find our- 


selves suddenly in the Stygian gloom of the deserted 
Bloomsbury streets. 
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Drew gripped my arm and pulled me along a lane 
with a wall on one side and a long row of stables on 
the other. From some point a little distance ahead 
there came a faint gleam of light and the noisy rattle 
of a motor engine as a car was being put into its 
garage. Suddenly the engine was cut off and a com- 
plete silence prevailed. 

“Here’s the place,” Drew whispered, pausing by the 
wall. “Give me a leg up, and then I'll pull you up 
after me. There’s a projecting staple right here that 
will help.” : 

In a minute we were over the wall, standing in the 
little back garden of number twenty Douglas Square. 
It was pitch dark and we felt our way cautiously for- 
ward across a plot of sodden grass, which completely 
deadened our footsteps. A faint creaking of the base- 
ment door was the only indication that we gave to 
any possible listeners of our entry into the empty 
house. 

We made our way at once to the large front draw- 
ing-room and proceeded to open the shutters and one 
of the French windows. This was a task requiring 
care and patience, for it was essential that we should 
make no sound that might attract the attention of a 
passerby; but we accomplished it without mishap. As 
we slipped out on to the balcony there came the sound 
of steady footsteps approaching on the pavement be- 
low. A few yards off, a lamp struggled dimly with 
the surrounding fog, and peeping over the balustrade 
I saw the burly figure of a policeman pause for a mo- 
ment in its light and then move on. 
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“The policeman on his beat,” I whispered to Drew. 
“Now is our chance.” 

He nodded and stood listening for a moment. Save 
for the policeman’s footsteps dying away in the dis- 
tance and the tinkle of a piano somewhere across the 
Square there was not a sound to be heard in that neigh- 
bourhood. We might have been in the centre of a 
whole row of empty houses. 

Beckoning me to follow him, Drew crept to the 
end of the balcony adjoining Ricardo’s house. Be- 
tween it and the balcony outside the doctor’s music 
room was a space of some three feet, with a clear drop 
to the basement area below. 

“This is where the fog helps us enormously,” Drew 
explained hurriedly. ‘Jumping to the other balcony 
is easy enough; the risk lies in being seen.” 

I nodded. “Best get across at once while the coast 
is clear,” was my muttered counsel. 

The balustrade provided a broad but slightly rounded 
coping about thirty inches above the floor of the bal- 
cony. I saw Drew’s figure rise like a shadow before 
me, poise a moment and then vanish. There came a 
shuffling sound. For one dreadful instant I thought he 
had slipped, and held my breath for the thud of his 
fall. Then his whisper came across the intervening 
space. 

“Jump straight over this parapet,” he said. “T’'ll 
see you land soft.” 

Notwithstanding the steadiest of heads, I could not 
avoid a tremor as I swiftly mounted the balustrade, 
and balanced a moment on its rounded top. In the fog 
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and darkness it was like leaping at something without 
substance. A slip meant a broken neck. 

T leaped, I cleared the opposite balustrade and landed 
softly in the smothered embrace of Drew and his 
overcoat. 

“Hurt?” I queried, as I picked myself up. 

“Not a bit,” came the answer. “Lucky I calculated 
your distance exactly.” 

Again we stood listening. Not a sound but the 
persistent piano across the Square. Drew crouched 
before one of the windows, with something in his hand 
that gleamed faintly, and began to work. It proved 
a longer job than we had anticipated. Twice we were 
interrupted by footsteps in the street below—the first 
time by those of the big policeman, who loitered awhile 
near the lamp, while we lay on the balcony hardly 
daring to breathe. 

At last there was a click, the catch shot back and 
Drew very gently opened the window. Pushing aside 
the curtains we stepped on to the polished floor of 
Dr. Ricardo’s music room. Complete silence reigned. 
The house seemed sunk in sleep; yet I had an eerie 
feeling that some presence was astir, watching us. 
A sudden, unreasoning terror of Dr. Ricardo gripped 
me and for one moment I had an impulse to flee. 

I pulled myself together and crept after Drew, across 
the wide music room, through the folding doors, which 
I closed ever so gently behind me, into Dr. Ricardo’s 
little study. Drew was seated at the desk, a small 
electric lamp in one hand, and his bunch of keys in 
the other. 
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“For God’s sake, Montague, stand by the door there 
and listen for any sound in the house,’”’ he whispered 
hoarsely. “Give me a signal if you hear anything. 
I must fix my attention on this.” 

I stepped close to the folding doors, my ears strain- 
ing for any sound without the room while Drew 
worked away patiently and swiftly trying key after key 
in the lock of one of the drawers. Suddenly I heard 
the sharp intake of his breath. The drawer slid open, 
he turned the lamp upon its interior, picked out a large 
envelope and carefully examined its contents. He 
seemed to be counting something. 

“Jehoshaphat!” I heard him mutter. “This is 
great.” 

He scoured the drawer further, pulling out papers, 
examining them and casting them in an untidy litter 
upon the floor. Then he closed the drawer and rose 
from his place. The beam from his lamp wandered 
about over the desk and came to rest on an uncovered 
typewriter which stood with a sheet of blank paper 
in the holder. He looked at the paper closely, fingered 
it, then turning to a rack that stood alongside, picked 
from it a similar sheet and an envelope. 

“Montague,” he called softly, in a voice that shook 
with excitement. “Fane’s been here. He may be 
in the house now. The letters he wrote to the news- 
paper were typed in this room.” 

I took three steps to his side, opened my lips to 
speak, when a sound caught my ear. Someone was 
moving just outside the room. 

“Listen, Drew,” I whispered warningly. 
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Instantly his lamp went out and we stood in a dark- 
ness and silence that somehow felt choking, stood for 
what seemed an eternity, while I strove to smother the 
loud beating of my heart. 

Then with startling suddenness the room blazed into 
light. In the open doorway that led out to the pas- 
sage stood Dr. Ricardo, one hand still on a group of 
electric switches. He was clad in a dressing-gown and 
held us covered with an ugly revolver. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE NARROWING CIRCLE 


R. RICARDO was the first to speak. 

1) “One doesn’t often catch thieves red- 

handed,” he said. His voice was gentle, but 
his dark eyes had a gleam of anger. Without his 
spectacles and despite the shock of iron-grey hair that 
fell untidily about his face, he looked somehow younger 
and more capable of swift action than I had hitherto 
imagined him. A curious little smile twisted the cor- 
ners of his thin lips and his supple fingers balanced the 
pistol caressingly. 

“Don’t move, please,” he cried sharply, as Drew’s 
hand strayed towards his pocket. “I shall have to 
ask you both to put your hands up. Quick.” 

He spat out the order, and mechanically we obeyed. 
The situation was very uncomfortable. Swiftly my 
mind traversed the possibilities. There were two of 
us. If we rushed him would he dare to fire? Or 
again, what of the other door into the music room? 
I turned my head in that direction. 

“No use, I fear, Sir Richard,” said Ricardo, inter- 
preting my action. “We are all ready for you.” 

I found to my consternation that the man Voisin 
was standing at the communicating door, revolver in 
hand. The position was hopeless. 

238 
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“Well, Dr. Ricardo, we’re in a hurry,” said Drew 
easily, displaying a nonchalance I was far from feel- 
ing. ‘What are you going to do?” 

Ricardo came a step nearer, and his eye strayed for 
an instant to the scattered papers upon the floor. 

“Tm going to do a little business with you, Mr. 
Drew,” he answered pleasantly. “I perceive you have 
broken into my desk and stolen the papers you are so 
interested in. You will return them to me, and upon 
payment of the sum of money we have already dis- 
cussed they will be handed back to you.” 

“And suppose I choose to keep them?” Drew 
asked. 

“T shall be compelled to telephone the police and 
hand you and Sir Richard over to justice.” 

Drew chuckled. ‘‘There’s the phone on the desk, 
Doctor. Get busy.” 

“T fear you misundérstand me,” Ricardo said calmly. 
“In the first instance you will return them to me. 
Then we will discuss business. You have carte blanche 
from your clients in America, and I haven’t the least 
doubt that your draft on the bank will be honoured. 
You will therefore give me your written promise to 
pay in the morning. If not, I telephone for the police. 
You will readily appreciate the awkwardness of that 
both to a man in Sir Richard’s position and to your 
clients.” 

“It might be awkward for you, too, Dr. Ricardo.” 

“On the contrary I am only seeking to do my duty 
as a trustee.” 

Drew stood for a few moments in silence, his keen 
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grey eyes fixed on Ricardo’s face. Apparently he was 
thinking things over. 

“T guess you have the whip hand,” he said at last. 
“T can’t let Sir Richard get into trouble over what 
isn’t his business. My clients are well able to pay. 
I'll hand over the papers.” 

Amazed at this sudden capitulation, I uttered a 
hot protest. Surely Drew would not surrender the 
papers and pay the money without a struggle? 

“T think Mr. Drew is very sensible,’ Ricardo in- 
terrupted me. 

“Tt’s the only thing to do, Montague,” supplemented 
Drew. “I have the papers here,” he added, and low- 
ered his right hand towards his breast pocket. 

“Keep them up,” Ricardo ordered sharply. “My 
man will save you the trouble of moving. Voisin, get 
those papers and search him for a gun.” 

The Belgian advanced with a rather sickly smile on 
his face. He looked pale and soft and was obviously 
on the verge of panic. An easy customer to tackle 
alone, even with his revolver, I reflected. Drew re- 
mained motionless, arms aloft, while the man slipped 
to his side, and all the time Ricardo stood covering 
Drew with his revolver, but ready for the slightest 
movement on my part. If I could but gain a second’s 
diversion I might be able to rush him before he could 
fire. Or else—my eye roved quickly round the room 
in search of some kind of weapon that might be used 
more swiftly than the revolver that lay useless in my 
pocket. 

What happened next was the work of a few moments. 
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Voisin, shifting the pistol to his left hand, had just 
put his right to the breast pocket of Drew’s overcoat 
when Drew closed with him, bringing down his hands 
in a movement as swift as it was unexpected. At the 
same moment he twisted half-round so that he held 
the flabby, struggling body of the unfortunate Voisin 
as a shield between him and Ricardo’s deadly weapon. 
Hugged in an embrace that must have driven the 
breath from his body, his right arm crushed against 
Drew’s powerful chest, his left pinned to his side, the 
Belgian was momentarily as helpless as a child. 

“Fire your gun now, Doctor,” cried Drew exultantly. 

With a snarled oath Ricardo stepped swiftly to one 
side. His purpose was clear to me. He meant to get 
round the shield of terror-stricken human flesh that 
Drew had set up. But the sudden turn of events had 
taken him so completely by surprise that for one 
second he forgot about me. Like a flash my hand 
descended on a heavy paper-weight that lay on the 
desk beside me, and I hurled it with all my force at 
his head. He saw the movement, whirled round an 
instant too late and took the paper-weight full on the 
shoulder. At the same instant there came the report 
of his revolver, and the bullet sang past my ear. 
He uttered a cry of pain, the weapon dropped from his 
nerveless fingers, and he stood a moment nursing the 
injured arm, glaring at me with a look of malevolence 
that seemed to distort his features beyond recognition. 

I did not wait for his recovery, but rushing upon him 
hit at the scowling face with all my force. He went 
down, momentarily stunned before my onslaught. As 
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I stood over him I saw that Drew had succeeded 
in disarming Voisin, who shrank back shaking with 
terror. 

“Quick, we must bolt for it at once,’ Drew cried. 
“We'll take the street door.” 

He seized me by the arm and pulled me through 
the door by which Ricardo had entered. Someone 
whom I took to be Madame Ricardo was coming down 
the stairs, but we did not wait to investigate. Taking 
three steps at a time we rushed the hall. I could 
hear Voisin shouting something apparently from the 
music room, and thought I distinguished the voice of 
Ricardo giving an order. As we sped across the dark 
hall a white figure appeared at the top of the kitchen 
stairs and uttered a piercing shriek. 

Next moment we were out in the quiet, enveloping 
fog, running swiftly along the Square. We had barely 
reached the first side street when the shrill note of a 
police whistle sounded behind us. Again and again 
it came, to be answered by another and then another. 
Drew came to a sudden stop. 

“Thank heaven for this fog,” he gasped. “They’ve 
put the police on to us. If we run we'll only give the 
show away and have ourselves arrested.” 

“Yes, we are safer strolling quietly home,” I panted. 
“You have those papers safely?” 

“Sure thing.” He patted his breast pocket. “And 
I’ve you to thank for it, Montague.” He looked 
closely at me. “Your collar’s a bit off line. Best button 
up your coat. That’s right. Come along.” 

He passed his arm through mine and we walked 
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smartly along the side street. Once more, but sounding 
more distant, we heard the threatening whistle. As 
we threaded our way through the labyrinth of quiet 
streets that lie between Euston and the Museum, only 
vaguely conscious of our direction, I fervently blessed 
the curtain of fog that rendered our escape so easy. 

Emerging on the comparative brightness of the Tot- 
tenham Court Road, Drew lit one of his poisonous 
cigars and slowed the place to a gentle walk. 

“Only ten minutes past one,” he said, consulting 
his watch. “It’s amazing what one can do in a short: 
space of time. Now we are two respectable citizens 
returning from a quietly sociable evening.” 

“Lord preserve me from many like it,’”’ I remarked. 
“Do you think we are safe? Ricardo may have sent 
the police to await our return at Rockingham Place.” 

“Not he. He’s too cute for that. I think we'll: 
have to look for trouble in another direction, and we 
won’t have to wait long either.” 

As Drew prophesied, we gained the sanctuary of my 
study unmolested. While I mixed much-needed drinks 
he poked the fire to a blaze; then drawing a long 
envelope from his pocket scattered its contents on the 
table and proceeded to examine them carefully. 

“Here is the certificate of marriage between Mary 
Trent and Louis Farrell, dated and signed at the town 
of Kirkfield, Dumfriesshire, Scotland,” he said, holding 
up a creased and soiled piece of paper. “Care to see it 
before it disappears for ever?” 

I took the proffered document and inspected it curi- 
ously. Gazing at the faded ink I saw for a few mo- 
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ments the vision of a young, pretty girl, her face 
grave with the seriousness of the step she was about 
to take, a dark, handsome man by her side, a gleam 
of mockery in his eyes, of an aged village worthy with 
an open Bible before him, master of the ceremony, of 
the simple farm folk whose testimony would confirm 
the sacred bond. The vision passed, and I handed 
back the paper in silence. In silence Drew dropped it 
into the flames and watched it until it was consumed. 

Then one by one, giving to each a careful scrutiny, 
he cast the ill-fated letters of Mary Trent into the fire 
and stirred the ashes with the poker. He dusted his 
hands one against the other, like a man who has 
finished an unpleasant job. 

“So ends our little romance,” he said. “The way 
is now clear to deal with friend Ricardo. He ought 
to have burned these, but he chose to keep them beside 
the other papers in that drawer.” He indicated what 
still lay on the table. “Now, I wonder what their 
real significance may be?” 

I picked up the objects to which he referred. They 
were a photograph of Gerald Fane and Louis Farrell 
leaning, side by side, against the back of a long seat 
such as one finds on the promenade of seaside resorts, 
and a sheet of paper on which were written several 
chemical formulz and the name “Jules Cortot.’’ The 
photograph, which seemed to be a snapshot by an ama- 
teur, provided an excellent portrait of the two men, 
who were both in gay mood. On the back someone, 
presumably the photographer, had written, “At Deau- 
ville} 1921,” 
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“What on earth can these mean?” I exclaimed. 

Drew emptied his glass in a couple of gulps. “That 
remains to be seen,” he replied, as he returned the 
photograph and the sheet of paper to his pocket. “Bed 
now.” : 

I was not loath to accept the suggestion and tumbled 
into bed a few minutes later. Excitement had its 
reaction upon me, I was dead tired and fell asleep 
not to waken until Langdale shook me the following 
morning. He had breakfasted and was about to set 
out for his office. 

“Tm glad to see you're still alive, Dick,’ he ob- 
served, as I sat up cursing him. “I should have taken 
it very badly if old Ricardo had chipped you.” 

“Doubtless you would,” I said, lighting a cigarette. 
“T came nearer to testing your affection for me than 
you imagine.” 

“Then it was you who burgled his house last night.” 

“What do you mean, Freddy? What do you know 
about it?” 

“Read it in this morning’s paper. Armed burglars 
in London Square. Well-known musician’s house 
broken into.” 

I gazed at him in consternation. “Good God! They 
haven’t got it all in the papers!’ I cried. 

“Not all, Dick,” he answered. “They say the armed 
desperadoes were masked and eluded pursuit. It seems 
there will be difficulty in identifying them.” 

I laughed in sudden relief. “Then Ricardo has 
funked it. He had to explain the shot and the shindy, 
but he’s afraid of too close a police investigation.” 
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“That’s what the sleuth says.” 

“Drew? Where is he?” 

“Working out chess problems at the dining-room 
table. Well, I must be off now, Dick.” He turned 
to the door and paused. “By the way, I’m to see 
Monica this evening,’ he said gravely. “I’m to go 
to the flat, but will be here to dine first. I hope 
you'll be at home for I very particularly want a chat 
with you to understand just how the land lies.” 

“T’ll arrange to be at home,” I promised. 

He waved a hand and was gone. As handsome and 
clean-limbed a boy as one could meet in a twelve- 
month, I thought paternally as I dressed. If Monica 
Fane turned him down she wasa fool. He would make 
life worth living for her. After all this trouble with 
her brother and Farrell he would prove a haven of 
refuge. He— I pulled myself up suddenly. What 
was I thinking? I was muddle-headed, woolly-brained 
this morning. I was giving my blessing to an engage- 
ment not yet confirmed, an engagement the possibility 
of which I had viewed with serious misgiving only a 
week ago. How could I get old Langdale to coun- 
tenance the marriage of his son to a murderer’s sister? 
In all common sense the position was worse than ever. 
And yet—there was the incalculable factor of Dr. 
Ricardo. In some way or other he was the cause of 
young Fane’s downfall; in some way or other he must 
share the responsibility of Farrell’s death. But how 
to bring it home to him? 

I found Drew packing up his little set of chess. 

“Well, what’s the next move?” I asked as soon as 
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Carruthers had brought in my breakfast. “Do we sit 
down and wait for Ricardo to wreak vengeance upon 
us ?” 

“He'll make a move very soon,’ Drew answered 
seriously; “but we aren’t going to hang around doing 
nothing meantime. We've a very dangerous man 
to reckon with, and I don’t mean maybe.” 

“What can he do? You’ve got back your papers, 
and destroyed his trump card.” 

“Only one of his cards, Montague. He loses his 
chance of a few thousand pounds, it’s true, but that’s 
nothing to his fear of exposure.” 

“He can’t know we overheard his conversation with 
Watkins yesterday.” 

“T’m not sure. But he does know that we suspect 
him of harbouring Fane. I’m certain he overheard 
my remark about that just before he interrupted us 
last night. It all depends how quickly I can get my 
evidence together. You remember I told you a case 
like this was like a jig-saw puzzle. I’m getting the 
pieces into place, Montague, but I’m still in the dark 
about a heap of things, damnably in the dark, and 
there’s no good doing anything prematurely. I’ve a 
heap of work and clear thinking to put in today, and 
it’s got to be done at once. I’m off now.” 

I finished my coffee and lit a cigar. “Where are 
you off to?” I queried. 

“Scotland Yard and one or two other places,’’ he 
replied. “TI’ll meet you at your club for lunch if you 
like.” 

“Right. One o'clock,” I told him. 
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He hurried away and I turned to the little batch 
of letters that Carruthers had brought. To my joy 
there was one from Joan. It was written from Paris 
and announced her almost immediate return to Eng- 
land. This information sent my spirit soaring. I 
forgot all about Dr. Ricardo and Freddy Langdale and 
Monica Fane. In two, three days at most, she would 
be home. Joan! The dearest, sweetest, staunchest 
little girl in the world. I believe I would have executed 
a pirouette had not Carruthers entered with a telegram. 
I tore it open. 


Home tomorrow. Arrive Victoria 4:40 P. M. 
Joan. 


I was in the seventh heaven. I donned hat and 
coat, seized an old umbrella at random, and left the 
house feeling like a schoolboy given an unexpected 
holiday. The sun, that struggled wanly through the 
now lifting fog, seemed to be shining as it hadn’t shone 
for months. I screwed my eye-glass firmly into posi- 
tion, stuck out my chest and walked on air. In a 
maze of pleasing retrospection I wandered to the Park, 
searching for signs of spring and happy children, and 
found both. 

It was about an hour later that the persistent hover- 
ing of a shabby-looking man in my vicinity brought me 
to the realisation that I was being watched. He was 
doing his job badly, and had my mind not been so 
occupied with other matters I would have spotted him 
much earlier. I left the Park and, observing that I 
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was being followed, walked smartly towards Piccadilly, 
turned the first corner and stood looking in at a 
shop window. Sure enough my man swung round the 
corner after me and almost bumped against me. I 
grabbed him by the arm. 

“Look here, what are you following me for?” I 
demanded abruptly. 

“Following you, guv’nor?”’ he affected surprise. “I 
was just passing this way.” 

“Don’t try that on me,” I said. ‘What do you 
want ?” : 

“Only a shilling, sir,’ he whined. “Just a shilling 
for a bite o’ food and drink. I ain’t wanting nothing 
else, God bless you, sir.” 

I looked at the crafty face and shifty eyes and knew 
he was lying. 

“Tl make it a pound if you tell me who employed 
you to follow me,” I said suddenly. 

For a moment he wavered, his expression struggling 
between greed and fear. The latter emotion evidently 
got the better of him, for without another word he 
bolted round the corner. 

I strolled thoughtfully on to the club. Evidently 
Dr. Ricardo intended to keep an eye on my movements; 
evidently he wielded considerable influence. The man 
feared to take a bribe that must have been tempting 
to him. At any rate I had effectively rid myself of 
his unwelcome attentions. 

“Drew, I’ve been followed this morning,” I said 
as we sat down to lunch and I described my encounter 
with the shabby individual. 
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He nodded. ‘I’ve been followed, too,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘There were two of them, but I expected 
it and shook them off although it wasted some time. 
Things are shaping themselves in my mind, Montague, 
the jig-saw is beginning to look something like a picture, 
and I think Ricardo realises he may have a place in 
that picture. My difficulty so far is one of proof. 
You can’t run Ricardo in on mere suspicion. I want 
evidence; and though I’m as certain as could be that 
Ricardo had a hand in that murder, I can’t fit him in 
yet. It’s the most baffling thing I’ve ever tackled. 
He’s prepared with a cast-iron alibi for the night of 
the murder, and I must have something very definite 
to set up against it.” 

“But you’ve made further discoveries?” I asked. 

“Lots. I’m quite definite about the cause of the 
fire now.” 

“The fire! You know who started it?” 

“Not exactly. I explained to you Fane’s account 
of it was false.’ He leaned across the little table and 
lowered his voice. “The gun that killed Farrell wasn’t 
fired in the way Fane says either. It was operated 
after the fashion of a bomb. It was fired by a fuse. 
You remember the trail of burning along the carpet 
and the pieces of burnt string. We've had these 
examined and there’s no doubt about it. This morn- 
ing Brook and I repeated the experiment with the 
same gun. You load the barrel, depress the trigger 
and at the same time hold back the hammer and tie 
it securely in position with a loop of string from the 
hammer to the stock. With another loop of string 
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you tie back the trigger, so that the gun is now at 
full cock and the hammer will fall the instant the 
string is cut. The two loops of string are connected 
by another piece, the whole is soaked in benzine and 
fastened to a fuse. You light the fuse, it reaches the 
string, which bursts into flame, the hammer falls and 
the charge is exploded.” 

I laughed. “I follow your experiment; it’s quite 
feasible with an old hammer gun,” I admitted, “but 
how on earth could the murderers get all that ready 
without Farrell’s interference?” 

“Because Farrell was lying stunned or drugged at 
the time. You must recollect he was addicted to drugs. 
Dr. Clarke pointed out the marks of the hypodermic 
syringe on his arm, yet I was unable to find any drugs 
or means of administering them in the house. I 
infer that the murderers removed all trace of that.” 

“But there was no point in killing Farrell that way,” 
I objected. “It would have been just as effective 
shooting him out of hand.” 

“Not quite. Handling a gun leaves finger-marks 
and other traces that there may be no time to remove 
after the shot is fired. Using the weapon as a bomb 
gives plenty of time to clean up and get a good start 
before the hue and cry begins. Ricardo’s failure to 
obliterate his own finger-prints will cost him dear.” 

“Then why did Fane leave his footprints? Why 
does he confess to the murder?” 

Drew shook his head gloomily. ‘I’m at sea there, 
but I guess it’s all to shield Ricardo. That’s my diffi- 
culty—to fit Ricardo into the picture.” 
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“I suppose you’ve explained to Brook our discovery 
of Ricardo’s connection with the drug traffic. You 
could have him arrested for that.” 

“T gave the inspector an account of that. He was 
absolutely astounded. He’s going to hold his hand 
for a day or two while he gets more information about 
the man Watkins. It seems he was a boxing heavy- 
weight of some reputation, but he got into trouble on 
a manslaughter charge when he killed an opponent in 
the ring. He now keeps a small dance-hall over in 
the East End frequented by sea-faring men, but there’s 
nothing against him. On the other hand Brook has 
done some delving into Farrell’s antecedents with good 
results. For over a year now there’s been a gang at 
work in the dope traffic that the criminal authorities 
haven’t been able to round up. Their methods are 
extremely clever and an enormous quantity of cocaine 
has found its way to the West End of London and to 
Liverpool and other cities. It looks as if Farrell had 
been mixed up in their activities, and he and Fane were 
often over in Paris on the business. But there’s never 
been the breath of a suspicion against Dr. Ricardo. 
Brook will hardly believe me. He thinks that once 
he lays hold of Fane the whole thing will be cleared 
up.” 

“You told him Fane had probably written those 
letters from Ricardo’s house?” 

“Not yet. The inspector is just a little inclined to 
jump too soon and he would rush and search the house 
under a warrant. Ricardo is sufficiently on his guard 
already. If we act prematurely he’ll wriggle through 
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our fingers. But the inspector is having his house 
and the empty one next door watched today by a 
good man, who will know how to act if anything 
unusual takes place.” 

We had finished lunch and Drew announced that he 
must return at once to Rockingham Place. 

“T left that photograph and the papers with the 
formule in my bag,” he explained. “I want to have 
a thorough examination of them, and also of the notes 
I took during the enquiry at the Old Farm. Phillips 
and his wife are now in London and I may have to see 
them.” He lit one of his cigars as we left the club. 
“T’ve got to sit down and use my brain properly, 
Montague,” he went on. “I’ve a theory of this case 
that implicates Dr. Ricardo, but it’s not standing up 
to the usual bombardment. It won’t do, and it fairly 
gets my goat that I can’t see the real truth. There’s 
something missing. I can see the gap, but I can’t 
bridge it.” 

When we reached Rockingham Place I was surprised 
to see Carruthers standing on the front door-step, 
dressed for walking and carrying a suit-case. He 
looked pale and anxious. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, sir,” he said, before I had 
time to speak. “There must be something wrong; 
I can’t get into the house.” 

“But what are you doing out of it?” I asked. 

“Tt was your message, sir. I went to Waterloo 
Station as directed.” 

“Waterloo!’’ I gripped him by the shoulder. “TI 


sent no message.” 
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“T see that now, sir. It’s been a hoax of some kind. 
A man spoke over the telephone this morning saying 
he was the porter at your club. He told me to pack 
a bag for you and take it to meet you at Waterloo 
Station at one o'clock. I went, sir. You weren’t 
there, and after I’d waited a while I came back. I'd 
left my key inside the house, so I rang the bell for 
cook to open the door. Ive rung several times and 
there’s no answer.” 

“We'll soon see,” I said, and opening the door with 
my latch-key, led the way inside. A low moan came 
from the direction of the kitchen. We hurried along 
the passage and found Mrs. Benson, my elderly, re- 
spectable cook, tied to one of her own kitchen chairs 
with a gag over her mouth. There was a smell of 
chloroform. 

To release the poor woman was the work of a few 
seconds, and Carruthers and I supported her to an arm- 
chair, where she sat for a minute sobbing and gasping. 
I fetched some brandy and administered it. 

“Oh, dear! It was dreadful, sir,” she cried. ‘Not 
long after Mr. Carruthers left, the bell rang and I went 
to the front door. A man pushed into the hall and 
before I'd time to scream he had a cloth or something 
soaked in that terrible chloroform over my face. When 
I came to myself again I was tied up the way you 
found me, and I could hear people moving about in the 
house, but I never saw them.” 

Drew had left the kitchen the moment we had re- 
leased the cook, and now I heard him calling me from 
the study. Handing over the good woman to the 
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ministrations of Carruthers, I hurried thither and pulled 
up on the threshold in amazement. The room had 
been ransacked. An untidy confusion of books and 
papers lay scattered on the floor, unlocked drawers 
had been pulled out and emptied of their contents, 
locked ones had been ruthlessly broken open. And yet 
a hasty preliminary examination showed that nothing 
of value was missing. 

“This is devilish queer, Drew,” I said. “Ricardo 
has begun to move to some tune, but what does he gain 
by this? He’s not taken anything of importance.” _ 

Drew held up his little black bag, which he had picked 
up from a corner. It, too, had been emptied of its 
contents, some of which were lying near by. 

“Tt means he’s got what he wanted,” Drew replied, 
“and that is the photograph of Fane and Farrell and 
Mr. Jules Cortot’s note. I left them in the bag, and 
they are gone.” 

“That was surely careless,’ I observed. 

“T don’t think so. I left them there on purpose.” 
He chuckled at my exclamation of surprise. “I 
thought they might be desperately important to Ri- 
cardo, but I wasn’t sure. Now I know he was pre- 
pared to risk a great deal in the hope of regaining them. 
It may be he hoped also to recover Mrs. Cursiter’s 
letters, but I think he would assume I would destroy 
them at once. Incidentally, however, his assassins 
have walked off with all my notes on the Farrell case.” 

“That’s not so serious as losing the other things,” I 
commented. ‘If they were so desperately important 
to Ricardo, they were also very important to you.” 
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“T know that. That was why I made an exact copy 
of that paper this morning and took it to Scotland 
Yard, where they are at present engaged in a search 
for the whereabouts of Jules Cortot. As for the photo- 
graph, I couldn’t copy it, and was prepared to risk 
letting it go. I gain by the fact that Ricardo may 
imagine himself fairly safe while actually the circle is 
narrowing around him.” 

He collected various belongings, including the 
precious set of chessmen, and repacked his black bag; 
then picking up a large writing-pad which lay on the 
floor he plucked a fresh cigar from a row protruding 
from his waistcoat pocket and threw himself into a 
chair. 

“T’m going to think this out, if you don’t mind,” he 
said. 

I took the hint and left the room to see if any van- 
dalism had been committed elsewhere; but, excepting 
Drew’s bedroom, the other rooms were undisturbed. 
Several men had been at work and they had evidently 
performed their task in haste, fearing no doubt that 
they might be interrupted before they found what they 
came to seek or satisfied themselves that it was not 
there. Ricardo was an enemy not to be despised. 
Probably he had ready at hand resources that could be 
employed indiscriminately for his own ends or in the 
interests of the gang of which he was leader. 

I found Mrs. Benson almost recovered from the 
attack upon her, and having questioned her at some 
length without eliciting any useful information I prom- 
ised to communicate with the police. After super- 
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vising the clearing up of the rooms I settled down 
opposite Drew in the study. He sat huddled in the 
big arm-chair, writing-pad on knee, his head in a cloud 
of poison gas emanating from his cigar, silent and still 
save for the movement, every now and then, of his 
pencil over the pad and the occasional muttering of 
some remark under his breath. I had never seen him 
so completely abstracted. Time passed and he lit an- 
other cigar and yet another, his brows furrowed in 
anxious thought. He tore off a sheet of pencilled 
jottings and completed a second one. Then he studied 
these, going over them several times with anxious care. 
He took no more notice of me than if I had been a 
block of stone, and judging it would be useless to 
interrupt him I set myself to the task of smoking de- 
fensive cigarettes and collecting my scattered thoughts. 

Suddenly Drew: started up in his chair as though 
he had been galvanised from sluggishness into activity. 

“T’ve got it,’ he cried. “Jehoshaphat! I believe 
I’ve got it, Montague. If it’s only true—it explains 
everything—unless—” 

He rose and began pacing to and fro. I had never 
seen him so excited. His keen grey eyes sparkled in 
the way I had seen them do when he was approaching 
the solution of a problem. I asked him to explain, 
but at first he paid no heed. Then he paused in his 
restless perambulations of the room and wheeled round 
upon me with a boyish whoop of delight. 

“I’m a damned dim-wit, Montague,” he said. “Dumb 
Dora’s not in the same class with me. Don’t you 
see? That bottle is the key to the whole mystery, 
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that bottle of dark stuff on the cupboard shelf at the 
Old Farm. When Brook went to look for it he found 
it gone. Ricardo took it. You remember we found 
him standing in front of the cupboard when we got 
over to the Old Farm that morning. That bottle was 
what he came to get. He had left it behind on the 
night of the murder, and was afraid of its discovery. 
It all fits in. Don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t see,” I replied. ‘What are you talking 
about?” | 

He was stuffing his pencil jottings into his pocket 
and making for the door, where he stood a moment. 

“T’m off to put my theory to the final test,”’ he said. 
“Tf you want to be certain of meeting Miss Joan when 
she arrives tomorrow I advise you not to leave this 
house before I come back. There’s no use running the 
risk of asking her to your funeral instead of your 
wedding, Montague.” 

With which cryptic utterance he was gone, leaving 
me staring after him, speechless. 


CHAPTER XIV 
IN LIMEHOUSE 


HE happenings of that night and their ex- 

_ traordinary dénouement will live in my mem- 

ory until my dying day. At a quarter to 

nine I was pacing restlessly up and down in the study. 
For perhaps the twentieth time I glanced at the clock, 

gazed out of the window, sat down for a moment, 

jumped up again and resumed my nervous prowl. I 

was a prey to all sorts of vague forebodings, my nerves 

were on edge as I had never known them before. Never 

much use at sitting still waiting for things to happen, 

I chafed at the inaction. 

Where was Freddy Langdale? He had promised to 
return for dinner and he was never after half-past six 
in getting back from the city. But tonight he had 
failed to turn up. I had telephoned his club, but they 
knew nothing of him. Ordinarily I should not have 
worried, for he was casual enough in his arrangements, 
but things were different tonight. He had specially 
intended to be back before he went to see Monica Fane. 
Even that would not have affected me had not the whole 
situation reached a critical stage. If I had been a 
psychic person I would have sworn the very air was 
charged with a vague menace. 

And Drew? What had become of him? What was 
it he feared? His last words to me had been a clear 
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warning. I tried to argue that my forebodings were 
groundless, that I ought to sit down quietly with a book 
and wait until one or other of them put in an appear- 
ance, but I was too restless. 

The telephone bell jarred on my ears with startling 
suddenness. I seized the receiver. 

“Hullo,” I called. 

“Hullo,” came a girl’s voice. “Is that you, Sir 
Richard? It’s Monica Fane speaking. Is Freddy 
there?’ 

“No. He hasn’t come home yet. I’m expecting 
him every minute.” 

“Oh! JI—I hope he won’t be long.” There was a 
note of fear rather than of disappointment in the little 
voice. ‘Will you tell him to come round here the 
instant he returns? It’s very important.” 

“Certainly, T’ll send him at once,” I assured her. 
“Look here, Monica, what’s wrong? Is there anything 
Ican do?” 

“T—I don’t know,” her voice quavered. “It’s about 
—about my brother, Sir Richard. I’m afraid—” 

“What are you afraid of?” I persisted. 

“I am going to—’ Suddenly she stopped. “I 
can’t say more just now. Good-bye.” 

“Hold on a moment,” I began, but she had rung off. 

I put up the receiver, and stood meditating, at a loss 
how to act. Confound young Langdale. I was grow- 
ing annoyed. The hope I had begun to cherish that 
he had for some reason gone dinnerless straight to 
Monica Fane’s flat was rudely shattered. Clearly the 
girl was greatly agitated about something. Could it 
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be that the police had captured her brother at last? 
If Freddy didn’t turn up in five minutes I should go 
and see for myself. 

I had barely arrived at this determination when 
Langdale himself burst into the room. The protest 
died on my lips at sight of his white face. 

“Lord bless me, what’s wrong Freddy?’ I cried. 

“Monica—I’m afraid something may have happened 
to her,” he said hoarsely. “I want you to come round 
to her place with me at once, Dick.” 

“She’s all right,’ I assured him. ‘Why, she tele- 
phoned only five minutes ago.” 

“Telephoned! From the flat? Thank God for 
that.” 

“But there’s something wrong, Freddy. She wants 
‘you to go round at once. Something to do with her 
brother, but she wouldn’t explain. Where on earth 
have you been?” 

He turned to the door. ‘Get your hat and coat, 
Dick, and come with me. We must get a taxi. [ll 
explain on the way.” 

“Have you had anything to eat?” 

“No. There’s no time now.” 

I threw on a fur coat over my dinner clothes, and, 
telling Carruthers to let Drew know we had gone to 
Knightsbridge, followed Langdale into the taxi-cab 
he had secured. 

“Well then?” I asked. 

“I got a telegram just as I was leaving the office, 
Dick,” he explained. “It purported to come from 
Monica and asked me to go out to Pinner to dine with 
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her at the house of some people called Grant she knows 
there and bring her home. She said it was most im- 
portant and that I was to come straight from the 
office. I thought it a bit peculiar, but [’d met the 
Grants and I never suspected a plot. Well, to Pinner 
I went. The Grants knew nothing of it. I telephoned 
the flat and got no reply. Then I got the wind up 
properly. There wasn’t another train to town for an 
hour, but it happened young Grant was coming in his 
car and he brought me back. I went to the flat; it 
was closed.” 

“Closed !” 

“Yes. At least no one answered the bell. It may 
be old Maggie’s night out of course. However, if 
Monica telephoned she must have returned there. Then 
I came on to Rockingham Place to fetch you.” 

“We'll find her there all right,’’ I said consolingly, 
but I was far from feeling so sure about it. That it was 
some sinister move on the part of Dr. Ricardo I did 
not doubt. The bogus telegram, sent, obviously, for 
the purpose of getting Langdale out of the way for an 
hour or two, looked very ominous. And why had the 
girl cut off the telephone connection so hurriedly? 

We turned out of Knightsbridge and narrowly missed 
collision with a powerful limousine car that was ap- 
proaching the corner. Something familiar about it 
caught my eye and at the same moment Langdale 
gripped my arm like a vise. 

“For God’s sake, look there,” he cried eae 

The big car was almost past, and the momentary 
illumination from a street lamp shone upon the faces 
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of the occupants. Dr. Ricardo was seated in the back 
and beside him was Monica Fane. 

I seized the speaking tube and shouted an order to 
stop. The taxi pulled up with a jerk. 

“You see that big car?’ I said, sticking my head 
out of the window. “Follow it as quickly as you can. 
There'll be a fiver for you if you don’t lose it.” 

“Tl do my best, sir,’ the man answered promptly. 
He swung the cab round, turned back into the traffic 
of Knightsbridge, and there, only a little way ahead, 
I saw the big car held up by a momentary block in the 
traffic. I forcibly restrained Langdale from getting 
out and chasing after it on foot. 

“That’s no good,’ I pointed out. “You'll only 
lose it. We've got an excellent driver who knows his 
job.” 

My advice was sound for the traffic moved on almost 
immediately, and we went speeding eastwards along 
Knightsbridge with the limousine a short distance 
ahead. Fortunately the fog of the previous days had 
gone completely and it was a clear, starlit night, with 
a dry, crisp air. Where we were bound for I could not 
guess, but the conviction grew within me that we 
had entered on the last round of the fight. Was 
Ricardo taking flight? He had probably realised by 
now the danger he was in. Perhaps he was taking the 
girl to the place her brother lay concealed as a last act 
of kindness to her—he had seemed very fond of 
Monica Fane in his queer kind of way—or perhaps 
there was some more sinister motive behind his action. 

We cleared the traffic at Hyde Park Corner and 
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dashed down Constitution Hill at a terrific pace with 
the dim silhouette of the big car always in view. The 
way our driver stuck to his quarry was beyond all 
praise, and it was lucky that his engine was more 
powerful than that of the average London taxi-cab. 
For a minute or two we were caught in the turbulent 
whirlpood of the Strand and then emerged by a dim 
side street upon the Embankment. Here the fugitive 
outstripped us, and for a few terrible moments I 
thought we had lost him, but at Blackfriars Bridge we 
caught up on him again. 

Now we plunged into a maze of streets unfamiliar to 
me. And still we sped eastwards. The aspect of things 
changed, the lights became dimmer, we plunged into 
caverns of gloom, running between sombre buildings, 
where the hum of the engine was reflected back with 
a musical note. We said little, sitting forward in our 
places, eyes straining after the unwinking red eye of 
the tail lamp in front. 

Then came busy corners, more traffic, brilliant lights, 
flaring public houses, garish picture palaces, a throng 
of exotic-looking pedestrians. I realised that we were 
in the neighbourhood of Commercial Road. Limehouse 
and Pennyfields, that strange dock-land, with all its 
suggestion of mystery and squalor and romance, of 
the sea and far-off countries, lay waiting for us. 

We turned along a street of dim lamplight and queer 
shops and little yellow men leering from their dark 
doorways, passed a more brightly lighted Chinese café 
that stood open giving a glimpse of an interior where 
coloured men and white girls supped at small tables 
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to the raucous strains of a penny-in-the-slot pipe organ, 
and suddenly turned sharp to the right into still dark- 
ness. 

A single lamp at the far end of the silent street 
revealed the big car as it swung round another corner. 
We followed suit and saw that it had drawn up beside 
a high building and that Dr. Ricardo and the girl 
were getting out. 

Instantly I stopped the taxi-cab and leaped to the 
street. With a word of thanks, I thrust the promised 
five-pound note into the hand of our astonished driver, 
and hurried after Langdale, who was already running 
towards the big car. Ricardo and the girl had entered 
the building and we were still twenty yards off when 
the car moved away, gathered speed and disappeared 
round the next corner. 

We fetched up at a low doorway. The building, 
which looked like a disused warehouse, presented a 
blank expanse of dilapidated brick and _ heavily 
boarded windows. Directly opposite was a spiked iron 
railing bordering a small wharf, beyond which was a 
stretch of the river shimmering faintly in the lights 
that clustered on the Surrey shore. Our taxi-cab had 
gone, and we stood alone in the deserted spot. The 
steady lapping of the water came to our ears. 

“The door won’t budge,”’ Langdale said, pressing his 
shoulder against it. “Good God! Where has he taken 
her, Dick?” 

“We'll soon find out,” I replied, and rapped sharply 
on the door. 

There was no response. Again I knocked and again. 
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The place was more silent and deserted than a grave- 
yard. We hurled ourselves against the stout wood, 
and it did not yield. 

“Tt’s no good,’ I gasped. “Ricardo must have 
given some signal. We've got to find some other way 
in.” 

I turned and led the way round the corner where 
Ricardo’s motor car had vanished. A long narrow 
lane ran upwards from the river bank to the dimly 
lit street. On one side it was hedged in by stark and 
silent buildings, but on the side next to the old ware- 
house an occasional lighted window glimmered faintly 
while about half-way up a more brilliant light cast a 
beam athwart the gloom. It came from an open door- 
way above which was suspended a gas lamp and 
from which sounds of music and ribald laughter pro- 
ceeded. 

A hasty survey of the surroundings led me to the 
conclusion that this doorway communicated with 
premises adjoining the back of the warehouse. At any 
rate it offered the readiest means of access. 

“We'll go in here and investigate,” I said. “They’re 
playing dance music, so we'll probably find fox-trotting 
in progress. For heaven’s sake keep your eyes open 
and don’t act rashly, Freddy. If there’s any way of 
getting through to the back we'll find it.” 

He nodded acquiescence. “It’s all very well to tall 
about not acting rashly,” he added, “T’ll find Monica 
if I’ve to wreck the whole place.” 

I took a precautionary grip of his arm. As we 
approached the glazed swing doors two sailors and a 
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woman emerged, singing and laughing, and turned up 
the lane. 

We found ourselves in a long, low-ceilinged room 
with marble-topped tables ranged on each side and a 
cleared space for dancing in the middle. The air was 
hot and fetid and thick-hung with the convolutions of 
the smoke from innumerable cheap cigarettes. Around 
the walls was an uncanny collection of stuffed parrots 
and cockatoos in glass cases, the preserved pets, no 
doubt, of some generations of sea-faring men. Seated 
at the tables or dancing enthusiastically to the music 
of a jazz band, consisting of a piano and a fiddle, was 
a heterogeneous collection of men and girls of several 
nationalities. There were tall, fair Scandinavians, clean 
and well-dressed, fox-trotting calmly with painted girls 
of the district, English seamen with shirt open at 
the neck and wide trousers, a sprinkling of dock- 
hands having an evening’s fun with their gaily-decked 
women folk, an occasional Chinaman watching the 
dancing with oriental passivity. A Chinese waiter 
hurried about bearing drinks on a tray from a bar 
counter that stretched across the far end of the room. 
Beside the bar a tall negro stood drinking appre- 
hensively, rolling the whites of his eyes as he watched 
the white girls dancing past him. 

Our entry created an enormous stir. Before we had 
reached the small empty table I had selected near the 
bar the dancing had stopped and everyone was looking 
in our direction. I suppose my immaculate evening 
clothes had something to do with it. I sat down, 
however, screwed my monocle into my eye and sur- 
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veyed the room with as much assurance as I could 
muster. In a moment the music had resumed and the 
couples began dancing again, but it was clear that we 
were to be the object of considerable attention. Three 
villainous-looking men at a neighbouring table scowled 
at us, and I heard a string of vile imprecations mixed 
with statements about “toffs’ and “dirty tecs in dis- 
guise.” 

“God! What air,” muttered Langdale, lighting a 
cigarette. “If these fellows don’t leave off staring at 
us [’ll go and ask them about it.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” I said curtly. 
“We're spies and they know it. We've got to go 
quietly.” 

I turned to call the Chinese waiter and my eye fell 
on a man who had just emerged from a door behind the 
bar. It was Watkins. A great light flooded my brain. 
Now I knew where we were. Ricardo had come to 
pay his promised visit, and somewhere beyond that 
door we should find Monica Fane. 

For a moment Watkins stood talking to the bar- 
tender, who was pointing at us. Then he came round 
the end of the counter and approached our table, a 
mixture of servility and suspicion on his heavy features. 
Now for it, I thought. Did he know who we were? 

“Good-evening, gentlemen,” he began hesitatingly. 
“Do you wish to dance or can I get you anything?” 

“Are you the proprietor of this establishment?” I 
.asked. 

“Yes, I run the place.” 

“Good. My friend and I find it very interesting. 
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What excellent music! Could we have some liquid 
refreshment, do you think?” 

He was studying us furtively, but there was no sign 
of recognition on his face. I concluded that he did 
not know who we were, but suspected the motives that 
had brought us there. If he imagined we were police- 
men he must have something to conceal, I reflected. 

“Certainly you may have drinks,’ he replied. 
“There’s beer or spirits if you prefer it, or I believe 
I could get you a bottle of good wine.” 

“We'll have the wine. Don’t you think so?’ I 
turned to Langdale. 

He merely nodded. His face was white and set in 
grim lines. I saw that he was restraining himself with 
difficulty. 

“For heaven’s sake be careful,’ I whispered, as 
Watkins moved away to the bar. 

“T’m damned if I’m going to sit here doing nothing,” 
he returned. “Ricardo may have Monica away from 
the place again, while we’re waiting.” 

I said nothing, but watched two Chinamen who had 
entered the swing doors and were slipping furtively 
along the side of the room. ‘They passed our table, 
reached the counter, held a whispered colloquy with 
Watkins, passed behind the bar and through the door- 
way. 

Langdale uttered an oath and sprang to his feet as 
Watkins approached with a bottle of wine and two 
glasses. 

“Look here, what’s through that door?” he cried, 
before I could stop him. 
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Watkins stood holding his tray and glaring at his 
questioner. 

“These are private premises,” he answered quietly 
enough. “I live there, if you want to know.” 

“Then you'll kindly take me there at once,” Lang- 
dale pursued. “I want to see Miss Fane, who is there 
with Dr. Ricardo.” 

The man gave a start, and his face blanched. The 
glasses rattled on the tray. Then he recovered himself 
and set the tray down on the table. I knew the fat 
was in the fire now, and prepared myself for the 
battle. 

“Miss Fane! Dr. Ricardo!’ he exclaimed. “I 
never heard of them. You'd better sit down, sir, or 
I'll have you thrown out. We ain’t got time to argue 
with every young toff that comes in here.” 

The dancing still whirled past us, but I was dimly 
aware of menacing faces in our immediate vicinity. 
It seemed there was nothing left for it but a bold 
course. 

“Come, come, Watkins,” I said calmly. ‘“There’s 
no use your denying knowledge of Dr. Ricardo. He 
and the young lady are somewhere on your back 
premises. I saw him go there a few minutes ago. 
In your own interests you’d better let us pass.’’ 

“Ho! that’s your game, is it?” he cried, placing 
his huge bulk between. us and the counter. ‘Well, 
I know nothing of the parties you mention, and you'd 
better pay for the wine and get out.” 

Langdale had taken a step forward, his fists tightly 
clenched. 
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“You’re a damned liar,” he cried hotly. ‘Let me 
pass.” 

His clenched fist shot out suddenly and caught the 
other a blow on the cheek that sent him staggering 
a couple of paces. Instantly I was on my feet and 
before Watkins had recovered himself Langdale and I 
were round the corner of the counter. 

The bar-tender rushed at us and momentarily hin- 
dered our progress. Of what happened next I have 
only a confused recollection. . There was a rush of feet 
behind us, and in a moment we became the centre of a 
struggling mass. I have no boxing science, but I fought 
like a madman, hitting out right and left at the 
ugly faces that pressed close to me. The whole room 
seemed to be in an uproar. There was a shattering 
crash as a row of glasses and bottles was swept off the 
counter. Then strong hands gripped my throat from 
behind, I was overborne by force of numbers and 
carried, still struggling, through the door which we 
had risked so much to gain. 

I had a fleeting vision of a smaller room, where in a 
smoke-dimmed lamplight a number of men, mostly 
yellow, clustered excitedly about tables on which were 
scattered money and cards. A heavy scarf. was sud- 
denly wound tightly around my head, blinding and 
choking me, and I was borne onwards in a semi-con- 
scious condition. 

Presently I was set down; deft hands bound a rope 
about my legs and another about my arms, knotting 
it so tightly that I could have cried aloud with the 
pain had the stifling gag permitted me. I think I 
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must have lost consciousness for a time. I seemed to 
be sinking into the blackness of a bottomless pit, a 
dull roaring filled my ears, I gasped for breath. Then 
the scarf was removed and I opened my eyes. 

For a few moments, as I struggled back to full 
consciousness, I was unable to take in my surroundings. 
Then I realised that I was seated on a carpeted floor 
with my back against a wall and that Langdale was 
beside me, bound hand and foot as I was, and with the 
blood coursing down his white face from an ugly cut 
on his brow. A single oil lamp, pendent from the 
ceiling, provided an insufficient illumination, for the 
room was large. It was scantily furnished—a table and 
a couple of old basket chairs—and appeared to have 
no window. Directly opposite me was an oblong open- 
ing, and the top of a flight of stone steps that led 
downwards into darkness. 

“Freddy,” I called, and got no answer. Then I 
realised with a sickening horror that his eyes were 
closed, that his head hung limply to one side, and that 
his face had the pallor of death. With an effort I 
edged a little closer to him. Thank God he was still 
breathing. If one could only get some help... . 

I twisted round and became aware of a door before 
which stood Watkins calmly folding up the scarves 
that had so effectively smothered our cries. He grinned 
at me in a horrible way, then stood aside as the door 
opened and closed softly to admit a man. It was 
Dr. Ricardo. He was dressed in a heavy overcoat, and 
the black soft hat he affected. Beneath its brim his 
curling grey mane formed a sort of halo that framed 
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the face I had once thought so benevolent, but which 
was now turned to me with a sardonic smile. 

“Good-evening, Sir Richard,” he said politely, paus- 
ing before me and helping himself from his antique 
snuff-box. “I’m sorry I did not welcome you immedi- 
ately, but I was busy.” 

For the moment I could only glare at him in speech- 
less anger. He had discarded his spectacles, and his 
great dark eyes had a feverish light in them. Turning 
from me he bent over Freddy Langdale’s limp form. 

“Hm! A nasty crack on the head—we need not 
have tied him up, I fancy,” he observed. “However, 
he’s not dead—yet.”’ 

This last word was uttered in a tone so pregnant 
with meaning that I sat up with a start that caused the 
rope to bite deeper into my flesh. 

“What do you mean?” I cried hoarsely. 

He threw his hat on the table, seated himself in the 
basket-chair facing me and shaking his picturesque 
locks back from his brow clasped his slim hands in his 
lap. 

“Perhaps I owe you some explanation, Sir Richard,” 
he said gently. “You have crossed my path several 
times of late in a way that does more credit to your 
heart than your head. On the other hand you are no 
fool and you are bound to see that you have learned 
rather more about my private affairs than I care to 
tolerate. I learned from my solicitors that you visited 
the empty house in Douglas Square yesterday after- 
noon and your subsequent actions have been very trou- 
blesome to me.” He glanced at Watkins, who still 
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stood by the door. “Watkins and I have discussed 
the matter thoroughly and we are agreed on our course 
of action.” 

“You are quite right in assuming that I know a great 
deal about your activities in the drug traffic,’ I said, 
as he paused. ‘And the moment I’m free you'll hear 
about it, Dr. Ricardo.” 

“Exactly, Sir Richard. That is why we must cover 
up our tracks. In addition you and the young fool 
beside you made an unwarrantable entry upon the 
private premises of my good friend Watkins, and have 
placed him in an uncomfortable position.” He glanced 
at his watch. “You are at present in one of the cellars 
of an old warehouse, admirably adapted for conceal- 
ment. Opposite you is a stone stairway communicating 
with a passage that leads under the roadway to the 
river. In an hour’s time it will be low tide. It will 
be a simple matter to dispose of you and your friend 
in a manner that will leave no trace. A few heavy 
weights in the pockets—” 

He unclasped his slim fingers and spread his hands 
in a queer little gesture. His meaning was only too 
clear. 

“You wouldn’t dare!’ I exclaimed. “A hundred 
people saw us carried off just now. You would find 
yourself faced with some awkward questions.” 

He smiled gently. “That is why you must not be 
here to answer them,” he observed. ‘“The communica- 
tion between the gaming saloons and these cellars is 
unknown to most of Watkins’ clients. In any event 
I personally shall be far away. In less than an hour 
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a boat comes for me and after that Dr. Ricardo will 
vanish and leave no trace. I fancy Watkins will ac- 
company me.” 

“You're a fool,” I said hotly. “Why, the police 
are on your track at this very moment.” 

“The police! I can defy them,” he cried. The 
sinister smile still curved his lips, but the dark eyes 
flashed angrily. “I have you to thank for their atten- 
tions, Sir Richard—you and your American friend. 
You cannot grudge me a little vengeance.’ He sud- 
denly broke into a sardonic cackle of laughter. “They 
will never find me any more than they will find Gerald 
Fane.” 

Suddenly the thought came to me that the man was 
insane. A cold sweat came out upon my brow. Whether 
moved by fear, or a desire for vengeance, or mad 
caprice, there could be no doubt that he intended to 
put his diabolical plan into effect. For the moment 
I gave up all hope. Bitterly I remembered Drew’s 
warning words, “If you want to be certain of meeting 
Miss Joan tomorrow do not leave the house before I 
come back.” In all probability there would be no to- 
morrow for me. 

The weakness passed, and pulling myself together 
I tried another track. 

“Vou will at least tell me what you have done with 
Miss Fane.” 

The smile broadened on his face. “Miss Fane will 
come with me,” he replied. “You perhaps do not realise 
the strength of my feeling for the girl. She does not 
respond as yet, but,” he glanced at Langdale, “perhaps 
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if I promise to spare her lover she will prove a little 
more amenable.” 

“You damned hound!” I cried, tugging furiously at 
my bonds in a vain attempt to free my hands. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a foot upon the 
stone steps, and a man’s voice called, ““Boat’s coming, 
guv’nor.” 

Ricardo consulted his watch again, then stood up. 

“All right. Stand by,’ he called in reply. He turned 
to Watkins. “They’re early. Better get everything 
prepared at once.” 

The ex-boxer nodded. “It’s high time,” he said. 
“That German skipper won’t wait a minute after mid- 
night. I'll call the others.” 

He turned to the door, and just then it opened and 
Monica Fane came into the room. She wore a black 
dress and a loosened coat trimmed with dark fur. Her 
face was pale to the lips. With a sharp cry she darted 
across the room and knelt beside Freddy Langdale, 
striving to staunch his wound with a little bit of a 
handkerchief. 

“Oh, what have you done to him?” she said pas- 
sionately, turning hysterically upon Ricardo. “I hate 
you—lI hate you.” 

He strode towards her and seizing her wrist pulled 
her roughly to her feet. 

“Well, my little beauty, perhaps you'll be more 
reasonable now,” he cried. “His life is in your hands.” 

She shrank away from him, her eyes wide with 
terror. 

He gave a sudden exultant laugh. “Come, you little 
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spitfire—a kiss,” he went on, drawing her towards 
him. “T’ll swear you used to be fond of old Dr. 
Ricardo.” 

He seized her other hand and held her a prisoner in 
his arms. She fought like a wild thing to rid herself 
of the cruel merciless embrace, but he only laughed at 
her childish efforts, as he pressed her struggling body 
to his. 

Suddenly there came a commotion at the door. The 
man who had acted as bar-tender burst into the room, 
his face stricken with terror. 

“The police!’ he shouted. ‘“They’re on us.” 

With an oath Ricardo loosed his clasp of the girl, 
who staggered back against the wall. For a moment 
he stood irresolute, then turned and made for the open- 
ing that led to the stairs. 

“To the boat—quick, Watkins,” he called. 

But ere he had taken three strides two figures ap- 
peared at the top of the steps and barred the way. 
With a cry of joy I recognised Drew and Inspector 
Brook. Behind them came other men in uniform. 

Ricardo swung round, faced the door and saw that 
he was trapped. Watkins was already struggling in the 
grip of two huge policemen, and two more stood in 
the doorway. I felt faint. Dimly I was aware of 
Drew by my side, cutting at the chafing bonds. 

My vision cleared in a moment, and I heard Brook’s 
voice in the sudden silence. 

“The game’s up, Dr. Ricardo,” he was saying. “I 
arrest you for the murder of Louis Farrell.” 

“No; not of Louis Farrell—of Gerald Fane.” 
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It was Drew who had spoken. With a bound he 
had left my side and now approached Ricardo, who 
stood looking at him with a curious expression. 

“Allow me; there is Louis Farrell,” said Drew 
quietly; and as he spoke his hand shot out and he 
wrenched the wig of long iron-grey locks from the 
other’s head, revealing the crisp black hair beneath. 

The sudder amazed silence was broken by the man 
whom we had known as Dr. Ricardo. 

“I guess you've won,” he said. “See, here are my 
other decorations.” 

He put his hand to his face and removed the thick 
eyebrows. Then his arms dropped to his side. I gave 
a little gasp. The whole expression of the features 
had altered. I looked upon the face of a man, dark, 
handsome and still young. Someone uttered a warn- 
ing cry, as he put his hand in his pocket, but he only 
pulled out his antique snuff-box. 

“T am, ready to come with you, Inspector,” he said. 
“Permit me first to offer you a pinch of snuff. No? 
Then I will help myself.” 

Drew sprang towards him, but was too late. The 
slim white hand had dipped into the box and passed 
to his lips. He gave a sudden convulsive cry and fell 
to the floor a twisted heap. 


CHAPTER XV 
DREW EXPLAINS 


. \ y FELL, I think you owe us some explanations 
now, Drew,” I said. 

We were seated, Inspector Brook, Drew 
and I, in my study after lunch on the following day. 
I had just left Freddy Langdale, who was sitting up 
in bed with a bandage on his head. He was in ex- 
cellent spirits, the result no doubt of a morning visit 
from Monica Fane, but the doctor insisted that he must 
remain quietly in bed for another couple of days. 

Outside in the streets the newsboys were threading 
the busy thoroughfares, and shouting the sensational 
development of the Old Farm Mystery, concerning 
which the first editions of the evening papers printed 
full and lurid details. They made much, too, of the 
way in which a dose of prussic acid, skilfully concealed 
in an antique snuff-box, had sent the notorious Dr. 
Ricardo to an almost instantaneous death. 

Inside the study, deep in easy chairs, drawn up to 
the blazing fire, we sipped coffee and liqueurs and lit 
the very special brand of cigar that I keep for very 
special occasions. 

“T reckon if Ricardo had been content to slip off 
alone when he saw the game was up, he might have 
escaped us,” said Drew musingly. ‘His desire to carry 
off the girl finished him, as a similar desire has finished 
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many a man before him. He promised, of course, to 
take her to see her brother before he was shipped 
abroad. At the last moment she got afraid and wanted 
to take Langdale with her. When she returned to the 
flat to telephone, Ricardo arrived for her and inter- 
rupted the message she was sending. And it was the 
jealousy of Madame that probably saved your bacon, 
Montague. When she found he had really taken the 
girl with him, she was blazing wild. She knew enough 
of his plans to get away by boat from that passage 
under the wharf to send us round that way. Otherwise 
we might have been too late.” 

“A strange woman,” Brook commented. “I had a 
talk with her in the cells this morning. Now that her 
husband is dead she’s given us a good part of his 
story as she knows it. She married him three years 
ago under the name of Ricardo. It seems that she 
and the man Voisin were the only two who knew that 
Farrell and Ricardo were one and the same. What 
puzzles me, Mr. Drew, is how you found that out.” 

“And how did you discover that it was Fane who 
had been murdered?” I asked. 

“Tf you'd go over the thing in detail I would be most 
interested,” Brook added. 

Drew gave his characteristic chuckle. “T'Il put the 
whole jig-saw picture together for you,” he said. “It 
looks easy now, but it’s given me more trouble than 
anything I’ve yet tackled. There were so many things 
that seemed obvious and so many others that seemed 
absurd and inexplicable. It was only when I realised 
that it was Fane who had been done to death that I 
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was driven to the inevitable conclusion that Farrell and 
Ricardo were one and the same person. Prior to that 
I had tried to work the thing out on the basis that 
Ricardo and Fane had acted in concert in committing 
the crime. Let me describe the steps that led me to 
the final amazing solution of the most devilish and 
carefully thought-out murder I’ve ever come across. 
Right at the beginning those footprints in the snow 
puzzled me. One assumed naturally that they were 
made by a man who came up to the window and 
afterwards returned across the paddock. But I ob- 
served that the prints approaching the house were 
noticeably clearer than those returning from it. Why? 
The explanation at once occurred to me. Some snow 
had fallen in the interval between the making of the 
two sets of footprints. But the tracks approaching 
the house were clearer, therefore I argued the marks 
were made not by someone who had approached the 
house and then left it, but by someone who had left 
the house and then returned to it.” 

“T see. That was why you were so particular about 
ascertaining the hour at which the snow ceased falling?” 
Brook queried. 

“Yes, unfortunately we can’t get that exactly, but 
we know that some snow was still falling while Annie 
Smith and Clancy sheltered in the wood, and that it 
finally cleared a little before ten o’clock. Well, I 
started off with my own idea about those footprints, 
and everything seemed to show I was dead wrong. 
At first, after I heard the evidence of Phillips and 
Annie I thought Farrell had committed suicide as they 
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suggested and that he himself had left the house for 
some mad purpose of his own. But a comparison of 
his boot with the footprint showed the latter to be 
considerably smaller, and in my disappointment I came 
to the conclusion I must be wrong, and that Clancy 
was the responsidle party. But there were so many 
other features in the case that didn’t seem to touch 
Clancy. I argued that Farrell, having received due 
warning, went about in terror of attack from Clancy 
and his former associates. If he knew Clancy was 
in the neighbourhood that would account for the fear 
he showed to Phillips and the precautions he took. But 
it didn’t account for his extraordinary performances 
with the shot-gun. 

“Why, unless he were mad, did he go blazing 
around with an old fowling-piece? Why did he tell 
Phillips he was an absolute novice when his past 
history betrayed a knowledge of fire-arms? If he 
were a novice why did he operate with an obsolete 
hammer weapon? It was only yesterday that I realised 
that these experiments were deliberate, were made with 
a view to the murder he was carefully planning out. 
He wanted a weapon calculated to shatter the features 
beyond recognition, and the marks we found in the 
wood, Montague, were the results of his experiments 
upon the effects of a charge of shot at various ranges. 
I guess it was a little want of knowledge on his part 
that made him buy number three instead of the ordi- 
nary five shot, which would probably have done as well 
at close range. . .. 

“Well, I had the footsteps and the gun, both puzzles. 
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Then we come to the port glasses. Phillips swears 
both were used, yet one was dry, and had been recently 
washed and dried. The suggestion to my mind was 
that Farrell must have done this. But why? Was it 
another of his mad tricks? Then the inspector found 
a trouser button in the cupboard that subsequently 
proved to be Fane’s. We regarded it purely as proof 
that Fane had been at the Old Farm. Its real signifi- 
cance lay in the fact that it was in the cupboard. 
Why, I asked myself, should Farrell rearrange and 
sweep out his cupboard? I collected the particles 
remaining in the dust-pan and subsequently left them 
for examination with a man in London whom the 
inspector here recommended. That examination re- 
vealed miscellaneous particles of dust matter and a 
number of short fair hairs, probably human. I was 
disappointed. I failed to see their significance at the 
time. 

“Then we were told that after dinner Farrell had 
built up a big fire. An examination of the ashes con- 
vinced me that this was done not for the mere purpose 
of burning papers. Reflection at Tanner’s Green after 
Clancy’s arrest convinced me he wasn’t guilty. It also 
convinced me that if Mrs. Phillips could hear Farrell 
showing his visitors out while she sat in the kitchen, he 
must have spoken very loudly. You recollect the little 
experiment I made to prove this, Montague. 

“Ricardo next comes into the picture. Montague 
found his card on top of the sriow, therefore it had 
fallen to the ground since the snow had ceased. From 
the first I had my suspicions of Dr. Ricardo. I never 
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dreamed of course that he was playing a part—the man 
was a consummate actor, and his get-up was perfect— 
but I did not believe his story that he had only met 
Farrell once. You remember it was he who first called 
attention to the fact that the footprints were not 
Clancy’s, but probably belonged to the man who had 
come in the motor car. His insistence on the fact that 
he had just risen from a bed of sickness to come and see 
the house of the man who had made him his executor 
was also very suspicious. 

“Then Fane comes into the picture. It was that 
Sunday when we took tea with his sister, Montague, 
that the first inkling of the truth came to me. It 
seemed so preposterous that I dismissed it from my 
mind and it only returned yesterday. You remem- 
ber we were looking at Fane’s photograph and Lang- 
dale covered the top half of the face. It was then I 
saw a likeness to Louis Farrell. If one saw the whole 
face with the curly fair hair and the eyes like his sister’s 
the likeness partly disappeared. Yet it must have been 
there—something in the expression of the mouth and 
the set of the jaw, I guess. It was that something 
which made Phillips say that when he saw Fane in 
Farrell’s music room that night the face seemed fa- 
miliar to him. Of course it did; he was seeing the 
likeness to his employer. Any vague suspicion of the 
truth was soon stifled by Fane himself confessing to the 
crime. 

“By this time I knew that the finger-prints were 
those of Ricardo, and I fixed on the theory that he and 
Fane committed the crime in concert. After Ricardo 
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revealed his hand in the matter of the Cursiter letters 
I realised how much he stood to gain by Farrell’s death. 
It was a stroke of real genius that let him see how 
much the composer’s tragic and notorious end would 
boom his work. I’ve no doubt Farrell had been work- 
ing away for years with scant success, and that when 
he assumed the clever role of Dr. Ricardo he intended 
sooner or later to produce the Farrell music if the 
Ricardo concerts were a success. Madame Ricardo has 
told me as much. .. , 

“Well, you both know how I was led to the con- 
clusion Ricardo was harbouring Gerald Fane, how I 
discovered that it was Ricardo who visited Fane’s 
flat on the Sunday evening when it was empty and 
placed there the clothes that Fane was wearing on 
the night of the murder. The fact that he carelessly 
left a letter from Farrell to Fane that would be damning 
evidence against the latter led me to the view that while 
he was hiding Fane, he was anxious that the police 
should think him solely responsible for the murder. 
Then came Fane’s two letters. The paper and envelopes 
were similar to those used by Ricardo. That wasn’t 
conclusive, of course, but I figured that the letters were 
written to Ricardo’s dictation. Meantime, with Mon- 
tague’s help, I had tumbled on Ricardo’s connection 
with the dope traffic and learned that Fane had taken 
to drugs himself and was regarded by both Watkins and 
Ricardo as a very dangerous ally. 

“T think I was a darn fool then not to see the 
whole truth; but like the rest of you I had assumed it 
was Farrell’s body we found in Farrell’s music room, 
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and to that assumption I stuck like a leech. The next 
discovery was that Ricardo was enlisting the sympathy 
of Fane’s sister. It was he who inspired the statement 
that Fane was now wearing a blue suit and grey over- 
coat. It was all darned good eye-wash. He gave the 
girl to understand he knew her brother’s whereabouts 
and would protect him from the police and from myself 
and Montague, who were hunting him down. 

“Having found my theory of the crime I proceeded 
to bombard it with all the known facts, and it crumbled 
badly. I disregarded Ricardo’s alibi because, as you 
know, I had found the finger-prints at the Old Farm 
to be his. But even assuming it was a fake I couldn’t 
fit him into the picture. I couldn’t follow his move- 
ments at the Old Farm. I couldn’t understand why 
Fane should have left the Old Farm by the French win- 
dow and returned to it again by the same route. There 
was the fire to get over, and quite apart from the 
falsified account of the crime, Fane’s letters didn’t ring 
true. The discovery of the real cause of the fire only 
complicated matters. Why should Farrell himself have 
purchased the bottle of benzine on the very day of the 
crime? Why had he come to London? Then the 
photograph of Fane and Farrell together came into 
my hands and I began to see daylight. The two men 
were of similar height and similar build; they were 
nearly of an age and there was a resemblance between 
them. Still more important was the sheet of chemical 
formule with the name ‘Jules Cortot.’ That Ricardo 
thought it vital was evidenced by the desperate effort 
to recover it. 
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“I went over every point in the case and suddenly 
saw the whole thing clear. You know the kind of 
fool you feel when you try to solve a problem and 
the simple explanation that has escaped you for so 
long suddenly rushes into your mind. That bottle 
of stuff on the shelf was what brought Ricardo back 
to the Old Farm. He who had been so careful in 
planning the thing had left behind the most damning 
piece of evidence. The rest was easy going. With the 
help of Scotland Yard I ran ‘Jules Cortot’ to earth. 
He is a Frenchman with a little hair-dresser’s shop in 
Soho. He supplies wigs and make-up to theatrical 
people; he is also an authority in dyes. He remem- 
bered perfectly having made up a hair dye for a client, 
based on these formule. He had worked it out very 
carefully. There are roughly two methods of dying 
fair hair black. One is to apply a black dye and when 
that is dry a fixative to ensure permanence. This opera- 
tion takes some time. Another is to apply a compound 
in the form of a colourless liquid that reacts on the 
hair pigment and turns it black. This is a little quicker 
but not so satisfactory. Jules Cortot’s invention was a 
combination of the two processes. The client who 
purchased the liquid was Voisin, Dr. Ricardo’s servant. 
... The rest was easy if a bit exciting. I hunted up 
Phillips and his wife, and satisfied myself on certain 
points. I was dogged part of the time by one of 
Ricardo’s men; but managed to shake him off. Later, 
I telephoned you here, Montague, found you’d gone 
and prepared for trouble. I got hold of Brook and 
we went to Fane’s flat. It was shut, but Ricardo had 
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been seen driving off with Miss Fane. Then we went 
to Ricardo’s house and found that both Ricardo and 
Voisin had been absent for some hours. We surmised 
that their destination would be Watkins’ place in the 
East End, and Brook arranged for a police raid there. 
Meantime, Madame Ricardo was taken into custody on 
a charge of drug-trafficking. She had learned that Ri- 
cardo had gone off with Miss Fane, and in a fit of 
jealous rage she disclosed his plan to get away with 
cocaine supplies to France by means of a boat and the 
help of a German skipper who had a cargo boat cleared 
for Rotterdam. Thank the Lord we were in time, Mon- 
tague, for it was touch and go.” 

Drew paused to relight his cigar. I had been so 
absorbed in following up his narrative of the various 
steps in the solution of the Farrell case that the events 
of the previous night had slipped into the background. 
I had no desire to recall them too sharply now. 

“We'll leave last night out, if you don’t mind,” I 
said with a shiver. ‘What I want to get clear is exactly 
how Fane’s murder was carried out and what were: the 
motives that prompted it.” 

“T reckon the motive’s clear enough, if you make 
some allowance for Farrell’s remarkable psychology,” 
Drew observed. “The man was no doubt a bit crazy, 
but his madness was the madness of genius. We've 
managed to get a rough sketch of bits of his history 
after he left America. It appears that when America 
entered the war he served in some very minor capacity 
in France. Probably it was there he first met Gerald 
Fane, and it was there he first saw the woman who 
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afterwards became Madame Ricardo. She was an 
Italian and played the violin in some orchestra or other. 
It was a chance remark of hers that gave him the 
idea that subsequently blossomed into the Ricardo choir. 
When the war ended he was pretty hard up—probably 
in debt, and he skipped over to America and began his 
blackmail of Mrs. Cursiter. After that he seems to 
have returned to this country and picked up a precarious 
enough living partly by his music and partly by dabbling 
in the drug traffic. He must have seen the possibilities 
in the latter and determined to go in for it in style. 
At the same time he determined to give scope to his 
musical temperament. There’s not the least doubt he 
took his music very seriously, and the Ricardo scheme 
was conceived more in its interest than as a cloak to 
his activities in the traffic. Once he’d assumed the per- 
sonality of Ricardo he went through a marriage cere- 
mony with the Italian woman he’d met in Paris. 
“Thenceforward he kept up the dual personality of 
Ricardo and Farrell. To a man of his histrionic ability 
this would not be difficult, but he was forced to let 
Madame into the secret. The retention of the Farrell 
personality served various purposes; it enabled him to 
continue the blackmail of Mrs. Cursiter for the pur- 
pose of financing his latest musical venture, and he 
could use it to carry on the dope traffic without staking 
the integrity of Ricardo. That seems to have been 
the position so far as I can piece it together when 
he made the offer to hand over Mrs. Cursiter’s letters 
for a lump sum, which he badly needed. Then two 
things occurred. Clancy emerged from prison and 
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Gerald Fane, who had taken to drugs and was becom- 
ing dangerous, discovered the real connection between 
Farrell and Ricardo. 

“You remember how in his first letter to the press 
Fane is made to say that hate is the most powerful 
of human motives. It’s not, Montague; it is fear. 
I’m convinced that it was fear that goaded Farrell 
into the commission of a diabolically clever and almost 
fearless crime. It’s a curious thing, but you'll find 
that for very fear people will do the most fearless 
acts. Farrell feared because he knew Clancy would 
never rest till he got him. Therefore he planned to 
fake his own death. In addition he feared exposure at 
the hands of Fane, and, in another way, he feared 
to give up the money he was extorting from Mrs. 
Cursiter. He observed some resemblance between Fane 
and himself—same height, same build, same age. That 
photograph at Deauville gave him the idea. If he could 
decoy Fane out to the Old Farm and murder him in 
such a way that it would be thought Farrell was dead 
and Fane his murderer, this would serve a double 
purpose. Fane would be silenced and Clancy sent re- 
joicing back to America. 

“He laid his plans with meticulous care. He bought 
an old hammer gun, tested its effects and arranged 
to employ it as a bomb with a time fuse. He got 
Fane out to the country, bribing him with a promise 
of drugs that had been withheld. Fane walked into 
the trap easily enough, for he was half crazy, and 
his only aim was to get at the drug. Farrell gave 
him a glass of port with some soporific in it that 
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served to stupefy him for the time being. He told 
Phillips to leave them undisturbed. Then I fancy 
he administered some strong hypodermic injection to 
his dazed victim that produced complete anesthesia. 
After that it was only a question of cutting Fane’s 
hair very short to resemble his own, dyeing it black, 
shaving off the small moustache, changing clothes and 
training the gun so that the shot would shatter the 
features beyond recognition. 

“It’s only conjecture, but I guess his intention had 
been to set the fuse and get well away in Fane’s car 
before he could be caught. But he hadn’t reckoned 
on the snow. While he was in the midst of his 
operations the idea came to him to use the snow as 
a piece of real evidence. He stuffed Fane’s helpless 
body into the cupboard, locked the music room door 
and putting on Fane’s shoes proceeded to make a track 
across the paddock and back to the window. He met 
with a difficulty for Fane’s shoes were too small for 
him. It was a painful progress, for the heels especially 
pinched him. You thought the marks were those of a 
man running, Inspector. I thought them spaced too 
short and too uneven and suggested they were made by 
a man struggling under a weight. 

“When Farrell set out the snow was still falling. 
As he neared the gate he became aware of the presence 
of people in the lane. He crept into the angle of the 
hedge and crouched there while Annie Smith and Clancy 
entered the wood and stopped within a few yards of 
him. Movement meant detection. The suspense of 
those twenty minutes that he lay there must have been 
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awful. And the delay threw his plans out and as he 
waited there he altered them. The moment the coast 
was clear he hurried back to the house, probably not 
observing that the snow had ceased. He got into his 
own shoes, and, satisfied Annie had returned, entered 
the hall and speaking loudly to his imaginary departing 
guest, started the car and drove it down to the gate. 
He left it there and carefully returned along the wheel- 
track. Then he rang for Phillips and told him the 
visitor had gone and that he could go to bed. This 
was an excellent ruse, for it concentrated the attention 
on the fact that at ten o’clock Fane had departed, leav- 
ing Farrell still alive. While Phillips stood at the 
music room door Fane lay insensible in the cupboard. 

“After that Farrell played the piano at intervals and 
between times completed his work. This again was an 
excellent blind intended to smother all idea that he was 
engaged in other operations. By the time Farrell had 
changed clothes and thrust his victim’s feet into the 
old bedroom slippers—which, you may recollect, seemed 
so big and wide—it was nearing midnight. He swept 
out his cupboard, burned, as he thought, all traces of 
hair and other evidence of what he’d been doing, set 
his victim in position propped against the music-stool, 
prepared his fuse, trained his gun and saturated the 
whole with benzine. Then he put on Fane’s overcoat, 
cap and scarf, made a parcel of the shoes, lit his fuse 
and slipped out of the music room, locking the door 
after him. He let himself out by the front door, closed 
the spring lock, picked his way down the wheel-track 
and gained the car. Perhaps he sat there at the wheel 
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waiting till the sound of the gun told him the job was 
finished. He had done the job well, but he had for- 
gotten one thing and failed to notice another. He for- 
got the bottle of dye which he had left on the cupboard 
shelf, and he failed to notice that he had left his dye- 
stained finger-prints as he rested his hand a moment on 
the white wood while he opened the music room win- 
dow. =... 

“For the rest, you know how he got rid of the 
car and caught the early morning train at Reading. 
I figure he slipped into his house through the empty 
one and was in his bed with the alibi complete when 
the maid took up his breakfast. The alibi was pre- 
pared in case there should be a breath of suspicion 
against Ricardo. Of course, during the few days prior 
to the murder, while Farrell was at the Old Farm, 
Ricardo was said to be ill, buf no one saw him. On the 
day of the murder Farrell came specially to London 
and, as Ricardo, saw a doctor of integrity who was 
calculated to help the alibi. Then you know how Farrell 
tried to get Mrs. Cursiter’s money by writing a will 
appointing himself, Ricardo, as executor. Of course, 
he used two styles of writing, one for Farrell and 
another for Ricardo, but any handwriting expert ex- 
amining letters by Farrell and Ricardo would tell you 
they were probably written by the same man.” 

“And Fane’s letters?’ I asked, as Drew finished. 

“That was easy. The letters were typed on his ma- 
chine, the signature was simply a clever copy of the 
signature across the photograph of Fane that stood 
on Dr. Ricardo’s desk. .. . Well, I reckon I’ve com- 
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pleted my jig-saw puzzle. I'll leave it to someone else 
to analyse Farrell’s psychology. He was mad keen 
about his music, but the artistic temperament was mixed 
with a cold calculating greed of gain. In the end it 
was his weakness for women that finished him, perhaps. 
First little Mary Trent, then Madame, and lastly the 
attempt to trap Miss Fane.” 

A clock on the mantelpiece suddenly chimed the hour 
of four. 

“Lord bless my soul, I believe you’ve been trying 
to make me forget the most important appointment of 
my life, Drew,” I cried, springing from my chair. 
“T have to be at Victoria at 4:40.” 


A week later I sat in her little chintz-covered sanctum 
at Portland Place gazing foolishly at Joan Tracy across 
a tea-table set with shell-like china. She looked extraor- 
dinarily fit after her long trip and quite extraordinarily 
beautiful as she sat with the fire-light glistening softly 
on her dark hair. 

Suddenly she withdrew the hand I was managing to 
hold, despite the intervening table, and stood up to get 
one of the little rose-tipped cigarettes she smokes on 
rare occasions. She bent her soft face to mine for a 
kiss, then thrust what she called a “guest” cigarette 
into my mouth. 

“Give me a light and I'll give you some news, Dick,” 
she said. I complied, and she went on. “What do you 
think? I’ve asked Monica Fane to come and live here 
with me for a bit. Freddy Langdale is to fetch her. 
They'll be here presently.” 
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“Good heavens! The young scoundrel never told 
me!” IT exclaimed. ‘““That’s dashed good of you, Joan.” 
“You see—I knew what it was to have trouble over 
a brother one is fond of,” she went on. “She’s had 
a beastly time, poor thing, and I like her tremendously.” 

Shortly afterwards Freddy and the girl turned up 
with a number of boxes of her belongings brought from 
the flat and old Maggie in attendance. There was a 
touch of colour in Monica’s pale cheeks and the tired, 
strained look had left her eyes. 

“Congratulate us,” said Freddy, taking her hand and 
leading her forward. ‘We are formally engaged to be 
married.” 

He looked from me to Monica and back to me again 
with a curious mixture of diffidence and defiance. 

“T give you my avuncular blessing,” I said. 

As Freddy and I left the house, I took him by the 
arm. 

“By the way, Freddy,” I said, “I’ve been talking 
things over with Joan, and tomorrow we are to sit 
down and jointly compose a letter that we hope will 
mollify Langdale senior of the Langdale shipping line.” 

He seized my hand and almost shook my arm from 
its socket. 

“You’re a damned good sort, Dick,” he said. “And 
so’s Joan. I’m quite certain the old man will fall into 
line. He trusts you. You’re a man of experience, get- 
ting up in years—”’ 

“Shut up, Freddy,” I said. 

We returned to Portland Place to dine, taking Drew 
with us. There were only five of us round the table, 
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for Joan’s brother had gone down to Arnington Court, 
his place in Oxfordshire. Drew was in great spirits, 
capping one interesting or humorous anecdote with 
another and skilfully avoiding allusion to the Old Farm 
tragedy; and for the first time for some weeks I saw 
Monica’s eyes sparkle and heard the ripple of her spon- 
taneous laughter. 

After dinner Drew insisted on playing three games of 
chess with Joan, who has some skill at the nerve-racking 
pastime. I looked on contentedly through the curling 
cigar smoke, while Freddy Langdale and Monica Fane 
sat whispering to each other in a corner. 

At last Drew stood up and stretched himself. 

“Tomorrow I wish to entertain you all at a quiet 
little farewell dinner before I sail,’’ he announced. 
“And,” he made Joan a courteous bow, “when I return 
in May I hope to dance at your wedding, Miss Joan.” 

“T think,” said Joan, with a glance at the corner, 
“it will be a double wedding.” 

(2) 
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